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Within a period of ten days this country and the labour move- 


ment in particular lest two men who had lived, moved, and had 


their being in the advancement of social causes. In the death of the 
Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King on Saturday, July 22 and 
of the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell early on Tuesday morning August 1, 


there were removed from the Canadian and world scene two whose 


lives and service spanned a half century in the making of labour 


history. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 


Ottawa knew Mr. King first as an indus- 
trious young man who had just made a 
difficult decision—whether to dedicate his 
life to the problems of industrial peace or 
to accept a sheltered life as professor of 
economics at Harvard. That he decided in 
favour of the first course was the turning 


point in his own career and was also to ° 


have a profound influence in Canadian 
affairs. 

Mr. King inherited his life-long interest 
in social, economic and political problems 
from his maternal grandfather, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the patriot leader in 
Upper~ Canada in 1837. This interest 
developed steadily during the years that 
he was a student at the University of 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, dead at 
55 years, had still much to give in state 
service. He had held the portfolio of 
Labour Minister longer than any incumbent 
in the British Commonwealth; had had to 
see some of the cherished objectives of 
labour for which he had fought temporarily 
jettisoned in the grim reality of a war of 
survival; had made quick restitution of 
those rights as he had promised he would; 
and had directed the difficult period of 
post-war adjustment in labour-management 
relations with skill and decisiveness. He 
was seemingly in that stage of his life where 
his intimate knowledge of labour and 
industry could have been drawn upon for 
future usefulness when death intervened. 


| 


antes 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Maskenzie King 
Concluded. 


Toronto and a fellow and post-graduate 
student at the University of Chicago. 


While in Chicago, Mr. King lived at Hull 
House and spent his spare time in case 
studies at that great social service centre. 
What he learned there of the manner in 
which the poor and the immigrant classes 
were being exploited profoundly impressed 
him. 


When he returned to Toronto in 1898, 
he discovered similar sordid conditions in 
establishments working on Canadian goy- 
ernment contracts. These he reported in 
person to Hon. William Mulock, the Post- 
master General. His revelations started a 
chain of legislative action. The Fair Wages 
Resolution was passed by Parliament in 
1899. The following year the Department 
of Labour was established, and Mr. King 
was persuaded to give up an academic 
career to become Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Editor of the Lasour GaAzeErtTe. 


On July 22, 1900, Mr. King arrived in 
Ottawa to take up his new duties. On 
July 22, 1950, just fifty years later to the 
day, Mr. King, in the fullness of years and 
outstanding service and bearing innumer- 
able honours passed peacefully away at 
his summer home at Kingsmere in the 


Gatineau hills, a few miles from Ottawa. 


In the intervening period, Mr. King had 
served for eight years as Deputy Minister 
of Labour, for two years as Minister of 
Labour, and subsequently for more than 
twenty-one years as Prime Minister. He 
had played a leading role in Canada’s 
evolution from semi-colonial status to equal 
rank with the other nations of the British 
Commonwealth and a world power in her 
own right. He had contributed greatly to 
the social, industrial and economic life of 
the nation and to the unity of the many 
peoples who make up its population. He 
had given distinguished leadership to 
Canada throughout the Second World War 
and in the early post-war years. He left 
a mark on the life of his day and generation 
that will not be soon effaced. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
Concluded. 


Ever a strong believer in collective 
bargaining, he sought always to maintain 
the conditions of freedom in industrial 
relations whereby workers could achieve 
their fair share of the rewards of industry. 


He was directly responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in 1948 as a result 
of his insistence on a measure that would 
guarantee general recognition and applica- 
tion of collective bargaining. He built up 
acceptance for this principle during the war 
years and at every stage he was meticulous 
in consulting the executives of labour and 
industry. 


Forthright in speech and action, he 
brought to bear in his solutions of prob- 
lems a decisiveness that left no loose ends. 


Administering a Department that, more 
ihan any other, touched closely the lives 
of millions of people, he was keenly aware 
of the problems of the common man. 


Unspoiled by power, he was the champion 
of the little people, the underprivileged and 
“the men hemmed in with the spears.” 


His trade union background eminently 
fitted him to assume the direction of the 
Department at a critical period of the war 
when Pearl Harbour, Bataan, and Singapore 
were disasters that rocked the Allied cause. 


Besides, as an ex-Royal Navy man in the 
First World War, where he saw action 
on the seven seas hunting down German 
raiders, he embodied that aroused Anglo- 
Saxon tenacity of purpose that would 
brook no obstacle to victory. 


He applied the techniques he had learned 
in the school of labour negotiation with 
telling effect in the organization of the 
labour front for all-out war. 


He had to preserve the balance of 
labour’s vital interests against the necessity 
of national interest. In so doing he earned 
the respect of employer, employee and 
consumer, and emerged as one of the 
nation’s pillars. 


It would seem that in his sphere of the 
highest state service the man was matched 
with the hour. 


His life, shortened and terminated pre- 
maturely, was the price he paid for that 
service. For that, Canada will hold him 
in grateful remembrance. 
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CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at August 10, as the LABouR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


N the past few weeks, accelerated defence preparations in both Canada 
and the United States have begun to influence the employment situation. 
An increase in orders for such essential materials as steel, base metals and 
rubber have strengthened the demand for labour in these and related indus- 
tries. This new impetus to employment comes at a time when high levels 
of consumer demand, heavy investment and a record value of exports to the 
United States have already resulted in a rapid improvement in the employ- 
ment situation during recent months. 


These developments have been reflected in a continued decline 
in the total number of registrations at National Employment Service at a 
rate somewhat more rapid than is usual at this time of year. Between 
July 1 and August 1, the total number of registrations declined to 158,100 
a drop of over 46,000. All regions shared in this decline: the improvement 
was particularly noticeable in Ontario and British Columbia. In the latter 
region, the total number of registrations on August 1 was below that of a 
year ago. 


If the registrations from men alone are considered, the decline 
is much more marked and, in many local offices, the number of registrations 
on hand from male workers is below the figure for last year at this time. 
The total number of women registering for work has not fallen nearly as 
rapidly, with married women in particular finding it difficult to obtain 
employment as employers generally indicate a preference for single women. 


This increase in the number of married women seeking employ- 
ment may also be related to their desire to supplement the family income 
in face of rising living costs. Although real weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing are still above the level of last year, there has been a slight decline 
since January, due in the most part to the steady rise in the cost-of-living 


(Continued on page 1221) 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Newfound- Minister of Labour, 
land miners recently announced that 100 
move to Newfoundland miners have 


mainland taken jobs arranged for 

them in hard-rock mines in 
Northwestern Ontario and Manitoba. This 
movement of miners was the first on an 
organized basis from Newfoundland to the 
Mainland. 

The men were selected by Harlow 
W. Wright, Assistant to the Executive 
Director of the Canadian Metal Mining 
Association, in co-operation with the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and with National Employ- 
ment Service offices in Newfoundland. 

Most of the men were experienced 
miners from Bell Island and the Concep- 
tion Bay district, and ten of them qualified 
as carpenters for underground work. 

All applicants for these jobs underwent 
a strict physical examination, and about 
seventeen per cent of those examined were 
rejected on physical grounds. Another 30 
men, who were originally selected, decided 
at the last minute that they would not 
make the trip. 

The miners have already arrived on 
the mainland. Transportation costs were 
‘advanced to the men by their new 
employers. About half the men were placed 
in jobs in mines in Ontario, and the other 
half in Manitoba. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


More than Minister of - Labour, 
3,300 jobs announced recently that the 
found for Special Placements Division 


handicapped of the National Employ- 
persons ment Service found a total 

of 3,312 jobs for physically 
handicapped persons during the five-month 
period from December 15, 1949 to May 13, 
1950. 

Of the total number of placements made, 
2,320 were for handicapped men and 992 
for women. Included in these figures were 
924 jobs for ex-servicemen and women with 
disabilities. 

Among those who filled these jobs were 
persons with amputations, and others dis- 
abled by paralysis, rheumatism, epilepsy, 
diabetes, defective vision, defective hear- 
ing, lung, heart or stomach ailments. These 
people were all physically handicapped, but 
none were vocationally handicapped in the 
jobs carefully selected for them. 

All persons with disabilities applying to 
the National Employment Service for jobs 
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were not considered for “Special Place- 
ment,” Mr. Mitchell pointed out. If their 
disabilities were such that they were not 
prevented from continuing their former 
occupations they were regarded as regular 
applicants for employment. It was when 
an applicant’s disability prevented him from 
taking the same line of work he was 
formerly engaged in that the Special Place- 
ments Division stepped in and made a 
study of the abilities the applicant still had 
left. An effort was then made to find an 
opening commensurate with those abilities, 
the Minister explained. 


The number of placements made by 
the Special Placements Division—especially 
during a period of seasonal unemploy- 
ment—constituted an achievement which 
was the result of careful matching of 
physical capabilities with the physical 
requirements of the job, stated Mr. 
Mitchell. However, on May 18, 1950, 
there were still 8,535 handicapped appli- 
ecants for employment registered as 
unplaced, and while such a_ situation 
existed the Special Placements Division 
would not relax its efforts on behalf of 
those unfortunate. enough to have a dis- 
ability which prevented them from engaging 
in their regular occupation. 


According to a report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, average wages 
paid to male farm help were 
lower by the day at May 15 this year, 
both with and without board, for all Canada 
(excluding Newfoundland) than a year 
earlier. Average rates by the month were 
slightly lower without board and slightly 
higher with board. By provinces, trends 
in wage rates varied considerably. Reports 
received at the two previous survey periods 
in January 1950 and August 1949, showed 
general downward trends from correspond- 
ing periods a year earlier. 

With board provided by the employer, 


Farm wage 
rates in May 


wage rates per day averaged $3.84 for all 


Canada at the middle of May as com- 
pared with $4.04 in May last year and 
$3.93 in 1948. By provinces, rates ranged 
from $3 in Prince Edward Island to $4.72 
in British Columbia. Increases over a year 


ago were recorded in Prince Edward Island, . 


Ontario and Saskatchewan and decreases in 


each of the other six provinces. Without 


board, the average rate for all Canada was 
$4.80 as against $5.06 last year and $4.89 
in 1948, increases being reported for 
Ontario and Saskatchewan and lower rates 


— 


in the other provinces, with wages ranging 
from $3.75 to $6 in Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia, respectively. 

In the case of monthly wages, the aver- 
age all-Canada rate with board increased 
to $84.64 as compared with $83.73 last year 
and $83.26 two years ago, and without 
board was $113.76 compared with $113.89 
and $113.07 in the two previous years. 
Monthly wages with board were higher in 
six provinces, lower rates being reported 
only for New Brunswick, Quebec and 
British Columbia. Rates without board 
were lower in five and higher in four 
provinces, and ranged from $82.35 in Prince 
Edward Island to $123.11 in Alberta. 


A survey recently published 
New by the Dominion Bureau 
residential of Statistics, covering the 
construction period January 1 to March 
in Canada 31, 1950, revealed that the 

1949 level of activity in 
residential construction has been main- 
tained in 1950. There were no significant 
differences in the figures for starts and 
completions of dwelling units for the first 
quarters of the two years. 

During the first quarter of 1950, an 
estimated 17,873 dwelling units were com- 
pleted and an estimated 9,015 units started. 
Figures for Newfoundland, included in the 
D.BS. survey for the first time, show that 
this province accounted for 161 units com- 
pleted and 82 units started. 

At the end of March, 1950, an esti- 
mated 50,161 dwelling units were in various 
stages of construction. From the types of 
dwelling units being constructed during the 
first quarter of 1950, it is estimated that 
28 per cent are designed for rental purposes. 


Canada’s commitments to 


Canada the two programs of tech- 
to spend nical assistance to’ under- 
$1,250,000 developed countries will 


for technical total $1,250,000, in the next 
aid programs year and one-half. Canada 
has pledged $850,000 to the 
$20,000,000 fund which is being established 
for this purpose by the United -Nations, 
and $400,000 to the Commonwealth program 
for Southeast Asia. 
The purposes of the U.N. technical aid 
program were reviewed in the March issue 
of the Lasour GazeTte (p. 312). The 


United States has offered to pay up to. 


$12,500,000 of the cost of the scheme and 
Great Britain has pledged $2,100,000. 

In announcing Canada’s contribution to 
the Commonwealth schemes, Hon. R. W. 
Mayhew, Minister of Fisheries, who was 


Canadian delegate to the conference held, 


in Sydney, said that it was decided that 
“a program of technical assistance should 
be established immediately to supplement 
the United Nations program ... (which 
would) . organize technical assistance 
on a bilateral basis between governments.” 

Speaking of the U.N. program, Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, said that it is not 
intended that the Commonwealth program 
duplicate that of the U.N., but rather that 
any contributions to the Commonwealth 
effort “are dovetailed into and do not 
overlap anything the United Nations may 
do.” 


The Public Relations and 


Trades and Research Department of 
Labour the Trades and Labour Con- 
Congress gress has recently issued An 
History ITistorical Review, a 20-page 


illustrated booklet describ- 
ing outstanding incidents in the career of 
the Congress since its early days. 

The booklet also tells the story of 
Daniel O’Donoghue, “the Father of the 
Canadian Labour Movement.’ In the 
words of the reviewer, O’Donoghue, while 
striving nearly half a century to secure 
justice for his fellow workers, “never shirked 
a duty or wavered in his allegiance to the 
cause of the lowly and the oppressed.” 

The Trades and Labour Congress founded 
in 1873, was the direct outgrowth of the 
activities of the Toronto Trades Assembly, 
established in 1871, the Nine-Hour Leagues, 
and the Ottawa Trades Council, organized 
in 1872, the review states. 

Under the name of the Canadian Labour 
Union, it first met in Toronto in 1873, 
and annually thereafter until 1877, although 
in that year it met under the name of the 
Canadian Labour Union Congress. 

During the long depression which 
followed the panic of 1873, trade unions 
disappeared almost completely. The Con- 
gress held no meeting in 1878 and the 
last meeting of the Toronto Trades 
Assembly was in the same year. 

With the general improvement in busi- 
ness at the turn of the decade, the Toronto 
central body was revived in 1881 and the 
Trades Assembly records were turned over 
to the new organization known as the 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council. In 
1883, the Council called a national con- 
vention of delegates of union organiza- 
tions. The meeting was held in Toronto 
under the name of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. ; 

Again-in 1886 the Toronto Trades and 
Labour Council called a meeting and since 
that time. the Canadian Labour Congress 
has been an annual event. 
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O’Donoghue was largely responsible for 
the continuity of the national body and 


the review states that “in very truth. . . 
(he) ... gave all his life for his friends, 
the poor... .” A member of the Typo- 


graphical Union, he organized a local in 
Ottawa in 1866. In 1872 he helped to 
found the Ottawa Trades Council, and 
became its Assistant Secretary; in 1873 he 
was selected as the First Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Union. Elected 
in the following year to the Ontario Legis- 
lature, he became the first labour member 
of any parliament or legislature in Canada. 

The review also discusses briefly the aims 
and objectives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, the influence of internationalism 
on organized labour in Canada, and the 
efforts of the Congress, by political action 
and other means, to secure legislation for 
the improvement of working conditions. 

Since 1898, the Congress has sought the 
implementation of certain principles. These 
proposals, known as a Platform of Prin- 
ciples have been revised from time to time. 
Some of these are: free education and 
compulsory school attendance; establish- 
ment of the six-hour day and the five-day 
week; national old-age pensions; public 
ownership and democratic management of 
all public utilities and nationalization of 
banking and credit; abolition of non- 
elective legislative bodies; equal pay for 
equal work for men and women; and 
proportional representation with group 
constituencies. 

Presidents of the Congress since 1901 
have been Ralph Smith, M.P., John A. 
Flett, Alphonse Verville, M.P., William 
Glockling, I. C. Watters, Tom Moore and 
P. M. Draper. Percy R. Bengough, CBE., 
who is now president, has held this office 
since 1940. 


The number of persons 
receiving old age pensions 


Old Age in Canada increased from 
and Blind 

Dini 277,031 at December 31 
PAMODEES 295140 ing Togs BEA t the 
in Canada : partie % 


end of the quarter March 
31, 1950. 

The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tions under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $23,932,950.46 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1950, as compared with 
$24,909,788.05 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $634,739,055.44. 

The average monthly pension in seven 
provinces ranged between $37.17 and 
$38.65; in three provinces between $34.36 
and $36.22. In Newfoundland where the 
maximum pension payable was $30 the 
average was $29.47. 
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In only three provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,517 blind persons as at 
March 31, 1950, as compared with 10,232 
at December 31, 1949. ; 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$941,934.36 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1950 and $927,943.95 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, Federal payments have totalled 
$19,024,864.40. The average monthly pen- 
sion was between $37.66 and $40 in ten 
provinces. In Newfoundland, where the 
maximum pension payable was $30, the 
average was $29.38. 


During the course of the 
Common- Thirty-third Session of the 
wealth International Labour Con- 
Trade Union ference, held at Geneva 
Conference during June, trade union 

representatives from Com- 
monwealth countries held a special meeting 
for the purpose of consultation. Following 
this meeting the following statement was 
issued :— 

“Taking advantage of the presence at 
the International Labour Conference of 
many representatives of national centres 
throughout the Commonwealth, a Confer- 
ence took place on Saturday and Sunday, 
24 and 25 June 1950, for purposes of 
consultation. 

“The Conference was not concerned with 
registering policy decisions. ‘The oppor- 
tunity was taken of receiving first-hand 
reports of the main trends of trade union 
policy and the conditions in which that 
policy is operating. 

“Information was given of economic con- 
ditions, wages policy, social developments 
and problems of organization in the various 
countries. 

“The subject of international affiliation 
was similarly a point of information. 

“The value of the Conference as an 
informative medium gave rise to the only 
decision recorded. This was in connection 
with means by which developments as they 
arise in the countries concerned can be 
notified to all the participating national 
centres. In this connection the British 
Trades Union Congress is to receive regular 
reports for collation and dissemination at 
regular intervals to co-operating national 
centres. 

“Further meetings of a similar character 
are contemplated.” 

National trade union centres represented 
at the Commonwealth meeting were as 
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follows: New Zealand Federation of 
Labour; Australian Council of Trade 
Unions; South African Trades and Labour 
Council; Indian National TUC; All- 
Pakistan Trade Union Federation; All- 
Ceylon Trades Union Congress; British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Canada was represented by Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Mr. A. P. MacArthur, 
President, Ontario Federation of Labour 
CTLC) 55 Mri, A. J. Kelly, ‘Chairman, 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


The General Council of the 
TUC Trades Union Congress, on 
relaxes wage June 28, unanimously 
restraint approved a new statement 
policy of policy which recognizes 

that “there must be greater 
flexibility in wage movements in the future 
than was envisaged in the policy approved 
by the conference of executives in January” 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 16). 

The General Council, at the same time, 
issued a warning that basic economic 
difficulties still remain, “even if temporarily 
lessened in their intensity,” and that in- 
creased efficiency and lower costs in indus- 
ty are as necessary today as they were 
a year ago, and that therefore there must 
continue to be “reasonable restraint” in all 
personal claims on the nation’s production. 

There is no formula which can be devised 
as to how this flexibility can operate, the 
statement says, and it must therefore be 
left to the “good sense and reasonable- 
ness” which the unions have displayed, 
particularly in the post-war period. 

In view of the lack of any practical 
formula to guide unions in wage policies, 
the General Council has offered facilities 
for consultation to any affiliated union 
desiring assistance in the consideration of 
its problems. 

The statement will go before the next 
annual meeting of the Congress in Sep- 
tember for approval. 

On July 3, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, replying to 
a question on the Government’s wages 
policy, told the House of Commons that 
Great Britain could not afford anything 
but a limited degree of relaxation of the 
very rigid standards laid down after deval- 
uation. “If we were now to abandon this 
policy,” he said, “we should set in motion 
a wave of inflation which would do very 
great harm to our economy and to the 
living standards of the workers... 
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“The policy of restraint hitherto exer- 
cised, which was intensified after devalua- 
tion, has had a striking degree of success 
and, thanks to the co-operation of all sec- 
tions of the community, has contributed 
greatly towards the improvement in our 
affairs which has taken place since this 
time last year. Although, therefore, our 
economic situation appears more favour- 
able today than it was, there is still a 
great need for continued restraint in the 
matter of personal incomes, as is pointed 
out in the statement issued by the Trades 
Union Congress.” 


According to an _ article 
Rapid ageing in a recent issue of the 
of workers Revue Francaise du Travail, 


creates monthly publication of the 
problem French Department of 
in France Labour and Social Security, 


France is concerned with 
the situation created by the steady increase 
in the proportion of older persons in her 
industrial population. 

It is asserted that industrial production 
is related directly to the age of the 


.workers, younger workers being given the 


preference to insure a maximum of pro- 
duction from industrial equipment and 
machinery. The younger worker, on his 
part, prefers the easier work in newer 
plants that have modern equipment and 
where less specialized training is required. 

A recent study of age categories of 
workers in French industry, it is claimed, 
shows that younger workers “disdain” the 
hard work in the steel and mining indus- 
tries, “which are the most important in 
France.” Consequently, these key indus- 
tries are being staffed increasingly by 
workers in the older-age categories. A 
further conclusion reached by the study 
was that older workers lack adaptability 
and ability to become adjusted to changed 
conditions. They thus constitute an 
obstacle to the introduction of new pro- 
duction methods, as well as to geographical 
and industrial shiftings of the labour force, 
which may become necessary in time of 
serious unemployment. 

The situation is rendered more serious 
by a great increase in the number of old 
persons who want—and need—to work 
beyond the normal age of retirement, as 
well as by retired persons who are finding 
it necessary to supplement their incomes. 

These considerations, it is urged, suggest 
the need for the adoption of labour policies 
that would offset‘ the “problems of the 
ageing of the population.” 

It is asserted that “subsistence of the old 
can be secured only by previous deduc- 
tions from the incomes of adult workers.” 
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Support of the old by their families is no 
longer possible, it is held, “because of 
profound changes in family hfe and collec- 
tive assistance is necessary.” 

A society that is making it possible to 
increase life expectancy, it is claimed, “owes 
decent conditions of living to those attain- 
ing retirement age” if they are unable to 
work. 

“Tn the last analysis,’ the article states, 
“the problem of the ageing of the popu- 
lation and its consequences, can be 
settled only by an increase of industrial 
production.” 


A further stage in the 


Reciprocal co-operation on social policy 
social between the five Western 
security in Union countries (Belgium, 
Western France, Luxembourg, The 
Union Netherlands and the United 
countries Kingdom) was reached with 


the signing on April 17 of 
two Conventions and a Supplementary 
Agreement dealing with the exchange of 
student-employees, frontier workers, and 
social and medical assistance. 

In the implementation of the Conven- 
tion of November 7, 1949, the five signa- 
tories to the Brussels Treaty are negotiat- 
ing a series of bilateral agreements, to link 
the social security schemes of their coun- 
tries into a network for the extension of 
such benefits as ‘sickness, invalidity, old 
age, death, maternity, industrial injuries 
and prescribed occupational diseases, to 
their nationals no matter in which of the 
countries they may be living. 

The Convention concerning  student- 
employees is intended to encourage young 
people to gain wider experience in their 
work, and to improve their knowledge of 
Janguages, by taking employment abroad. 
Its provisions apply to student-employees 
of both sexes who are in general, not more 
than 380 years of age and employed in 
either manual or non-manual work. The 
period of their stay will generally not 
exceed one year, but in exceptional cases 
may be extended for a further six months. 
No fixed numbers of student-employees are 
laid down; this and the basis of their 
admission will be determined from time to 
time by each country. The Convention 
defines the basis of remuneration, and pro- 


vides for the setting-up of a centrat agency 


to facilitate their exchange. 

With the consent of all five Govern- 
ments, the Convention can be extended to 
fiationals of other countries. 

The. second Convention concerns the 
regulation of conditions of work of frontier 
workers, i.e., workers living in one country 
but working in the frontier zone of a 
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neighbouring country. Under its provisions, 
frontier. workers will be employed under 
the same conditions and at the same wages 
as nationals of the country in which they 
work, and, with certain specified excep- 
tions, are eligible for the same unemploy- 
ment benefits as if working in their own 
country. , 

The Supplementary Agreement on Social 
and Medical Assistance deals with matters 
of detail in connection with the November 
Convention, which provides that nationals 
of any of the Brussels Treaty countries, 
lawfully residing in the territory of any of 
them, who are without sufficient means, 
may receive financial and medical assis- 
tance on the same basis as nationals of 
the country of which they are residents. It 
provides, in particular, that recourse to 
repatriation will be had only in exceptional 
cases, and then only “when no humani- 
tarian considerations would deter.” 


Important decisions affect- 
ing the free workers of the 
world were reached when 


Free trade 
unions hold 


executive the Executive Board of the 
meeting at International Confederation 
Brussels of Free Trade Unions met 


in Brussels from May 25 to 
27, according to the (ICFTU) Information 
Bulletin, June 1. The meeting, which was 
held at the Confederation headquarters, 
was the first since the inaugural London 
Congress of November 28 to December 9, 
of last year (L.G., Feb., 1950, pp. 172-182). 
Mr. Paul Finet, president, was the chairman. 

The Board approved the calling of a 
Western Hemisphere regional conference to 
be held this autumn, the exact date and 
location to be determined later. 

This decision was made during a discus- 

sion of regional organization. The Board 
also. decided to instruct the Far East 
Mission to consider and report on the 
problem of Asiatic regional organization 
and it agreed that the General Secretary, 
Mr. G. H. Oldenbroek, should consult with 
the national centres in Europe as to the 
advisability of calling a ee regional 
conference: 
The General Seeretary announced that 
an ICFTU three-man delegation would. 
leave for South East Asia within three or 
four weeks. Through the efforts of this 
delegation, the Confederation plans to 
bring support to the union forces in Asia 
which are combating Communism. 

Ratification was given to previous agree- 
ments between the ICFTU and the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats, which are world- 
wide centres of unions in specific indus- 
tries. Under the new arrangement, the 


secretariats preserve their autonomy and, 
at the same time, form with the ICFTU 
a united international labour movement. 


During the discussion on the Christian 
trade union centres, it was unanimously 
agreed that there would be no departure 
from the standpoint taken at the London 
Conference when the centres were “invited 
to attend ... with full and equal rights and 
responsibilities,’ with the condition that 
they cease to be affiliated with any other 
international trade union federation. 


Discussion also centred on arrangements 
for opening an ICFTU office in New York 
which will carry on close liaison with the 
United Nations and do publicity work on 
behalf of labour in the Western Hemisphere. 

An important decision was reached in 
connection with the Ruhr problem and the 
re-organization of European heavy indus- 
try. The Executive Board expressed its 
agreement with the principle of the 
Schuman Plan, but at the same time 
demanded adequate representation on the 
part of the free trade unions in the working 
out of the Plan’s details. 


The Information Bulletin stated that the 
Board adopted a resolution to the effect 
that “while the right of the German Gov- 
ernment to decide upon the ownership of 
the Ruhr industries should be recognized 
it is imperative in the interest of world 
peace that the exploitation of the resources 
of the Ruhr for aggressive militarist pur- 
poses and the re-establishment of the Ruhr 
combines should be forever prevented; that 
in the final re-organization of the Ruhr the 
management of the Ruhr industries be 
entrusted to administrative bodies in which 
all interests will be represented on an equal 
basis, both in the central management of 
each industry and in the management of the 
producing units... .” 

On the subject of heavy industries, the 
same resolution declared “that the Govern- 
ments of the Benelux countries—France, 
German Federal Republic and Great Britain 
—enter into negotiations with a view to the 
formation of an inter-European authority 
for the coal, iron ore, iron and steel indus- 
tries, which shall be open to participation 
by other countries... .” 

It was reported at the meeting that 
several countries have withdrawn recently 
from the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Among these 
countries are Colombia, Finland, Israel and 
Australia. 

- Canadian delegates attending the meeting 
were Pat Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and Sam 
Finlay, international vice-president for 
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Eastern Canada, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Welders and Helpers of America (AFL). 


Without sacrificing quality 
or creating unemployment 
for some workers, British 
cotton mills could increase 
productivity almost to the 
American level. This is 
the view of a Lancashire 
cotton team which visited the United States 
last autumn to study productivity in 
American cotton mills. 


The unanimous report of the team was 
published by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity which sponsored the tour. 
It has now been summarized in the April 
edition of Labour, a pamphlet prepared by 
the British Trades Union Congress. 

In its report, the team refers to the high 
rate of output in the average American 
mill where 100 workers produce the same 
amount of cotton yarn as 238 workers in 
Britain, without any strain on themselves 
or their machines. The English mill hands 
work just as hard or harder than their 
American counterparts in obtaining their 
lower output, observes the report. 


Three reasons were advanced for this 
difference: “production-mindedness ; 
novelty-mindedness; and research-minded- 
ness.” 

“Mill hand and company director both 
believe that low output means high costs 
which drive the customer away,” the Labour 
article stated. Greater productivity: at 
lower costs will encourage customers to buy 
over and over again, keeping men and 
machines busy. 

If a new device comes on the market, 
the manufacturer does not wait for the 
“other fellow” to try it out, but uses it 
himself because he wants to know if it 
will help his business. Workers, too, are 
willing to accept a change in methods 
because they are informed by management 
in advance about the necessary innovation. 

In the field of research, many mills have 
their own experimental departments and 
more money is being provided to expand: 
the industry’s central research stations. 

The trade unions play a special part in 
assisting the drive for more efficient produc-' 
tion. The team reported that “the willing- 
ness of unions and of workers to accept 
changes in work assignments when this is 
justified by new methods or by techno- 
logical advances is undoubtedly one of the: 
major factors which has led to the high 
productivity in American mills coupled wil 
lower operating costs.” ; 


British 
cotton mills 
team reports 
on high U.S. 
productivity 
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While American workers have the advan- 
tage of many mechanical aids, the main 
machines are basically similar to the British. 
The team was convinced that British. 
machinery makers can supply anything 
which the industry needs. 

In contrast with British methods, 
American manufacturers do not separate 
their spinning and weaving mills, the report 
showed. Usually, the entire output of the 
spinners is used by the weavers in the same 
firm; the dyeing, bleaching and printing 
are often carried out there too. 

There are fewer varieties of fabrics made 
in the United States mills, the report con- 
tinued. Manufacturers, advised by expert 
industrial consultants, can decide which 
lines are the most profitable to produce. 

Even without these advantages, the 
report states, British mills can bring their 
average productivity near to that of the 
best American mills. 


On June 20 the United 


U.S. Senate States Senate gave its 


bill on approval to a bill which 
social would effect a considerable 
security expansion in the American 


system of old age security. 
The provisions of the bill are substantially 
similar to those of H.R. 6000, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
last fall. Differences in detail between the 
two measures are now being reconciled in 
conference. 

According to press reports, the Senate 
bill would add some 10,000,000 persons, 
about half of them self-employed, to the 
35,000,000 already covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance under existing legis- 
lation. 

The bill would also make important 
changes in the amount of benefit payable 
under old-age and survivors’ insurance, and 
the method of financing the program. 
Monthly benefit payments would be almost 
doubled, the maximum primary benefit 
rising from $45 to $80. The payroll tax, 
now levied on both employers and 
employees at the rate of 14 per cent, would 
remain unchanged until 1956. In that year 
it would be increased to 2 per cent; in 
1960, to 24 per cent; in 1965, to 3 per cent; 
and in 1970, to 3} per cent. The maximum 
taxable income on which this tax is levied 
would be increased from the present level 
of $3,000 to $3,600. 

The Senate also approved a thorough 
study and evaluation by its Finance Com- 
mittee of the entire American system of 
social security. The Committee’s study, to 
take at least two years, will seek, among 
other things, to determine whether cover- 
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age can be made universal and whether a 
pay-as-you-go method of financing the 
program is practicable. 


The United Automobile 
UAW gains Workers union (CIO) has 
first area- reached an agreement with 
wide pension 70 shops of the Automo- 
plan in tive Tool and Die Manu- 
automotive facturers’ Association in 
industry Detroit, Michigan, on a 

pension pact covering 6,000 
employees. Business Week of June 3 


reports that the agreement—the first of its 
kind in the automotive industry—provides 
for area-wide pensions designed to cover 
small employers with a highly mobile 
work force. 

Under the plan, workers may move from 
one member employer to another and still 
retain credits toward the 25 years of con- 
tinuous service required for. retirement 
benefits payable at 65. When eligible for 
retirement, workers will receive $100 a 
month from a joint fund to be set up by 
ATDMA. 

Business Week points out that the con- 
tract is only an extension of a longstanding 
bargaining practice, since the Detroit union 
locals have been accustomed in the past 
to sign one master pact with the Associa- 
tion. 


US. President Truman on 
June 16 signed the Dis- 


niebeadl sie placed Persons Bill thereby 
: expanding to 415,744 the 
increased total number of persons 
= of admitted or to be admitted 
displaced under the special post-war 
persons 


legislation, according to the’ 
New York Times. 

The new bill makes obsolete the pro- 
visions that were said to be “un-American” 
in the Displaced Persons Law of 1948, the 
Times stated. In future, entry will be 
available to Jews who were denounced by 
the Nazis; to Catholics from Russian 
dominated countries; to Italians who fled 
from Fascism; to the Volksdeutsch who 
were forced out of the Sudetenland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania, Poland 
and the Baltic countries early in the war; 
and to orphans and a few other groups. 

To ensure against the entry of people 
with subversive intentions, the Displaced 
Persons Commission is authorized to in- 
vestigate the character and eligibility of 
DP’s and immigrant applicants of German 
ethnic origin. - 

The bill provides for the issuance of 
400,744 visas, including 172,230 which had 
been issued up to May 31. It also makes 
provision for the permanent entry of 15,000 


students and other persons already here on 
temporary permits who cannot return to 
their homes without the risk- of death or 
persecution. 

It is believed by government officials 
familiar with the bill that it will “lead to 
the effectual emptying of the displaced 
persons camps in Europe,’ the Times 
stated. In addition to those who have 
already received American visas, the United 
States would take about 120,000 of the 
300,000 left in the camps. The others 
would go to Australia, Canada and South 
America. 


President Truman _ has 


Commission appointed a five-man com- 
to study mission to make a broad 
U.S. migrant study of conditions among 
labour migratory workers in the 
problems United States and of prob- 


lems created by the migra- 
tion of workers into the country, according 
to the New York Times of June 4. The 
committee has been directed to report by 
December 15. 


Three important questions will receive 
foremost attention during the investigation. 
- They are:— 


1. The social, economic, health and 
educational conditions among migratory 


workers in the United States, and the 
responsibilities now being assumed by 
Federal, state, county and municipal 


authorities to alleviate conditions among 
these workers. 


2. The problem created by the migration 
into the United States of alien workers for 
temporary employment, and the extent to 
which alien workers are now required to 
supplement the domestic labour supply. 

3. The extent of illegal migration of 
foreign workers into the United States, and 
whether and how law enforcement measures 


may be improved to eliminate illegal 
. migration. 
Various estimates have placed the 


number of migratory workers at 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000, the Times article stated. In 
many instances, living standards among 
migratory labourers and their families are 
far below those of other groups in the 
population. Furthermore, because of the 
lack of a fixed residence as well as their 
specific exemption in various laws, the 
migratory workers are frequently not 
entitled to the benefits of Federal, state, 
and local social legislation. 

An additional complicating factor is the 
presence of Mexican workers whose entry 
into the United States is provided for by 
an agreement between the two countries. 


In addition to the legal migrants from 
Mexico, thousands of illegal entrants cross 
the border. While most of them are 
deported, no effective means has yet been 
found to prevent this illegal immigration. 

On June 11, the New York Times 
reported that the appointment’ of the 
committee had received keen approval in 
California. 


While the question of migratory labour 
has been with the country for half a 
century, many recent factors have focused 
greater attention on it, the article stated. 
Among these are the post-war drop in urban 
industrial employment, the rapid mechan- 
ization of many farm operations which 
reduces the demand for labour, crop 
failures and, in recent months, the threat 
of another potential “dust bowl” in the 
southern Middle West. 


The four main migrant blocs in the 
United States, the article pointed out, are 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, in the mid- 
western grain states, in the Intermountain 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 


At the end of June, employ- 
ment in the United States 
had reached its highest level 
since the record month of 
July, 1948, according to a 
report appearing in the 
New York Times. The report, based on 
information from the Bureau of the Census 
showed gainfully employed at June 10 as 
being 61,482,000. This was 133,000 less than 
the record level of 1948, and shows an 
increase of 1,750,000 jobs over May of this 
year. 


U.S. employ- 
ment near 

all-time peak 
level in June 


There was an increase in unemployment 
figures during the month, but this increase 
was said to have been caused entirely by 
the entry of school-age persons into the 
labour market, most of whom were seeking 
temporary employment. Among adult 
workers there was a decline in unemploy- 
ment, and for the first time since early 
1949, the number out of work for four 
months or longer also dropped. 

Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce 
was quoted by the Times as having said 
that: “Although most of the gains reported 
by the Census Bureau can be traced to 
seasonal factors, there is strong evidence 
of a continual improvement in the general 
employment picture.” 

Despite this high level of employment, 
the Times said that the jobless total was 
1,000,000 or more greater than in 1948, and 
a higher proportion of the labour force was 
out of jobs than two years ago. 
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The U.S. Department of 
Workmen’s Labour and the Federal 
Compensation Security Agency were joint 


and sponsors of the 1950 
Rehabilitation National Conference on 
Conference Workmen’s Compensation 


held in Washington. Rep- 
resentatives from 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Canada 
attended the 2-day sessions. . 

The conference keynote was expressed 
by Michael J. Galvin, U.S. Under-Secretary 
of Labour, in his opening address, when he 
expressed the hope that the conference 
would find “both the will and the means 
to effect the culmination of the compensa- 
tion process—the restoration of the injured 
worker to productive living and employ- 
ment.” While compensation and rehabili- 
tation are basically State problems, “the 
Federal Government also has a real in- 
terest in it,” Mr. Galvin pointed out. 

The Under-Secretary outlined the purpose 
of the conference as being “to improve 
co-operative procedures (between Federal 
and State agencies) so that all the 12,000 
permanently disabled who face a substantial 
job handicap may receive’ vocational 
rehabilitation services for which they are 
now eligible.” 

Mr. Galvin stressing the need for closer 
co-operation between State and _ other 
agencies recommended: “(1) Early recog- 
nition and referral of injured workers for 
rehabilitation soon after the injury, which 
may necessitate a review of State work- 
men’s compensation laws. (2) Fuller use 
and ‘perhaps extension of rehabilitation 
centres.’ ” 

In his remarks to the conference, Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing said that his 
Agency was directly interested in the 
problem because the FSA has as one of its 
primary responsibilities “the execution of 
the Federal-State rehabilitation program.” 
He expressed the hope that the conference 
would produce “a foolproof system whereby 
a seriously injured worker can start getting 


rehabilitation services right after the 
accident.” 
Panel discussions at the conference 


centred around two subjects: (1) co-opera- 
tion to facilitate rehabilitation of injured 
workers; and (2) improving medical ser- 
vices to workmen’s compensation clients. 
One of the features of the conference was 
a demonstration of rehabilitation cases 
from the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Centre. Several clients demonstrated their 


ability to walk, sit, fall and rise despite _ 


very serious injuries. In addition, three 
paraplegic patients from the Kessler 
Institute showed their proficiency in the 
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use of prosthetic appliances. Dr. Josephine 
Buchanan of the Woodrow Wilson Centre, 
stated ,that .conversion from a_ hopeless 
cripple to usefulness was not unduly 
expensive, and had cost less than $1,000 
in each case. 


William IL. Connolly, chairman of the 
conference planning committee, presented 
several recommendations for consideration. 
Among the more important recommenda- 
tions made were :— 

(a) A definition of medical care which 
would include “any treatment neces- 
sary to restore the disabled indi- 
vidual to his maximum. level of 
physical capacity.” 

(b) Unlimited medical aid for the 
injured. 

(ce) Improved State rehabilitation . legis- 
lation and agreements. 

(d) Vesting of full supervision and 
control over the provision of medical 
care within the scope of the work- 
men’s compensation Act in the work- 
men’s compensation agency. 


The committee also urged “closer co- 


operation between the administering 
agencies and physicians, insurance carriers, 
trade unions, and employees.” The com- 
mittee felt that the success of a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program required “the 
concerted efforts of each affected party.” 


A recent memorandum 
Minimum issued by the Information 
wage and Press Service of the 
regulations Department of External 
in France Affairs of France shows that 


the passing of law No. 
50-205 of February 11, 1950, concerning 
collective agreements and procedure for 
settling collective labour disputes has rein- 
stated the free wage in France. Hence- 
forth the State will not intervene except 
to fix the national inter-occupational 
guaranteed minimum wage. Wages may 
therefore be set freely within the bounds 
of the collective agreements, provided that 
the national inter-occupational guaranteed 
minimum wage is observed. 

In the meantime, orders governing wages 
will remain in force until replaced by 
collective agreements or decisions by arbi- 
trators tending to modify them, with the 
exception, however, of the provisions 
relating to the observance of a maximum 
wage or of a maximum average wage. 
Minimum wages provided for by orders in 
council are therefore still valid. 

Wage regulations in force in France up 
to the passing of this law were based on 
the following principlés:— 

(a) Determination of the minimum wage 
of the ordinary labourer. 


(b) Establishment of a graduated employ- 
ment classification. This classification is 
provided for by the various orders fixing 
wages, starting with the labourer, to whom 
the coefficient 100 is assigned. For 
example, the graduated scale ranges from 
185 for engineers to 600 for army officers. 


(c) Determination of a variation between 
the minimum wage and the maximum 
average wage for workers (115 per cent of 
the minimum) or the individual maximum 
wage for office employees, technicians, 
draughtsmen and _ supervisory personnel 
(118 per cent of the minimum). 

(d) Reductions in accordance with age. 


(e) Fixing of territorial zones for the 
determination of wages. 

The wages of workers other’ than 
labourers comprise two elements: a wage 


based on a graduated scale; and fixed 
bonuses. 

Celebrating its 60th Anni- 
Australian versary on March 1, The 


Worker, a labour newspaper 
in Brisbane, Australia, com- 
mented: “Labour, the 
powerful movement that has 
contributed so much to the progress and 
development of Australia, was in its 
political swaddling clothes when The 
Worker was first published.” 

The statement appeared in an article 
“When Labour Was Born” which was 
featured in the paper’s March 6 edition. 

“The Labour Movement in Queensland 
as in other countries,” explains the article, 
“had its origin in the dissatisfaction of 
the workers with the conditions under 


labour paper 
enters its 


60th year 


The September issue of the Lasour Gazerre will be a special number 


commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Depart- 


ment of Labour. 


It will contain a series of articles describing labour events of the past 


“half century, and will be attractively designed and illustrated. 


The statistical tables and other regular monthly features of the 


Lasour Gazerre will not appear in this Anniversary Issue, but will be 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 1900-1950 


issued separately later in the month. 


’ 


which they worked.” Vigorous agitation 
by unionists culminated in the launching 


' of a Trades and Labour Council in 1885. 


This was succeeded by the Queensland 


Provincial Council of the Australian 
Labour Federation which held its first 
meeting on June 11, 1889. “This was 


practically the birth of the Labour Move- 
ment in Queensland,” states the article. 
Within a few months the scheme, which 
was greeted enthusiastically by the workers, 
had been adopted in all the large centres 
of Queensland. 


Among other features, the ALF draft 
scheme provided for the publication of 
labour papers, and less than a year later 
The Worker appeared. 


* * * 


A second article appearing concurrently 
in The Worker tells of the Australian 
Workers’ Union during its years of trial 
and disappointment in the 1880’s. The 
foundations of the union were laid in 
Victoria in 1886. From that time until 
1912, when it amalgamated with an all- 
embracing workers’ organization in North 
Queensland, the AWU was almost entirely 
the Shearers’ Union. It had members in 
every State, but it was not until almost 
three decades later that the union assumed 
its present form, that of “one big union 
for all classes of workers, no matter what 
their occupation or sex.” 

Today, the working conditions existing 
in the 80’s and 90’s are gone, the article 
states. “Further,” it adds, “the workers 
industrially and _ politically, are better 


organized and provided for than they are 
perhaps in any other country on earth.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


The proceedings of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Old Age Security, extending over a period 
of more than two months’ duration, evoked a renewed nation- 
wide interest in the complex problems involved in providing an 
adequate program of old age security for the Canadian people. 


The findings of the Committee, embodied in a 112-page Report 
tabled in Parliament on June 28, form the basis of the following 


article. 


The Report of the Joint Committee of 
the Senate and House of Commons on Old 
Age Security was presented to Parliament 
on the 28th of June. Its contents constitute 
the final product of an intensive study 
undertaken by the Committee following its 
appointment at the end of March by a 
Resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 
The Resolution read in part as follows:— 


That a joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament be appointed to examine 
and study the operation and effects of 
existing legislation of the Parliament of 
Canada and of the several provincial 
legislatures with respect to old age 
security; similar legislation in other 
countries; possible alternative measures of 
old age security for Canada, with or with- 
out a means test for beneficiaries, in- 
cluding plans based on contributory insur- 
ance principles; the probable cost thereof 
and possible methods of providing there- 
for; the constitutional and financial adjust- 
ments, if any, required for the effective 
operations of such plans, and other related 
matters... 


The first eight chapters of the Report, 
designed to provide a convenient summary 
of the evidence and opinion considered by 
the Committee, reflect the thorough 
manner in which the Committee attempted 
to meet the demands of its terms of 
reference. 


Programs now operating to provide old 
age security in Canada, including the 
existing old age pension legislation, War 
Veterans Allowances, Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities and employee pension plans 
are reviewed. There follows a compara- 
tive analysis of the principal features of 
the old age security schemes in Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Switzer- 
land. Representations received from seven 
provinces, and the briefs and testimony 
submitted to the Committee by various 
organizations and individuals are summar- 
ized briefly. 
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Further, chapters deal with the financial 
aspects of old age security, the constitu- 
tional aspects of a Federal old age pension 
program, and the relationship of old age 
security to War Veterans Allowances, 


‘’ unemployment insurance, Canadian Goy- 


ernment Annuities and the National 
Housing Act. 


Findings of the Committee 


The findings of the Committee, set forth 
in the last chapter of the report, are of 
considerable significance in view of the 
influence they are expected to exert on 
the character of future Canadian legisla- 
tion in the field of old age security. 


Increase of Ageing Population.—F ollow- 
ing a recognition of the “complexity of 
the subject which was referred to the 
Committee for study,’ and of the diffi- 
culty of securing even a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term old age, the report points 
out that “our aged population is growing 
from year to year.” The total of persons 
65 years of age or over, which was 576,000 
in 1931, or one in every eighteen in the 
total population, will be an _ estimated 
1,101,400 in 1951 (one in every thirteen), 
1,372,500 in 1961, and 1,630,000 in 1971. 

The report stressed the importance of 
continued gainful occupation for those 
older people who wish to continue work, 
and whose health will permit it. The 
Committee said that it believed “increasing 
emphasis should be placed on efforts to 
remove from people’s minds the idea that 
there is any set age for retirement. Each 
individual . . . should be encouraged to 
continue as long as possible in gainful 
employment.” This would be _ beneficial 
to the “economic progress and prosperity” 
of the country and would ensure utilizing 
“to the fullest possible advantage the 
mature skills of these older workers.” 


eee 


The problem of the prematurely aged, 
and invalids forced to retire from employ- 
ment early in life, and the blind, was dealt 
with briefly in the report. The committee 
expressed itself as being “deeply impressed 
by the evidence presented” on behalf of 
these people but felt “that the terms of 
reference established for it ruled out the 
possibility of a detailed examination of 
this problem. .. .” 


Social Needs of the Aged.—A consider- 
able amount of evidence was presented to 
the Committee which demonstrated “that 
old age security does not consist solely of 
the assurance of adequate cash income to 
individuals in their later years.’ The 
report listed adequate housing, health and 
welfare services and suitable part time 
occupations as factors which “enter into 
the complex picture of the needs of this 
important section of the nation’s popu- 
lation.” 

The Committee recommended that the 
present program of finding employment for 
older workers be intensified, especially “in 
terms of persuading employers and goy- 
ernments to keep open the doors of 
employment opportunity to individuals 
who are in their middle or later years. . . .” 

Regarding medical and health programs 
for older people, the report noted that 
some provinces possessed “well-organized 
programs” and the Committee recom- 
mended encouragement and expansion of 
their programs, especially in provinces 
lacking facilities for health care of the aged. 
It was suggested that if the burden on the 
provinces of providing income security for 
the aged were lessened more adequate 
medical and hospital care could’ be 
provided. 

In considering the housing needs of the 
aged, the Committee considered that there 
were “possibilities now open to private 
organizations, provincial and municipal 
authorities under amended provisions of 
the National Housing Act,’ and _ that 
sufficient time had not elapsed for full 
advantage to be taken of the Act. It 
recommended further study to develop “the 
machinery already in existence.” 


Employee Pension Plans.—The report 
said that “employee pension plans have 
already made a significant contribution to 
the provision of retirement security for an 
important section of the Canadian labour 
force.” The Committee therefore expressed 
its desire to do nothing to lessen the current 
interest of employers in employee pension 
plans. However it did feel that private 
plans in use at present “have a very uneven 


effect over the entire working force and 
further that the cost is passed to the con- 
sumer so that “the entire population finds 
itself indirectly paying part of the cost of 
pensions for the more fortunate groups.” 

The Committee therefore undertook to 
develop a scheme on a universal basis which 
“would make it possible for these indus- 
tries to adjust their private plans so as to 
fit into governmental provisions... .’ The 
public scheme in the Committee’s opinion 
should not interfere with either employee 
plans or private provisions for old age 
security, but should serve as a floor under 
these, and “stimulate the development of 
new pension plans.” 

The report also recommended certain 
improvements in the field of private 
pensions. While some improvements had 
been effected by the action of income tax 
authorities, it was further suggested that 
there should be “as a condition of income 
tax exemption, a greater degree of trans- 
ferability of individual pension rights.” 

The Committee was firm in maintaining 
that the provision of a basic old age 
security plan should not weaken private 
incentive to save and that everything 
possible should be done to encourage 
private saving. The report said that the 
merits of Government Annuities “should 
be made more widely known by a suitable 
campaign of advertising and by other 


methods designed to facilitate’ their 
purchase.” ‘ 
Other Claims to Priority—While the 


Committee was limited by its terms of 
reference to a specific study of old age 
security, its report noted that “it has not 
felt it advisable to overlook . . . other areas 
of social need in which governments, both 
provincial and federal, may be called upon 
to take in the future a substantial measure 
of responsibility.” 

The Committee said that the present 
annual cost of “health and welfare services 
to the people of Canada provided at public 
expense by all levels of government, can 
presently be estimated on a conservative 
basis at not less than $1 billion annually.” 
The report also mentioned other widely 
advocated social security programs which 
would add to this total. These aspects 
were all taken into consideration and the 
Committee considered “that it must avoid 
suggesting such a substantial diversion of 
the total national income into a program 
for the aged as to preclude the possi- 
bility of developing . . . a fully balanced 
social security system.” 

Three Main Alternatives.—As the result 
of its study, the Committee suggested three 
possible systems: “old age assistance; an 
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insurance system; a universal pay-as-you- 
go system” (italics ours). The report 
noted that a program could be developed 
based on “two, or even all three of these 
systems.” 

The report explained that under an old 
age assistance scheme (as presently used in 
Canada) the determining factor in regard 
to receipt and amount of pension is indi- 
vidual need. This means investigation to 
- find the extent of individual need, and 
is the most strongly criticized feature of 
the system. 

The Committee felt, however, that in- 
vestigation of need was almost inevitable 
in any system financed out of general 
revenue. The report noted that the esti- 
mated expenditure of $136 million for old 
age assistance in the current year would 
be increased to over $300 million if there 
were no investigation of need. 

The basis of a system of old age insurance 
is that the individuals protected provide 
for their own pensions through regular 
contributions and consider these contribu- 
tions as a form of investment. The pension 
recelved is related to the amount or 
number of contributions made. The Com- 
mittee felt that the strength of this scheme 
was the fact that “the individual who is 
covered . . . has earned the right to his 
pension by his own individual contribu- 
tions or by contributions made on his 
behalf by his employer.’ 

Among the disadvantages of such a 
scheme noted in the report were the facts 
that since the benefits received depend on 
the amount of contributions and the period 
for which the recipient is covered, those who 
enter the scheme late in life could expect 
only a small pension. The Committee also 
said that it would be difficult to apply the 
scheme universally, especially to self- 
employed groups such as farmers. The 
report pointed out that under this system 
old age assistance would be needed “on a 
large scale for many years... .” 

The Committee expressed the belief that 
by “combining old age insurance with a 
universal minimum benefit financed out of 
general taxes,” some of the weaknesses of 
old age insurance could be lessened. How- 
ever, the report said that “to the extent 
that this minimum benefit approaches 
adequacy and is paid without regard to 
record of prior contributions, it weakens 
the link between the individual’s contribu- 
tion and benefit which is the essential 
strength of the insurance system itself.” 

The report also said that an old age 
insurance scheme presented certain admin- 
istrative difficulties such as the setting up 
of a reserve fund, and keeping extensive 
records of premiums paid by those covered 
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in the scheme. The committee felt that 
these difficulties “must be weighed against 
the psychological values of such a scheme.” 


“The universal pay-as-you-go | (italics 
ours) system of old age security is 
designed to avoid the chief weaknesses of 
the insurance approach by assuring benefits 
to the entire population in the eligible age 
group. It does not attempt to relate the 
benefit which an individual receives or the 
amount of that benefit to the individual 
record of contributions,” the report said. 
However, under this system, it is necessary 
to recognize both the total costs involved, 
and the necessity of collecting from those 
who will benefit ultimately to meet the cost 
of those persons now eligible. Under this 
system, it is not necessary to maintain a 
reserve fund or a record of individual 
contributions. 

The Committee recognized that under a 
universal pay-as-you-go system some of the 
psychological values of an insurance scheme 
are lost. In particular, the report noted 
that there would be no direct relationship 
between the individual’s prior contributions 
and right to benefits. Therefore the scheme 
must be solidly based on a revenue system 
receiving direct contributions from the 
largest possible number of citizens. 

The report said that the pay-as-you-go 
system is costly by nature because benefits 
are not limited by any test of need. It is 
therefore necessary that benefit rates must 
not be so high as to make the over-all 
cost too burdensome. The Committee con- 
sidered “that the rate of benefit paid should 
be set at such a level as to avoid so far 
as possible the social inequities of a situa- 
tion in which the retired beneficiary group 
might find themselves in more favourable 
economic circumstances than those not yet 
retired who are still actually engaged in 
productive employment.” The adoption of 
a plan should do nothing to diminish 
private incentive toward provisions for old 
age security, the committee urged. 


Committee’s Opinion 


In rendering its opinion, the Committee 
said :-— 

The Committee found some advantages 
in each of the three systems which it 
studied. On balance, however, the opinion 
of the Committee with respect to the 
population presently of pensionable age 
(70 and over) is that the universal _pay- 
as-you-go system is most suitable to Cana- 
dian circumstances. It can be assumed 
that the great proportion of the indi- 
viduals in this age group have retired 
from active employment, and it is a fact 
that nearly one-half are now in receipt 
of old age assistance. 


Pa 


The Committee further believes that 
such a program can be financed and admin- 
istered satisfactorily only by the federal 
government. Only the federal authority 
can establish a sufficiently broad base of 
contributions to make such a program 
possible, and only the federal authority 
can ensure that an individual will receive 
the benefit to which he has contributed, 
regardless of whether he moves from one 
province to another. 

The Committee has not felt, however, 
that it would be discharging properly its 
duties if it were to deal solely with the 
group presently of pensionable age and 
overlook the needs of a significant section 
of the population in the younger age 
group 65 to 69, many of whom, while 
younger in years, are no longer able to 
carry on without assistance. 

Application of the universal pay-as-you- 
go system to this younger age group would 
increase substantially the over-all cost. 
The difference between the cost of a 
universal pay-as-you-go pension of $40 a 
month at age 70 ($324 million) and a 
universal pay-as-you-go pension of $40 a 
month at age 65 ($528 million) amounts 
to $204 million. 

It may be doubted whether, in terms 
of priorities, the diversion of such a large 
extra amount of the national income to 
this particular group can be _ justified, 
particularly when such a large proportion 
of the people in this age group are still 
actively engaged in productive employment 
and self-supporting. There is an advan- 
tage in universality when the large 
majority of the age group concerned is 
retired. That advantage does not obtain 
to the same extent when the majority of 
the age group concerned is still active and 
self-supporting. 

These considerations have led the Com- 
mittee to the view that any program of 
old age security to be applied to persons 
in the age group 65 to 69 should involve 
some principle of selectivity, and this, in 
the Committee’s judgment, involves the 
application of a suitable test of eligibility, 
designed to ensure assistance to persons 
in this age group most in need of it. 

As already pointed out in Chapter IT 
of this report it may be argued that such 
a test serves the double purpose of keep- 
ing costs within reasonable limits, and of 
encouraging the largest possible number of 
individuals 65 to 69 to continue in gainful 
employment. This latter consideration is 
of particular importance when it is real- 
ized that, with increasing longevity, the 
numbers of persons reaching 65 may be 
expected to increase substantially in future 
years. As already indicated, the popula- 
tion 65 and over will be 1,101,400 in 1951, 
and this number will rise, at a greater 
rate than the increase in our total popu- 
lation, to 1,372,500 in 1961 and to 1,630,000 
in 1971. If universal benefits of $40 per 
month were to be provided to all persons 
in this age group, the cost would rise from 
$528,672,000 in 1951 to $658,800,000 in 
1961, to $782,400,000 in 1971. 

The Committee is not persuaded that the 
people of Canada would, at this juncture, 
be prepared to divert such a substantial 
proportion of the total national income 
to old age security purposes, particularly 
when, as the evidence demonstrates, there 


are other priorities of unmet need, and 
other responsibilities, the magnitude of 
which is as yet unknown, which may fall 
upon the shoulders of the Canadian people 
in the field of national security. 

All things considered, therefore, the 
Committee is of the opinion that the most 
suitable old age security plan for Canada 
under present circumstances consists of a 
two-fold program, as follows:— 

(a) A universal pay-as-you-go program 
applicable to all persons 70 years 
of age and over, based on the con- 
tributory principle and administered 
by the federal government. The 
benefit should be a flat, uniform 
amount of $40 a month for all 
eligible persons, and_ eligibility 
should be based. solely on age and 
a suitable residence qualification. 

(b) For the age group 65 and over not 
eligible for the universal - benefit, 
old age assistance at the rate of 
$40 a month should be available, 
subject to an eligibility test in some 
respects similar to that which exists 
under the present old age assistance 
program, but modified to take 
account of the different character- 
istics of the age group to which this 
test is to apply, and adjusted in 
such a way as to recognize to a 
greater extent than at present the 
desirability of encouraging recipients 
to earn supplemental income. 


One important result of lowering the 
age of eligibility on a selective basis to 
65 would be to make provision for a 
substantial number of persons presently 
in need because of premature ageing or 
invalidity. To the extent that the age 
of eligibility under old age assistance is 
lowered to 65 it can be considered as 
making a significant contribution to the 
security needs of the disabled members 
of the population in the upper age groups. 

Because a program of the assistance 
type requires individualized treatment, it 
is important that it should continue to 
be administered by the provinces. In 
order, however, to limit the financial 
burden on the provinces, the Committee 
believes that the provincial share of such 
a program should be somewhat less than 
the cost to which they are committed 
under present legislation. This objective, 
according to the Committee’s estimates, 
would be achieved if the federal govern- 
ment were prepared to share the cost of 
the assistance program on a _ fifty-fifty 
basis. 

The two-fold program here set forth 
would accomplish the two main objectives 
of abolition of the means test from the 
present federal-provincial old age assis- 
tance program and of lowering the age of 
eligibility for old age assistance to 65 
years. The main body of evidence placed 
before the Committee gave the highest 
priority, in that order, to the attainment 
of these ends. 

Cost—The Committee recognizes that 
this is an expensive program—a program 
which overnight would increase three-fold 
the combined expenditure of federal and 
provincial governments under the present 
old age assistance scheme. 

An expenditure amounting to $388 
million (estimated) in the year 1951 for 
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the program outlined above is not one 
which any group of responsible legislators 
would favour if they had any fears that 
the cost would be more than the people 
of Canada were able or willing to pay, 
or if they were not deeply convinced that 
the Canadian people are firm in_ their 
desire to achieve for our aged people the 
ends of social justice. Such a program 
would indeed place Canada without ques- 
tion in the forefront of the nations of the 
world in respect to old age security. . 

A $40 universal benefit at age 70 is 
equivalent to an estate, valued on an 
annuity basis, of $4,690 for males aged 70, 
$5,500 for females aged 70, and $10,190 
for a married couple of eligible age. This 
takes no account of the value of old age 
assistance payments to persons in the age 
group 65 to 69. 

Looking at such benefits from an 
economie piont of view, it may be assumed 
that most of them will be spent on the 
basic necessities of life—food, clothing, 
shelter and medical attention. Like family 
allowances, the program here contem- 
plated would tend to stabilize consumer 
purchasing power and employment, partic- 
ularily in less favourable economic periods. 

The Committee has carefully considered 
the argument that such a_ universal 
system for persons 70 and over is economi- 
cally wasteful in that it provides the same 
benefit to rich and poor alike regardless 
of their need. It is true, of course, that, 
under any system which abolishes the 
means test for the group presently of 
pensionable age, benefits will be paid to 
some persons who do not “need” them on 
any test of personal need. But it must be 
remembered that to the extent that the 
universal pay-as-you-go system is based on 
individual contributions, individuals in the 
upper income groups would, through their 
personal contributions, have bought and 
paid for their own retirement security, as 
well as making a substantial contribution 
towards the cost of retirement security for 
others. In view of these facts, the Com- 
mittee does not consider that it would be 
equitable to impose a “means test in 
reverse” and. wholly deny retirement bene- 
fits to those individuals who have actually 
made the largest direct contributions to the 
revenues from which the universal benefits 
will be paid. 

A ‘certain amount of the benefits paid 
to persons in the upper income levels will 
be recovered through the normal opera- 
tion of the income tax, if benefits are 
considered as taxable income. Further- 
more, if the special income tax exemption 
of $500 presently applicable to persons 65 
and over were to be withdrawn from 
persons receiving the universal benefit, an 
additional amount of the order of $6 
million would be recovered. The Com- 
mittee has not considered it necessary to 
deal with this problem beyond pointing 
out that any adjustments which may be 
considered necessary or desirable can be 
made, as in the case of family allowances, 
through alteration of prevailing income tax 
exemptions. 

Distribution of Cost—The introduction 
of a universal pension of $40 a month at 
age 70 would relieve the provinces of the 
cost which they are now bearing under 
the federal-provincial program of old age 
assistance. This would enable the proy- 
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inces to share in the cost of old age 
assistance to those over age 65 who will 
not be eligible for the universal pension. 

The information placed before the Com- 
mittee indicates that the total cost of old 
age assistance to those found eligible over 
age 65 would not exceed $64 million at the 
present time under an eligibility test 
similar to that which now exists under 
the old age assistance program. If, there- 
fore, one-half of the cost of the assistance 
program were to be paid by the federal 
government, the provinces would be left 
to pay about $32 million, or slightly less 
than the cost that they now bear under 
the joint program of assistance at age 70. 
It should also be kept in mind that the 
provinces would, in addition, be relieved 
of certain expenditures which they are 
presently making, together with the muni- 
cipalities, in respect to public assistance 
and institutional care for groups 65 years 
of age and over. 

On the basis of these estimates, the 
total cost of the federal share of the com- 
bined program of universal pensions and 
old age assistance would be as follows:— 


(a) Universal pensions at 
ALE MO tenes cade e $324,000,000 
(b) Federal share of old age 
assistance at age 65... 32,000,000 
$356,000,000 


At the present time the federal share of 
the old age assistance program for those 
70 and over is about $100 million. In 
addition, certain other costs, such as war 
veterans allowances for those 70 and over 
and assistance to aged Indians, amounting 
to about $6 million, would be absorbed into 
the total program as envisaged. The net 
additional funds required to finance the 
federal share of the program would there- 
fore be of the order of $250 million. 

Methods of Financing—The Committee 
is in favour of the contributory principle, 
not only because of the importance of this 
in raising total moneys required, but also 
because of the importance of establishing 
a close association in the mind of the 
individual between his contribution to the 
cost and the ultimate benefit he is to 
receive. 

In considering how the cost could best 
be distributed fairly over the whole 
population, the Committee paid particular 
attention to the estimates given in Chapter 
VI of the theoretical yields of various tax 
and contribution rates. In reviewing the 
methods of raising the necessary revenues, 
the Committee sought to find some system 
of contributions which was at once prac- 
tical and which achieved the objective of 
requiring a direct and conscious payment 
by the largest possible number of those 
who will benefit from the program. 

A three-way basis of sharing the cost, 
involving contributions from individuals, 
from employers and from the general 
revenues of the country, was considered as 
a possible method of raising the revenue 
necessary to meet the federal share of the 
program. This is, of course, only one 
possibility among many; it is put forward 
as an idea worthy of consideration rather 
than as the final view of the Committee. 

(1) Under such a tripartite arrange- 
ment, each individual would be required 


so far as possible to make a direct con- 
‘tribution out of his individual income or 
earnings. If the ideal of universal con- 
tributions is to be approached, if not 
fully attained, it would be necessary to 
require contributions from individuals who 
are now exempt _from the payment of 
income tax. There would, of course, 
inevitably be some individuals with in- 
comes so low in relation to their personal 
and family responsibilities that they could 
not be expected to bear their share. Such 
individuals would clearly have to be 
excluded from the requirement to make 
contributions. 


(2) A tripartite arrangement such as 
the Committee considered would also pro- 
vide for the direct participation of 
employers in sharing the cost of pensions 
for their own employees. No new prin- 
ciple would be involved here, since a 
precedent has already been set for 
employer participation in existing unem- 
ployment insurance legislation. 

(3) Finally, since expenditures which 
are now being made out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund would be absorbed 
into the program here set forth, the 
federal government would be expected to 
become a partner in such a _ tripartite 
scheme to the extent of contributing to 
the total cost of the program an amount 
not less than that which is now being 
paid out of general revenues under the 
various assistance programs. If an allo- 
cation of the cost along these lines were 
to be considered, the federal contribution 
might be regarded as being roughly 
equivalent to the cost of providing bene- 
fits to those individuals and families in 
the lowest income groups from whom no 
direct individual contribution could rea- 
sonably be expected. 


(4) On the assumption set forth in (3) 
above, that the contribution from general 
revenues should approximate present costs, 
it would follow that the additional amount 
of $250 million required to implement 
the over-all program would have to be 
obtained from employer and _ individual 
contributions. The various rates of con- 
tribution that might be required to raise 
such a sum can be found in Chapter VI. 

The Committee, however, did not con- 
sider that it was part of its responsi- 
bility to do more than indicate possible 
forms of contribution. The raising of 
revenues is a technical problem which 
bears a close relation to fiscal policy in 
general, and the Committee did not feel 


that it should suggest more than the main 
outlines and principles to be followed. 

Residence Requirement—tThe establish- 
ment of an old age security system such 
as that which is here set forth would, as 
already stated, place residents of Canada 
in a favoured position compared to the 
residents of other countries. Such a 
system, moreover, does not contemplate 
the limitation of eligibility for benefit 
to those who are citizens of Canada nor 
to those who can demonstrate that they 
have established an individual record of 
contributions during their working years. 

In order to qualify for the universal 
pension at 70 years of age, an individual 
should have to reside for a reasonable 
period of time in Canada during his 
earning years and be liable during these 
years to make his required contribution 
to the old age security program. In the 
Committee’s view, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that for the universal pension 
program a residence requirement of 
twenty years should be established 
similar to that which exists now under 
the present federal-provincial old age 
assistance program. 

With respect to an old age assistance 
program for persons 65 years of age and 
over on the basis of an eligibility test, it 
is the Committee’s view that a require- 
ment of fifteen years’ residence should 
be considered. 


Constitutional Aspects 


In its concluding paragraphs, the report 
dealt with certain constitutional aspects 
which would have to be considered before 
a contributory old age security scheme 
could be instituted. Such a scheme would 
require an amendment to the constitution, 
“and an amendment might be necessary to 
give Parliament authority to impose a 
social security tax ‘earmarked’ for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions,” the Committee 
said. 

The report recommended that if con- 
stitutional changes were necessary an 
amendment giving “concurrent jurisdiction 
to Parliament and the Provincial Legis- 
latures” should be considered. The con- 
sent of the Provinces to the termination 
of the present Old Age Pensions Act would 
also be necessary. 
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ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


The International Labour Office recently released its survey of 
world unemployment conditions, and a proposed program to 


avoid another depression. 


The study was prepared for -debate 


by delegates at the ILO general conference, held in Geneva, from 


June 7 to July 1.* 


The International Labour Office recog- 
nizing that “full employment is now 
universally accepted as one of the most 
important of economic objectives .. .”, 
has issued its report Action Against Unem- 
ployment, an analysis of the extent and 
nature of unemployment, and recommenda- 
tions designed to combat this world 
problem. The survey, issued at the request 
of the ILO Conference held in 1949, was 
considered by the Conference at’ its meet- 
ings held in Geneva from June 7 to July 1, 
1950. (See p. 1157.) 

The report is in two main sections. The 
first is concerned with a discussion of the 
main causes and types of unemployment 
in the post-war period, together with an 
analysis of the underlying economic causes 
in certain countries, designed to clarify the 
significance of recent trends. The second 
section includes recommendations which 
might be implemented to relieve unem- 
ployment and deals with such matters as 
unemployment insurance; deficiencies in 
aggregate demand; unemployment localized 
in particular industries, occupations, or 
places; and measures that are being, or 
might be taken in the field of international 
trade and finance. 


Extent and Character of 
Present Unemployment 
The document said that in most of the 


industrialized countries, unemployment has 
remained at low levels since the end of 


the war. In these countries the main causes: 


of unemployment have been frictional and 
seasonal in nature. Frictional unemploy- 
ment has probably been higher than-usual 
because of delays in reconversion, and also 
because of marked time sequences in the 
shift of consumer demand as the more 
pressing war-time shortages have been 
eased. Seasonal unemployment has been 
alleviated in part by the presence in these 
advanced industrial countries of industries 
with complementary seasonal fluctuations. 
The report noted that in several European 
countries, and in the United States, unem- 
ployment in the winter of 1948-49 rose to 
over 4 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners. This rise was attributed to four 
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main causes, and four countries were 
selected as principal examples of each. 
Inventory liquidation primarily affected the 
United States although it caused some 
unemployment in Germany and Italy as 
well. Unemployment in Belgium was due 
to declining exports and was aggravated 
by the introduction of labour-saving devices 
needed to meet international competition. 
The influx of refugees and repatriates was 
a problem in Bizone-Germany. The influx 
of these people comprising 20 per cent of 
the population, resulted in both the 
misallocation of employment, and in a high 
level of unemployment. Chronic over- 
production was noted as being the main 
problem in Italy, where it is pressing 
against a limited supply of capital. 

The report noted that economic pros- 
perity in Latin America depends heavily 
upon the demand situation in foreign 
markets, since there are few alternatives 
to the export industries. However, these 
countries have been quite prosperous since 
the end of the war, and have taken advan- 
tage of this situation to undertake exten- 
sive developmental and industrialization 
programs. 

The centrally controlled economies of 
eastern Europe and the USSR have co- 
ordinated comprehensive plans of. invest- 
ment with manpower plans, so that 
unemployment has been kept at a low 
level. 

The employment situation in Asia and 
the Far East has deteriorated since the end 
of the war the report said, despite ambitious 
schemes of economic development in 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines. In India and Japan the present 
situation has partly resulted from the 
introduction of labour-saving devices, and 
has been aggravated in both these coun- 
tries and Pakistan by a large influx of 
refugees and repatriates. In Burma, China, 
and other countries in the Far East the 
report considered that political instability 
and civil strife have been important causes 
of unemployment. 


*For summary of report of leading world 
economists to UNESCO, “National and interna- 
tional Measures for Full Employment’’, see Lasour 
GazrTTe, July, 1950, pp. 994 to 999. 


‘In the Middle East the serious refugee 
problem, coupled with a high birth rate, 
aggravated the chronic problem of the 
region—under-employment in the rural 
areas, and a lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in the towns. 

The underlying factors which have 
helped to sustain a high level of employ- 
ment in the industrial countries have been 
a high level of replacement capital expendi- 
tures, and periodical foreign aid for some 
countries which depend heavily upon imports 
according to the report. With the increas- 
ing competition in world trade, the experts 
felt that high employment may be more 
difficult to achieve in the future than in 
the past few years, for both the under- 
developed and the industrial countries. 


Action Against Unemployment 


Unemployment Benefits and Allow- 
ances.—A majority of the industrialized 
countries of the world have statutory 
provisions providing for the payment of 
unemployment benefits or allowances. 
However, existing legislation leaves much 
to be desired. In the first place coverage 
is too limited; in some countries no legis- 
lation exists, while in others it covers too 
few workers. Secondly, the period of 
eligibility required to qualify appears to be 
too long, and the waiting period require- 
ments too restrictive. The most serious 
defect the report noted was that the level 
of benefits in many cases is not geared 
realistically to present-day levels of wages 
and prices, while the duration of benefits 
is often inadequate. Hence the desir- 
ability of strengthening legislation before 
unemployment becomes acute is empha- 
sized. In addition, it is felt that there is 
a need for an unemployment. assistance 
scheme to provide for workers who do not 
qualify for an insurance benefit, or who 
have exhausted their benefit rights. 


General Unemployment Arising from a 
Deficiency of Aggregate Demand. 
problem, of aggregate demand, is one of 
maintaining total investment expenditures, 
and presents its greatest challenge to the 
industrially; advanced private economies. 
In these countries, non-consumption 
expenditures form a substantial part of 
total expenditures, and are dependent’ upon 


a large number of undirected individual 


decisions. Instability of these expenditures 
in the past has resulted in wide fluctua- 
tions in production, employment, and 
income that tend to become cumulative. 


The problem is not as acute in the 
centrally controlléd economies or the under- 


developed economies. The former are in 


a position to control investment and con- 
sumption expenditures, while the latter 
spend so small a proportion of national 
income upon investment that the effect of 
fluctuations in investment expenditures on 
total employment is likely to be small. 

Government action is called for in 
stabilizing both investment and consump- 
tion expenditures at a high level. The 
report sets forth three possibilities to 
stabilize investment. First, tax incentives, 
favourable interest policies, and subsidies 
are suggested as means of encouraging 
private investment. A number of novel 
plans already in operation in different 
countries are noted. Second, it is urged 
that efforts be made to increase exports 
through co-operative international action. 
Third, to compensate for lapses in the 
private sector, a compensatory public- 
works policy is suggested. Here again it 
is noted that a number of countries have 
made preparations to make use of this 
principle. In addition some Governments 
contemplate flexible operation of long- 
term development programs. Regarding 
consumption, it is pointed out that con- 
sumption may be increased by lowering 
prices and/or increasing the income of 
consumers. 

Several methods of maintaining pur- 
chasing power were noted including the 
reduction, remission, or rebate of taxes; 
income transfer payments; income supple- 
ments; price supports; social security 
payments; minimum wage payments, while 
respecting the need for maintaining suffi- 
cient funds for investment expenditures; 
and a flexible price policy. It is pointed 
out in the document that full employment 
in a free market economy today, calls for 
a compensatory fiscal policy by Govern- 
ment, and that increased expenditures in 
recession periods should not be met. by. 
inereased tax rates, but rather through 
loans or other methods of deficit financing.” 


Improving the Organization of the 
Employment Market.—Organization of the 
employment market is designed to reduce 
that employment which is’ frictional in 
character, since both training and place- 
ment services base their activity on subse- 
quent placement. 

The report urged that the employment 
services in most countries should improve 
upon present statistics of trends in employ-, 
ment, and suggested various means to do 
this.. “With regard - to recruitment, joint 
management-union machinery is pointed to 
as one way to achieve greater efficiency, 
with the United Kingdom given as an 
example of this approach. “Second, the 
need for vocational’ guidance, and also: 
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facilities for the training and retraining of 
labour is emphasized. In this connection 
the experts noted that it should be based 
on a thorough analysis of present and 
probable manpower needs, and carried out 
with employer-worker committees as con- 
sultants. Third, the problem of increasing 
the mobility of labour is brought out. 
The personal and psychological difficulties 
underlying immobility are stressed, as well 
as the general feeling of insecurity involved. 
Attention is called to the possibility of 
pressure for mobility through the possible 
withdrawing of unemployment benefits, but 
the report noted that this calls for an 
adequate definition of “suitable employ- 
ment.” This points up the need for a 
complete and accurate information service, 
as well as for some economic safeguards. 
Regarding transfers to other areas, the 
necessity of considering all possible factors 
is indicated, such as the duration of unem- 
ployment, age and family responsibilities, 
jobs available, and housing facilities. 


Depressed Areas.—The two main causes 
of depressed areas are stated to be: First, 
the depletion of natural resources; and 
second, the loss of sales to a market on 
which the area is particularly dependent. 
The latter could result from a permanent 
change in the demand for a particular 
commodity, over expansion, or from fluctu- 
ations in the use of capital goods. Some 
areas, too, are heavily dependent upon 
_ export markets, and suffer if world prices 
drop. 

Two main types of measures have already 
been taken or are being contemplated the 
report said. First, fiscal policy has been 
directed towards aiding areas affected by a 
deflationary trend. This has been carried 
out recently by the United States. Second, 
programs have been taken to promote in- 
dustrial diversification within the depressed 
area. This policy has been developed 
mainly in the United Kingdom, which has 
developed a scheme to assist firms that fall 
in with its program of development, going 
so far as to build houses, and in some 
cases even factories. Belgium, Canada, and 
Sweden have undertaken industrial research 
projects, and Canada has extended financial 
assistance in the case of one industry. Con- 
sideration in both cases should be given 
to the social costs as well as to the actual 
costs of private investment. 

In some cases of outright depletion, it 
might be necessary to write off investment 
in the area and transfer the population to 
more prosperous localities. 


Special Problems of the Less Developed 
Areas.—In the less developed economies 
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it appears that the problem is not so much 
unemployment, as under-employment, both 
chronic and agricultural. It is felt that 
the cure lies in an alteration of their 
economic structures, revision of productive 
techniques, and a rapid increase in capital 
accumulation, especially in.the face of 
increasing population. 

As regards action against the long period 
of seasonal unemployment, four approaches 
are suggested: First, modernizing of declin- 
ing rural industries; Second, public works, 
to be dovetailed in with seasonal varia- 
tions in order to make efficient use of farm 
labour; third, encouragement of mixed 
farming; and fourth, improved facilities for 
seasonal migration. 

As for chronic under-employment, a 
strong case is put forward for rapid indus- 
trialization, since only in Latin America 
could land reclamation be profitably carried 
out. In this connection it is noted that 
each country must decide for itself which 
combination of private and public entre- 
preneurship will be most effective, but that 
government policy with regard to respective 
spheres of private and public enterprise 
should be clearly set forth. 

In such a program it would be necessary 
to keep a delicate balance between a full 
capital building program and inflation, since 
the low level of saving in these countries 
makes it difficult to finance large-scale 
programs from domestic national income. 
It is in this area that international lending 
institutions such as the World Bank could 
play a most useful role. 

The report said that priority should be 
given to less capital intensive projects, since 
they will tend to have a greater employ- 
ment-creating effect than other investment 
activities. This is important im view of 
the possible impact of industrialization 
upon the handicraft industries, especially in 
the Middle and Far East. Another factor 
to be considered is whether proposed. in- 
dustries are suitable for decentralization 
within regions of surplus agricultural 
labour, or whether the labour must be 
moved to the industries. The task, 
apparently, is to move as much industry 
as possible to the surplus labour area, and 
to move the surplus labour if the area does 
not permit industrial development. 

It is recognized that there will probably 
be an increase in the population growth of 
under-developed countries as industrializa- 
tion progresses, even where they are 
presently over-populated due to social and 
cultural factors. However, it is felt that a 
large increase in population in the near 
future is inevitable in any case, and that 
industrialization should be speeded up to 


i 
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provide employment opportunities for these 
people. Some consideration, however, 
should be given to the desirability and 
feasibility of a population policy designed 
to help reduce the time-lag between the 
fall in death rates and the fall in birth- 
rates. 

With regard to stability of employment 
in the primary industries of the less 
developed countries, it was noted that this 
depends chiefly upon the internal economic 
stability of advanced industrial economies. 
Hence the need for international pressure 
for full employment is readily apparent. 


International Action Against Unem- 
ployment.—It is significant that the report 
pointed out that nearly all countries reply- 
ing to the United Nations questionnaire 
stated that they would be obliged to invoke 
import restrictions to protect their foreign 
exchange position. It is conceded that, in 
the absence of retaliatory action, import 
controls can conceivably direct a country 
along the right path, by increasing domestic 
production of goods which are in compe- 
tition with imported goods. But the 
danger of a continuing shrinkage in world 
trade and parallel fall in standards of 
living is quite evident. Rather, it is 
asserted, the solution lies in expanding 
exports to the dollar area, by limiting home 
demand and lowering costs, and by further 
increasing the volume of world trade. 

Actual and possible measures for inter- 
national action against unemployment are 
classified under five headings: First, 
technical assistance. In this area the ILO 
has assembled groups of experts on a 
regional basis, and has also set up advisory 
missions to assist various countries. Other 
agencies include the International Monetary 
Fund, which is continuously aiding its 
members with financial problems; the 
World Bank, which has organized groups 
of experts to help frame economic develop- 
ment programs, and to analyse specific 
projects; and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, which is doing valuable work 
in the way of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction. Second, migration. One answer, 


it is felt, to over-population, is interna- 
tional migration, and the ILO has taken 
the initiative in promoting international 
migration agreements, and in collecting 
pertinent information. Third, commodity 
agreements. The need for international 
commodity agreements to stabilize world 
production and consumption at fair prices 
is met by the International Trade Organiza- 
tion Charter, which lays down specific 
procedures for the development of inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. This 
has not yet been ratified by enough coun- 
tries to set up the Organization. But the 
need of it is recognized. Fourth, loans and 
grants. The stabilization of the flow of 
international capital would help to maintain 
economic stability everywhere. The three 
primary needs set forth in this area are 
to stabilize the flow of international 
capital; to assist Governments in easing 
balance of payment difficulties; and to 
counteract deflationary tendencies in capital 
exporting countries. It is felt that the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank can do much to meet the 
first two needs, but that the resources of 
the World Bank are “plainly too limited 
for it to be considered a leading influence 
quantitatively in the anticyclical timing of 
international and domestic investment.” 
Fifth, promotion of trade. The actual in- 
strument for promoting multilateral trade 
in the last two years has been the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947, since the Inter- 
national Trade Organization has not yet 
béen ratified. 

The report concludes with a recapitula- 
tion of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, with the warning that “poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” and a reminder that an 
international effort will “enable Govern- 
ments to fulfil the promise of the United 
Nations Charter to bring higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and 
development to all peoples of the world 
within our own generation.” 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE STUDIES 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


Meeting at Geneva, the 33rd Session of the International 
Labour Conference made plans for international regulations 
on Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value, and Minimum Wages in Agriculture. 
It adopted a Recommendation on Vocational Training of 
Adults including Disabled Persons. 


The Thirty-third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, between June 7 and July 
1, 1950, brought together over 500 delegates 
and advisers from 52 of the member coun- 
tries of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Most of the countries sent tripartite 
delegations, consisting of representatives of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations as 
well as government members. 

The principal items on the agenda of the 
Conference included: Industrial Relations; 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value; Voca- 
tional Training of Adults; and Minimum 
Wage-fixing in Agriculture. 

The usual practice of the ILO, in for- 
mulating international regulations on labour 
questions, is to consider a subject at two 
suecessive Conferences before adopting a 
text in final form. In accordance with this 
“double discussion” procedure, most of the 
items on the agenda of the 1950 Conference 
were given preliminary consideration only, 
with final action being deferred until next 
year’s session. 

The subjects. of Industrial Relations, 
Equal Remuneration, and Minimum Wage- 
fixing in Agriculture, were treated in this 
way. The Conference set up committees 
which gave detailed consideration to pro- 
posals for international Conventions or 
Recommendations on these items. During 


the debates, the representatives of the~ 


various governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations were able to put for- 
ward their views, and to reach a consider- 
able measure of agreement as to the aspects 
of these subjects which might be considered 
suitable for international regulation. The 
task of framing the actual texts of the inter- 
national instruments to be adopted, how- 
ever, is left to next year’s Conference. 


On the other hand the Conference took 
final action this year on one of the items 
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on its agenda, namely Vocational Training. 
By unanimous vote, it adopted a Recom- 
mendation on the Vocational Training of 
Adults including Disabled Persons. 

The Conference also carried out its usual 
task of scrutinizing the way in which mem- 
ber countries are applying the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted at earlier 
sessions. It also conducted a debate on the 
Annual Report of the Director-General of 
the ILO, which this year dealt extensively 
with the subject of labour productivity. 

The subject of Unemployment came 
before the Conference, not as a formal item 
on the agenda, but as a result of a special 
report prepared by the ILO. Following de- 
bate on this question, the Conference 
adopted a resolution on International 
Action against Unemployment. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Delegation to the Confer- 
ence was as follows: — 


Government Delegation 

Delegates: Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Director of the ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour; Mr. N. F. H. Berlis, Secre- 
tary, Permanent Delegation of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva. 

Technical Advisers: Miss Edith Hardy, 
former Executive Assistant in the ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour; Mr. J. E. 
Lyon, Assistant Director, Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour; Mr. 
Angus MacInnis, M.P.; Mr. H. R. Ruther- 
ford, Executive Assistant, Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour; Mr. R. H. Taber, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Department of Labour; Mr. 
John Mainwaring, Assistant Editor, Lasour 
GazettE, Department of Labour. 


Provincial Government Representative 
Accompanying Government Delegates: 
Hon. Charles C. Williams, Minister of 
Labour, Saskatchewan. 


Employers’ Delegation 

Delegate: _ Mr. Harry Taylor, O.B.E., 
Deputy Member of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office (nom- 
inated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association). 

Technical Advisers: Mr. J. C. Whitelaw, 
Manager, Quebec Division, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. T. Wood- 
ford Smith (nominated by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce); Mr. A. C. Ross, 
Canadian Construction Association; Mr. 
J. A. Brass, General Secretary, Railway 
Association of Canada. 


Workers’ Delegation 


Delegate: Mr. Claude Jodoin, Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

Technical Advisers: Mr. Arthur J. Kelly, 
O.B.E., Chairman, Dominion Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee, Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods; Mr. A. F. MacArthur, Presi- 
dent, Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Mr. Gerard Picard, O.B.E., President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Officers of Conference 


The Conference elected as its President 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, 
India. The Vice-Presidents were: Mr. 
Mohammad Nakhai, Government Delegate, 
Tran; Mr. Charles P. McCormick, Employ- 
ers’ Delegate, United States; and Mr. Paul 
C. Finet, Workers’ Delegate, Belgium. 

In the absence through illness of Mr. 
David Morse, Director-General of the ILO, 
Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director-General, 
acted as his substitute as Secretary-General 
of the Conference. 


Walk-out of 
Satellite Countries 


At the opening sitting of the Conference, 
the Government Delegates of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary rose to object 
to the seating of the Chinese Delegation. 
They demanded that a decision be taken 
immediately on the issue. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body, 
Mr. Leon-Eli Troclet, Belgium, who was 
presiding over the Conference until the 
election of its President, ruled that in 
accordance with the Standing Orders of the 
Gonference the observations of the three 
speakers would be presented in the first 
instance to the Credentials Committee of 


the Conference, and would be considered in 
plenary session only after the Credentials 
Committee had reported. 

After this ruling the Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian and Polish Delegations withdrew 
from the Conference Hall. 

Mr. Philip Kaiser, United States Govern- 
ment Delegate, took the rostrum at the 
conclusion of this incident to state that the 
walk-out of the three delegations, following 
their refusal to abide by the long-established 
rules of procedure of the ILO, was “evid- 
ence of the fact that they are more inter- 
ested in propaganda tactics than in solving 
the human problem with which the ILO is 
concerned.” 

The walk-out applied only to the 1950 
Session of the Conference, and did not 
affect the membership of the countries con- 
cerned in the ILO. 

Subsequently the Conference approved 
the Credentials Committee’s unanimous 
report, which recognized the credentials of 
the Chinese delegates. 


Admission of New 
Member States 


During the course of the Conference the 
membership of the ILO was increased to 62 
nations with the admission of Viet Nam 
and the United States of Indonesia. Both 
countries were represented at the Confer- 
ence by tripartite delegations. 


Report of Director-General: 
Labour Productivity 


The Director-General of the ILO, Mr. 
David. Morse, had this year devoted a 
major section of his Annual Report to the 
subject of labour productivity; and a con- 
siderable number of speakers commented on 
this subject during the debate on the 
Report. 

Mr. Morse had urged the need of in- 
creased production particularly in the case 
of “the teeming, half-starved millions of 
people who constitute the vast majority of 
the people of the world.” He stressed that 
a rapid improvement in the conditions of 
such persons was essential to the promotion 
of world peace. 

As regards more highly industrialized. 
countries, he stated that higher production 
was needed to bring about higher - living 
standards; but -he emphasized the import- 
ance of linking the drive to increase pro- 
ductivity with a full employment policy. 

Eighty-six worker, employer and govern- 
ment representatives took part in the 
debate on Mr. Morse’s report: A majority, 
including trade union spokesmen; of the 
United. States and the» United Kingdom, 
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backed the principle of increased produc- 
tivity as a means of raising living stan- 
dards. 


Participating in the debate on behalf of. 


the Canadian Government, Mr. Paul Goulet 
expressed approval of the ILO’s response to 
the needs of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

Citing Canada’s “comparatively high rate 
of productivity,’ he pointed to the rapid 
growth of industrialization and the develop- 
ment of mass production techniques, which 
had made it possible for the Canadian 
labour force to increase its rate of output. 

“In a private enterprise economy,’ he 
continued, “productivity is primarily the 
problem of employers and of workers. The 
function of Government is to help to pro- 
duce a climate favourable to the efforts of 
the two parties in industry.” 

Mr. Goulet then reviewed some of the 
Canadian Government activities related to 
this objective. These included measures and 
policies designed to encourage business in- 
vestment, maintain consumer purchasing 
power, expand foreign trade, encourage and 
aid industrial research, and provide services 
designed to “improve productivity in mines, 
forestry, agriculture, fisheries, and indeed in 
almost every branch of commerce and 
industry.” 

Dealing with the problem of labour pro- 
ductivity as it affects employers and work- 
ers, he said: 

“To the employer the advantages of im- 
provements in productivity are obvious and 
unquestioned. To the worker these advan- 
tages are not always so immediately appar- 
ent. Introduction of new machinery, how- 
ever, beneficial to industry, may have dis- 
ruptive consequences to a certain section of 
the labour force. It is also true that other 
kinds of gains in productivity, occasioned 
by more efficient job methods or by harder 
effort, may throw individual workers out of 
employment. Even though this unemploy- 
ment may be temporary, it nevertheless in- 
fluences the way the individual worker and, 
in fact, labour generally, looks at the prob- 
lem of productivity. 

“Yet the gains to the working population 
generally through increased productivity 
cannot be denied. To the extent that its 
benefits are distributed throughout the 
population, in the form of higher income, 
shorter working hours, or lower prices, it 
leads to a higher standard of living. During 


_the past two decades in Canada real wage 


rates in non-agricultural industry have in- 
creased by no less than 53 per cent. That 
is, the wage-rate index has risen 53 per 
cent over the cost-of-living index. This 
reflects a real gain in the standard of living 
of the average Canadian workman, that 
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could not possibly have been achieved with- 
out arise in productivity. And total indus- 
trial employment in Canada is approxi- 
mately twice what it was two decades ago, 
which indicates that business has not failed 
to provide new employment opportunities 
to offset temporary dislocations.” 

Continuing, Mr. Goulet noted ‘that the 
Director-General in his Report had sug- 
gested the main lines of a policy to remove 
the fears of labour attendant on technol- 
ogical progress. “He urges three condi- 
tions,’ Mr. Goulet noted, “namely the 
maintenance of a high level of employment, 
the provision of unemployment insurance, 
and the provision of training, where neces- 
sary, to fit laid-off workers to new jobs. 

“Mr. Morse has done well to emphasize 
these three conditions,’ Mr. Goulet said. 
“That they have been increasingly accepted 
as public policy by the nations of the world 
represents one of the most significant social 
advances of our time. Their successful 
application will undoubtedly provide the 
kind of security which contributes to higher 
productivity and resultant higher standards 
of living. 

“The two-fold role of Government, then, 
in relation to the problem of productivity 
is on the one hand to give free rein to the 
creative aspect of business enterprise, and 
on the other hand to ensure essential 
security for individuals in a dynamic 
economy.” 


Industrial Relations 


At its sessions of 1948 and 1949 the Con- 
ference had adopted Conventions dealing 
with two aspects of Industrial Relations, 
namely, Freedom of Association, and the 
Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively. 

In continuing its work in this field at the 
1950 session, the Conference gave “first dis- 
cussion” to proposals for Recommendations 
dealing with Collective Agreements and 
Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The debate in Committee on the first of 
these items revealed considerable differences 
of opinion, reflecting the differing concepts 
of collective bargaining existing in various 
member countries, and also the varying de- 
grees of trade union organization. 

The text which was finally adopted by the 
Committee, and approved by the Confer- 
ence as a basis for next year’s discussion, 
begins by setting forth the obligation of 
member countries to establish machinery to 
aid the parties in the “negotiation, conclu- 
sion, revision and renewal” of collective’ 
agreements. 

Following a definition of “collective agree- 
ments,” and a statement of their binding 
force, the text makes provision for the 
judicial extension of agreements to apply 


to all employers and workers within the 
industrial and territorial scope of the agree- 
ment. (This clause, being contrary to gen- 
eral Canadian practice, was not supported 
by the Canadian Government Delegation, 
and was opposed by the Canadian Employ- 
ers’ Delegate.) 

The text then goes on to require the 
establishment of machinery for settling dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation of an 
agreement, and concludes by providing for 
the supervision of the application of agree- 
ments. . 

When submitted to the Conference, the 
text was approved by 99 votes to 13, the 
Canadian Workers’ Delegate voting for the 
text, the Employers’ Delegate voting 
against, and the Government Delegates 
abstaining. 

The second proposal before the Commit- 
tee, which was for a Recommendation on 
Voluntary Conciliation and Voluntary Arbi- 
tration, caused less difficulty. It provided 
that voluntary conciliation machinery 
should be available to assist in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes, 
that such machinery, where constituted on 
a joint basis, should include equal repre- 
sentation of employers and workers; that 
both parties should be represented at all 
stages of the procedure, which should be 
free of charge and expeditious, and which 
should be set in motion either by the con- 
ciliation authority or on the initiative of 
any of the parties to the dispute. 

It was agreed that the parties should be 
“encouraged to abstain” from strikes and 
lockouts while conciliation is in progress. 
On the other hand if a dispute is submitted 
to arbitration for final settlement with the 
consent of all parties concerned, the latter 
should “abstain” from strikes and lockouts 
while the arbitration is in progress, and 
should accept the arbitration award. 

In plenary session the text dealing with 
conciliation and arbitration was adopted by 
112 votes to 0. 

The proposal to place the two Industrial 
Relations items on the agenda of next year’s 
Conference for “second discussion” was 
adopted without opposition. 

The Industrial Relations Committee did 
‘not have time to consider three proposed 
texts dealing with labour-management co- 
operation at the level of the undertaking, 
the industry, and at the national level. 
‘These items were, however, placed on the 
agenda of next year’s Conference, the vote 
in plenary session being 114 to 21 with 14 
abstentions. The proposal was supported 
‘by the Canadian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates, but opposed by the Employers’ 
Delegate. 


Two resolutions asking that the Interna- 
tional Labour Office prepare comprehensive 
reports on the law and practice in various 
countries with regard to the protection of 
the property of employers’ and workers’ 
organization, and the termination of con- 
tracts of employment, were adopted with- 
out opposition. 


Equal Remuneration for Men 
and Women Workers 
for Work of Equal Value 


The principle that women workers should 
be paid as much as men where they perform 
work of equal value is embodied in the 
Constitution of the ILO, which was adopted 
in 1919. It is also incorporated in the pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the UN in 1948. 

In attempting to formulate an Inter- 
national Labour Convention or Recommen- 
dation on the subject, however, the ILO 
is seeking to evolve a text which will 
adequately define the principle, and set 
forth methods for its application. 

The Conference Committee which dealt 
with the subject found that there were wide 
differences among its members as to how 
the question should be approached. These 
differences reflected variations in social 
custom, in the systems of wage payment, 
and in the degree of economic development 
among the ILO member countries. There 
was also a fundamental problem as to 
whether the equal pay principle should be 
implemented through legislation or collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The position of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegation had been arrived at after 
consultation with the provincial authorities. 
Briefly, it was to support the equal pay 
principle, and to accept the obligation to 
apply it to employees of the state, but to 
consider its application in industry gener- 
ally as a matter for collective bargaining 
rather than for legislation. 

Following a general debate on the ques- 
tion of equal pay, the committee proceeded 
to a detailed discussion of a draft text pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office. 

As regards definition, the committee de- 
cided first that the term “remuneration” 
should include the basic wage or salary, 
together with any additional emoluments. 

The expression “equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value” was defined as meaning that rates of 
pay “be established without discrimination 
based on sex.” In determining remunera- 
tion it was further decided that, where 
appropriate, measures should be taken to 
promote objective appraisal of jobs on the 
basis of job content. 
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It was agreed that application of the 
equal pay principle might be by law, col- 
lective agreements, or a combination of 
both. ; 

The view was accepted that the inter- 
national regulations should set forth the 
obligation of governments to apply the 
equal pay principle to employees of the 
state. As regards industry generally, gov- 
ernment action to apply the principle was to 
be sought through minimum wage legisla- 
tion and in regard to work executed under 
the terms of public contracts. Governments 
might also help in the general application 
of the principle through the establishment 
of methods for evaluating job content, the 
promoting of public understanding of the 
equity and usefulness of the principle, and 
the conducting of surveys. It was also 
agreed that, with a view to raising their 
productive efficiency, women should have 
equal access with men to facilities for voca- 
tional guidance, training and placement. 

Turning to the question of whether the 
international regulations should take the 
form of a Convention or a Recommenda- 
tion, the Committee decided not to take 
even a provisional decision on this point, 
but to defer action until next year’s Con- 
ference. 

The conclusions of the Committee, when 
presented to the plenary session of the 
Conference, were adopted by 95 votes to 15. 
The Canadian Government and Workers’ 
Delegates supported the text, which was 
opposed by the Canadian Employers’ Dele- 
gate. A resolution to place the item of 
Equal Remuneration on the agenda of next 
year’s Conference for “second discussion” 
was adopted by 117 votes to 0, with 21 
abstentions. The Canadian Employers’ 
Delegate was among those abstaining. 


Vocational Training 


Following consideration of this item in 
committee, the Conference took final action 
to adopt unanimously and with the full 
support of all three groups a Recommenda- 
tion which sets up international standards 
for the vocational training of adults, includ- 
ing disabled persons. 


The Recommendation provides that such 
programs should be studied and worked out 
in co-operation with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations wherever they exist. 

It covers the definition, principles, scope 
and methods of training, training of produc- 
tion workers, on-the-job training, training 
outside the undertaking, training of super- 
visors, recruitment and training of instruc- 
tors, special provisions for training of the 
disabled, and organization and administra- 
tion. #24 
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It calls on the member states to co-oper- 
ate on an international basis, with the help 
of the ILO, by lending experienced person- 
nel on the request of countries seeking such 
assistance, by providing training opportuni- 
ties for workers of other countries, and by 
exchanging personnel and information. 


Minimum Wages in Agriculture 


As the first stage in a program of study 
of the problems of agricultural labour, the 
Conference had on its agenda the question 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery in agri- 
culture. 

Subject to final decision by the 1951 Con- 
ference it was agreed that this question 
should be dealt with by a Convention sup- 
plemented by a Recommendation; and pre- 
liminary work was done on the two pro- 
posed texts. 

Following discussion of the matter by a 
committee, the Conference decided that the 
Convention should lay down general prin- 
ciples for the establishment of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. 

It would provide for consultation with 
employers and workers and would ban 
abatement of rates through individual con- 
tracts or agreements. Partial payment in 
kind would be allowed where this system is 
customary or usual but only if fair and 
reasonable and appropriate for the personal 
use and benefit of the worker and his 
family. 

The Recommendation would provide that 
wages should enable the workers concerned 
to maintain a suitable standard of living 
and should be comparable with rates paid 
in sectors where there are collective bar- 
gaining contracts. 

The Canadian Government position in 
regard to this text was affected by the fact 
that in Canada paid labour accounts for 
only a very small proportion of the total 
agricultural labour force, and further that 
paid agricultural workers in Canada fre- 
quently expect either to become farm prop- 
rietors themselves or to transfer to other 
industries. Thus, while sympathetic to the 
needs of countries where agricultural condi- 
tions are different, and where minimum 
wage-fixing machinery is desirable, the 
Canadian Government Delegates were un-_ 
able to support the adoption of inter- 
national regulations, and abstained in Com- 
mittee in the voting thereon. 

The Conference also adopted without 
opposition a resolution mapping out a 
future program of action for the ILO in 
regard to farm labour. The subjects to be 
studied further, as they apply to agriculture, 
include social insurance, vocational training, 
hours of work, manpower, and safety and 
hygiene. 


Action Against Unemployment 


Although the subject of unemployment 
was not formally on the agenda, the Con- 
ference had before it a report prepared by 
the International Labour Office entitled 
“Action against Unemployment.’ (See p. 
1148.) 


A resolution on the same subject was 
submitted to the Conference by Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, United Kingdom Workers’ Dele- 
gate. This resolution was cors...ered by the 
Resolutions Committee, which amended a 
number of its clauses before placing it 
before the plenary session of the Confer- 
ence. 


Noting that unemployment “still involves 
serious hardship to considerable numbers of 
workers,” and that the fear of mass unem- 
ployment “still results in a feeling of in- 
security for all workers,” the resolution 
affirms the belief that: 

“mass unemployment and underemployment 

are social evils which can be eradicated by 

appropriate policies.” 

It accordingly suggests various courses of 
action, to be followed by international agen- 


cies, governments, and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 
Among these activities, the resolution 


calls first for the establishment of systems 
of unemployment allowances, economic in- 
formation and administrative services, and 
statistics. 

Among other matters, the resolution sug- 
gests also that Governments adapt their 
policies so as to contribute to the main- 
tenance of adequate demand, and so as to 
be prepared in advance, in case significant 
declines in employment occur, to take 
prompt corrective action, whether by flex- 
ible tax systems, price or income supports, 
measures to stimulate activity in particular 
industries or districts, or by large public 
works programs. 

Following a section on the special needs 
of under-developed countries, the resolution 
deals with the international responsibilities 
of nations in regard to maintaining employ- 
ment levels. 

“Tn any particular country,” it is pointed 
out, “the maintenance of full employment 
and the raising of living standards depend 
not only on such action as can be taken by 
the country concerned, but also on the poli- 
cies followed by other countries.” 


The resolution, therefore, urges Govern- 
ments to consider taking action, both in- 
dividually and through the appropriate 
international organizations, to “ensure that 
fluctuations in world trade are not such as 
to cause the spread of depressions from one 
country to another”; to avoid measures 


” 


which would have the effect of creating 
balance-of-trade difficulties for other coun- 
tries; to prevent or moderate pronounced 
fluctuations in international commodity 
prices; to encourage the progressive reduc- 
tion of trade barriers; and to expand the 
flow of capital and technical assistance into 
under-developed countries. 

Finally the resolution pledges the ILO to 
give continuing study to those aspects of 
employment problems which fall within its 
special province, and to co-operate with 
the United Nations and other international 
agencies. 

The resolution on Action against Unem- 
ployment was the subject of vigorous de- 
bate in plenary session. Although supported 
by the Workers’ Group and by almost all 
governments, it met with opposition on the 
part of the Employers’ Group. It was 
finally adopted by 96 votes to 30, with 13 
abstentions, the Canadian Government and 
Workers’ Delegates voting in its favour, and 
the Employer Delegate in opposition. 


Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations 


The Conference set up a Committee to 
consider the annual reports on ratified Con- 
ventions submitted by member countries, 
and the observations thereon made by the 
ILO Committee of Experts which had met 
earlier in the year. 

The Conference Committee studied care- 
fully the observations of the Committee of 
Experts, particularly as regards cases where 
differences appeared to exist between the 
national legislation and practice on the one 
hand and the provisions of the Conventions 
on the other. The Committee also had 
before it, for the first time, reports sub- 
mitted by governments on a number of un- 
ratified Conventions, in accordance with the 
revised Constitution of the ILO. 

Following study and discussion, the Com- 
mittee submitted a detailed report to the 
Conference, containing general comments 
on the way in which member states were 
living up to their obligations under the ILO 
Constitution, and specific observations deal- 
ing with particular cases. 


Finance 

The Conference approved a budget for 
the ILO for the year 1951 of 6,219,506 US. 
dollars. 
Next Conference 


The next session of the Conference is to 
be held in June, 1951, also at Geneva. 
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Employment Service Convention 


Ratified by Canada 


On July 19, 1950, Canada ratified Con- 
vention No. 88 concerning the Organization 
of the Employment Service, which had 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 31st Session in 1948 (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 972). 

On motion of the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, the House 
of Commons approved the Convention on 
May 29, and Senate approval was given 
on June 2. An Order in Council ratifying 
the Convention followed on July 19, 1950. 

Explaining the terms of the Convention, 
Mr. Mitchell said :— 

“Convention No. 88 provides that each 
member state ratifying the Convention 
shall maintain a free public employment 
service, consisting of a national system of 
employment offices under the jurisdiction 
of a national authority. The duty of the 
employment service shall be to ensure the 
best possible organization of the labour 
market, in co-operation with other public 
and private bodies concerned. Co-opera- 
tion of employers and workers shall be 
secured through national, regional and 
local advisory committees. 

“The organization of the employment 
service shall be so arranged as to assist 
workers to find suitable employment and 
to assist employers to find suitable workers 
on a voluntary basis. It shall also facili- 
tate the movement of workers to areas 
with suitable employment opportunities, 
shall collect and make available informa- 
tion on the employment market, co-operate 
in the administration of unemployment 
insurance and other measures for the relief 
of the unemployed, assist in social and 
economic planning to ensure a favourable 
employment situation, and by vocational 
guidance endeavour to meet adequately 
the needs of particular categories of per- 


‘ sons, such as disabled persons and young 


persons. 

“The Canadian representatives at the 
San Francisco conference voted for the 
approval of this Convention.” 

Continuing, Mr. Mitchell said :— 

“Tt will be evident, I think, to all hon. 
members that Canada is already in full 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Convention. Under the provisions of the 
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Unemployment Insurance Act, we have 
established and are operating a national 
employment service in conjunction with 
the unemployment insurance provisions of 
the Act. The nature and standards of 
service provided by the National Employ- 
ment Service under the Act are certainly 
at least as high and as complete as those 
laid down in the Convention. 

“The opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown is that it is within the legislative 
competence of Parliament to give effect 
to this Convention, and no new legislation 
is required for this purpose. 

“The Convention has already been rati- 
fied by the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and 
Bulgaria. 

“In my opinion, Canada should proceed 
to the ratification of this Convention for 
the reason that in the provision and oper- 
ation of our national employment service 
we have given effect to the Convention, 
and to indicate Canada’s approval of its 
objectives and thus to give leadership and 
support to higher international labour 
standards, and for the establishment of 
similar services in other countries. 

“Perhaps I should explain just what 
obligations follow upon -the ratification of 
an international labour organization con- 
vention by a member state. When the 
formal ratification has been communicated 
to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the ratifying 
State is required to take such action as 
may still be necessary to give effect to 
the provisions of the Convention within 
the State by the enactment of legislation 
or otherwise, if this has not already been 
done. 

“Each of the States ratifying the Con- 
vention agrees to make periodic reports to 
the International Labour Office on the 
measures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of the Convention. In 
short, a member state ratifying a conven- 
tion undertakes an obligation that the 
provisions of the Convention shall be given 
continuing effect in that its legislation and 
practice on the subject are on a level at 
least as high as the standards set by the 
provisions of the particular Convention.” 


WORKERS’ EFFICIENCY 


AND EFFECTS OF EMOTIONAL STRAIN 


A recent article by Dr. H. Graham Ross in the Canadian 
Medical Journal discusses ill-health among workers, caused by 


emotional disturbances. 


The article classifies the characteristics 


of jobs likely to bring about excessive tension, and deals with 
the role of the industrial doctor in diagnosing and treating such 


conditions. 


Writing in a recent issue of the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, Dr. H. Graham 
Ross of Montreal said that “the physician 
in industry sees in his practice more cases 
of emotional disturbances with their 
attendant somatic symptoms, than does any 
other branch of the medical profession, even 
including the psychiatrist.” These dis- 
turbances are estimated by Dr. Ross to 
account for over 50 per cent of industrial 
illnesses. His findings are based on studies 
organized by the Industrial Relations Centre 
of McGill University. 

Dr. Ross said that the function of the 
industrial doctor “is to maintain those 
under his supervision in the highest possible 
state of health and physical efficiency.” To 
effectively realize this objective it is neces- 
sary for the physician to accept the broad 
modern concept which “defines health as 
not merely the absence of organic disease, 
but a satisfactory physical, mental and 
emotional adjustment of the individual to 
his environment.” This concept realizes 
that emotional disturbances can lead to 
emotional disorders. 

Emotional disturbances among employees 
can lead to lowered production efficiency 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion, and it has been found 
that psychosomatic disturbances have- a 
direct relation to absenteeism. It has been 
estimated that “380 per cent of sickness 
absence in industrial groups is due to 
emotional disturbances.” This estimate 
ranks “emotional ill-health . . . second only 
to the common cold as a cause of lost 
time.” In addition these emotionally 
disturbed people comprise the “accident 
prone” groups found in ‘industry. 

Because emotionally ill workers are the 
responsibility of the industrial physician, he 
is faced with a direct challenge. If he is 
able to properly diagnose and treat these 
cases, he has “a unique opportunity to make 
a material contribution to the efficient 
operation of his industry and to the health 
standard of his community.’ The diffi- 
culty facing the doctor is that employees 
rarely complain of being emotionally dis- 
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turbed. Complaints which may later be 
proven to have an emotional background 
are presented in some physical form refer- 
able to a physical symptom. 

While psychosomatic symptoms are fairly 
obvious, the causes behind them can be 
complicated and obscure. These causes are 
often “the result of an emotional pattern 
which can be traced back to the childhood 
and even infancy of the patient.” Treat- 
ment of the symptoms is therefore of little 
value Dr. Ross feels, because “the cause 
must be identified and dealt with in order 
to achieve a satisfactory result.” 

Dr. Ross has classified these emotional 
disturbances into two rough groups: “the 
chronic case” and “the acute case.” The 
“chronic case” is one which has resulted 
from a long and deep-seated emotional 
maladjustment. The “original cause may 
lie in some remote incident or situation 
dating back to the childhood of the patient. 
These cases pose a very difficult problem 
in industry.” 

“Acute cases” are usually beyond the 
industrial physician because of his limited 
training, and the length of time necessary 
to “determine the cause of the trouble and 
to carry out effective treatment.” Such 
cases should be referred to a psychiatrist, 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion. 

The “acute case” has origins which are 
fairly recent. These “may be found in 
the work, social or domestic situation.” 
Diagnosis is not too difficult, and such 
cases are more susceptible to treatment 
than the “chronic cases.” The article 
noted that “the most important phase of 
the treatment, is of course correction of 
the cause of trouble.” If the cause lies out- 
side the employee’s work, the role of the in- 
dustrial physician is restricted to diagnosis, 
emergency care, and supervision until an 
outside doctor can assume responsibility. If, 
however, the cause “lies in the work situa- 
tion, the individual physician must assume 
a greater share of responsibility for the 
care and treatment of the patient as well 
as for the correction of the cause.” 
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“Psychosomatic disturbances . . . almost 
always are accompanied by a state of 
excessive nervous tension, at least, this is 
true when the disturbance is of occupa- 
tional origin.” In his study of these 
disturbances, the doctor must therefore 
consider what are called tensional states. 
Tension is actually a “degree of prepared- 
ness for action.” The normally adjusted 
individual should be able to relax once the 
need for this state of preparedness has 
passed. If he cannot relax, lowered mental 
and physical efficiency may result and 
eventually lead to a breakdown. Those who 
suffer from excessive tension usually feel 
insecure. The cause of this insecurity may 


lie in some situation unrelated to the job 


or on the other hand in something directly 
related to the work. It is actually impos- 
sible “to separate these two situations into 
air-tight compartments.” 

Dr. Ross has listed certain job char- 
acteristics which provoke breakdowns. These 
characteristics may be found in (1) the job 
itself or (2) the job setting. 

Among the characteristics of the job 
which may create excessive tension is 
fragmentation. Fragmentation is described 
as the modern assembly-line tendency to 
break jobs up so that the worker often 
performs functions “which have no mean- 
ing for him in relation to the finished 
product, and are repetitious and monoto- 
nous.” Some workers overcome this 
monotony by devices such as counting the 


~ units they produce in groups, or by timing. 


Others, however, especially the “more 
imaginative and intelligent” are liable to 
succumb to tension on these jobs. 

“The degree of responsibility involved 
in a job and the development of tensional 
states,” are definitely related according to 
Dr. Ross. “The tendency to excessive 
tension is increased by such factors as 
undefined responsibility, divided responsi- 
bility, excessive responsibility and respon- 
sibility without authority.” 

Other characteristics noted by Dr. Ross 
which can cause excessive tensional rise 
are: excessive motor demands, found in 
jobs where the worker does not control the 
speed of operation; excessive noise, vibra- 
tion, temperature, etc.; unpredictable flow 
of work; jobs which are either above or 
below, the individual’s capacity; deadline 
jobs; and repetitive jobs. 

Human relations in industry also play an 
important part in producing emotional 
states in the worker according to Dr. Ross. 
These disturbing causes found in the job 
setting itself include:— 

1. Non-acceptance of the worker by those 


Hon whom he is in contact on the 
Job; 
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2. Rigid job standards. The employers’ 
standards and those of the employees 
may differ and cause tension. ‘This 
is a problem of supervision; 

3. The necessity for the individual to 
subordinate his own interests to group 
requirements. This is closely linked 
to (1) above; 

4. Inadequate qualifications. The. worker 
who does not have proper qualifica- 
tions works under a handicap which 
usually results in tension. “The 
answer to this is the provision of 
adequate training and _ preparation 
before the worker is assigned to such 


a job;” i ‘ 
supervision. “This 


5. Inadequate 
result in  over-direction or under- 


direction by the supervisor, and in 
either case, will produce a sense of 
frustration or insecurity, leading to 
excessive tension.” 

In addition to the job characteristics 
which cause excessive tensional rise, Dr. 
Ross has listed some characteristics of 
the individual which are likely to cause 
tension. Included in this group are:— 

Deviations in motivation. The worker 
may suffer from “overmotivation”, which 
means that his effort is not rewarded by 
his achievement. The employee’s personal 
motivation may not be identified with the 
job which is to be done. This is “under- 
motivation” and may lead to a feeling that 
there is “no sense of reward of accomplish- 
ment”. There may also be a “conflict of 
motives, where there is not sufficient skill, 
training or confidence that the decision 
made will be rewarded in the sense_ of 
meeting the personal goal.” 

Workers who are specially prone to 
emotional disturbances include the ageing 
worker, faced with failing physical capa- 
city and possibly an uncertain future, and 
physically handicapped people. Others who 
tend to get emotionally disturbed are 
those who show tendencies to insecurity; 
inability to co-operate; hostility; and those 
who feel inadequate. 

The “detection, correction and prevention 
(of these tensional disturbances) is the 
responsibility of the industrial physician,” 
in Dr. Ross’ opinion, but he suggests that 
the physician must not exceed his “normal 
advisory function,” and assume any of the 
“line authority of management,” in his 
approach to the problem. 

Dr. Ross concluded that the new trend 
in industry is toward better co-operation 
between the medical and personnel depart- 
ment, and “the industrial physician is, 
however, by the nature of his training and 
professional status, in a position to provide 
guidance and direction to management in 
the development of personnel policies 
directed toward the establishment of better 
mental and emotional health within the 
organization.” 


may 


OLDER WORKERS: 


INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS OF AGEING 


The retirement problem of the older worker, and the economic 
and social aspects which advancing age present are of increas- 


ingly wmportant interest. 


The following is a summary of an 


article appearing in a recent issue of the Monthly Labour Review. 


The problem of retirement and the 
related economic and social aspects of 
ageing form the basis of an article by Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labour Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labour 
and printed in the Monthly Labour Review. 
The problem is now one of general interest 
to government, industry, and labour. 

Commissioner Clague pointed out that, 
“in a very direct way, the magnitude of 
this problem reflects the tremendous gains 
in life conservation which have been made 
possible by medical science and its prac- 
titioners.” Between 1900 and 1947 life ex- 
pectation for males in the United States has 
increased from about 48 years to 65 years. 
Current estimates are that about “62 out 
of every 100 can expect to attain the con- 
ventional age of retirement.” 

One direct result of this reduction in 
mortality has been to increase rapidly both 
the numbers and proportion of aged in the 
population. Mr. Clague noted that “in 
1900, only about 38 million persons—or 1 
out of 25—were 65 years of age and over. 
At present about 114 million men and 
women, or 1 out of 18, are in this age 
group, and their number is rising rapidly 
each year.” If this trend continues, the 
numbers of aged will have doubled by the 
end of the century, and “they will com- 
prise a significantly greater percentage of 
the population than at present.” 

In addition to the increase in the 65 and 
over group, there has been an impressive 
growth of those of “mature years” between 
46 and 64. The proportion of people in 
this group has increased from one-seventh 
in 1900 to one out of every five today. 
Mr. Clague feels that “it is likely that the 
group will continue to grow in importance 
in the next several decades.” 

Employment opportunities for old and 
near-old workers have not kept up with 
their increased numbers. The change from 
an agrarian to an industrial economy 
coupled with advances in technology and 
science have “effectively tended to limit 
the scope of employment for the growing 
aged population.” This has been reflected 
by the decreasing numbers of men over 65 
who are still gainfully employed. 
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Life Expectancy 
and Financial Security 


Between 1900 and 1940, “the average 
gap between working life and total life 
expectancy had almost doubled .. .,” Com- 
missioner Clague said. Increased produc- 
tivity, resulting in higher wages, pension 
plans and social security have enabled 
“a modest proportion of former workers to 
live comfortably in retirement, if they so 
desire.” However, there are many aged 
workers who have gone on working when 
they would prefer to retire, “if they are 
given an effective choice between continued 
work and retirement.” These people are 
in the very large group of industrial 
workers who have not been able to save 
any significant sums during their working 
life. Estimates have shown that one in 
three U.S. families were unable to save 
anything and about one-fourth have aver- 
aged savings of less than $200. Commis- 
sioner Clague pointed out that “insurance 
actuaries state that a worker would require 
almost $15,000 in cash to be able to provide 
himself with a modest annuity of $100 per 
month, starting at age 65.” 

In the face of these facts, “organized 
labour has made a powerful drive to 
negotiate directly with management for 
pensions.” In addition to this, Federal and 
State programs for “welfare old-age assis- 
tance have expanded greatly... .” The 
Commissioner feels that the adoption of 
the amendments to the Social Security Act 
before the American Senate “is funda- 
mental.’ The adoption of the new Federal 
legislation will not replace union and indus- 
try pension ‘programs, according to Mr. 
Clague, but will “supplement benefits by 
assistance programs for those aged persons 
without any substantial period of service in 
covered employment.” 

The expansion of old-age insurance 
programs “will afford many aged workers 
a real choice between continued work and 
retirement,” the article said, and will not 
force those workers over 65 who are 
physically able, to retire if they do not 
want to. 
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“The situation of many werkers of mature 
age, between their late forties and sixties, 


who have not yet attained retirement age, . 


but who are exposed to the risk of in- 
voluntary and premature separation from 
the working force,” is “even more far- 
reaching in scope,” Mr. Clague asserted, 
and the problem of these workers is very 
important. While the majority of these 
workers do not want to retire, the in- 
creased tempo of modern production often 
leaves them at a serious competitive 
disadvantage. This situation was high- 
lighted during the depression, the article 
noted, and still exists today to a lesser 
degree. 

Commissioner Clague was firm in the 
belief that some way must be found to look 
after those who are ineligible for pensions 
or do not want to retire. He pointed out that 
one of the arguments used for not employ- 
ing these people has been the decrease in 
physical capability brought on by old age. 
However, recent investigation has shown 
“that the extent of physical impairment 
may be exaggerated in popular thinking.” 


TEEN-AGE YOUTH 


IN THE LABOUR MARKET 


It is therefore necessary “to appraise the 
older worker as an individual, who may be 
quite unlike the average man of his age.” 

While older workers may be less adapt- 
able to changing work situations, they 
compare favourably to younger workers in 
regard to absenteeism, and work injury 
records. Mr. Clague also pointed out that 
experience is an important asset possessed 
by older workers which can be used on 
jobs other than the production line. 

While “many labour-management agree- 
ments also protect the ageing worker on 
the job,” Mr. Clague said, the problem of 
the older worker who lacks continuity of 
employment still remains. The solution 
“requires large-scale development of jobs 
suited to the capabilities of older people 
and the working out of systematic means 
of getting them into these jobs.” This 
program will require study and research 
before it cam be implemented, but its 
success would “contribute a large and 
growing amount of otherwise unused man- 
power to the national income.” 


A recent United States Government study reports the employ- 


ment problems of 524 “teen-agers” in Louisville. 


It emphasizes 


the need for training and counselling particularly for children in 


low-income groups. 


The findings of a survey on the employ- 
ment opportunities and problems of a 
group of young people under typical condi- 
tions of city life have been issued by the 
Labour Standards Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour in an 
illustrated report, Hunting a Career, A 
Study of Out-of-School Youth in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The survey covered 524 out-of-school 


' young persons ranging in age from 14 


through 19. The reasons these young 
people left school, the conditions under 
which they looked for work and were 
employed, the financial pressures they were 
under, and the meagre or ample help they 
received from counselling and placement 
services in securing and holding satis- 
factory jobs are described in. detail. 
Besides the personal interviews held with 
each youth, the Bureau also obtained 
information from employers, union officials, 
community agencies, school and work- 
permit officials and State Labour depart- 
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ment officials who contributed material on 
employer and labour attitudes toward 
hiring young people, their employment 
problems and working conditions. 


Findings of Survey 


The 524 boys and girls represented 
cross-sections of three age groups of the 
out-of-school population in the labour 
market. Of the entire group 443 were 
white and 81 were Negroes. At the time 
of the interview they were divided accord- 
ing to age as follows: 113 were 14 or 15 
years old; 217 were 16 or 17 years old and 
194 were 18 or 19 years old. 

Slightly less than half of the 16- and 
17-year olds had completed as much as 
the ninth grade. Nearly one-third of those 
who were 14 or 15 years of age had dropped 
out of school without completing more than 
the seventh grade. In all there were 440 
of the group who had not graduated from 
high school: 


The motives of the 440 young people 
who left school before graduation, the 
report states, fell readily into a few 
general categories: dissatisfaction with 
school; economic pressure; the attraction 
of wage earning; marriage; or various 
personal or family emergencies. 


While the general level of employment 
was high in Louisville and the country as 
a whole, at the time of the survey 177 of 
the 524 teen-agers were unemployed. Gen- 
erally the proportion without jobs decreased 
as age increased. Shifting from one job to 
another was a frequent occurrence, the 
report states, those out of school three 
years or longer having had an average of 
3-9 jobs each. - 

Barred from certain types of factory work 
under the child-labour provisions of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, children under 
16 looked to the trade and service indus- 
tries, such as_ stores, restaurants and 
hospitals, for their jobs. On the other 
hand, more boys and girls over 16 years 
of age were employed in manufacturing 
than in any other industry. With the 16- 
to 19-year old workers trade ranked second 
and service industries third. 


Hours of Work and Wages 


While 40 hours is the maximum work 
week recommended for young people under 
18, the report points out that many 
children worked excessive hours, usually 
because their jobs were in stores, restau- 
rants, laundries and hospitals where long 
hours are characteristic. Workers 18 or 19 
years of age, on the other hand, being 
employed more generally in manufacturing 
where hours are closely regulated by law 
or union contract, enjoyed shorter hours 
of labour. 


The matter of wages is usually an 
important factor in the choice of job which 
a young person makes and the satisfaction 
he feels in his employment. In the survey, 
it was found that for the youngest group 
the median wage was 48 cents an hour and 
for the oldest group 71 cents. For those 
in manufacturing the median wage was 
more than 75 cents an hour. 

When asked how well they liked the 
occupation in which they were working or, 
if unemployed, had last been working, one- 
third of the teen-agers said they were 
highly satisfied; slightly less than one-half 
were moderately satisfied; one-fifth mildly 
dissatisfied; and somewhat more than one- 
tenth were acutely dissatisfied. Feelings 
of dissatisfaction were greatest among the 
youngest workers, the Negro youth, and 
the unemployed, some of whom had quit 
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their jobs because they disliked the nature 
of their work. 

The majority of the boys and girls, even 
those who were dissatisfied with their 
occupation, had made no vocational plans 
for obtaining more education, or special 
training, or even for changing into work 
better suited to them. In their choice of 
occupation, the largest number said that 
try-out on a job had influenced them most. 
Parents ranked second as a vocational 
influence, with school personnel and friends 
ranking third and fourth. 


Employer and Union Attitudes 


Some 41 Louisville employers were inter- 
viewed and of these the majority favoured 
greater education on the part of the 
youthful applicants. When hiring workers, 
most of the 41 employers considered educa- 
tional background, neatness, courtesy and 
dependability as more valuable attributes 
than previous work experience or specific 
vocational skills. 

Selected union officials who were inter- 
viewed were, without exception, of the 
opinion that young people should get all 
the education possible, staying in school 
until at least 18 years of age. 


Conclusions 


The Louisville study of out-of-school 

youth in the labour market shed light on. 
the types of basic personal and social 
problems that young people face in making 
the transition between school and work, 
according to the report. 
' To begin with, “the immaturity of boys 
and girls out of school at 14 and 15 years, 
their poor preparation for work, and their 
difficulty in finding employment of any 
kind,” the report comments, “point up 
with renewed emphasis the importance of 
continued schooling at least to the age 
OPAC gas) 

It was apparent from the survey that 
a definite lack of communication existed 
between the majority of the young people 


interviewed and the counselling, placement 


and other social services in the community. 
“To a great extent,” observes the report, 
“the children did not seek the services and 
the services did not seek the children.” 


Suggestions made by the study for 
facilitating the transition from school to 
the working world are already being 
practised or investigated, the report states. 
The knowledge that many young people ~ 
feel strongly that school is not giving them 
what they want or need in education has 
given rise to new developments in some 
of the secondary school curricula. 
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The idea of bringing counselling services 
to a child long before he reaches the legal 
age to leave school for work is also receiv- 
ing wider attention. In this way the child. 
with educational or personal problems of 
adjustment can be helped while those 
problems are still in the early stages. 

That society has a special responsibility 
toward any child who is compelled to 
withdraw from school for financial reasons 
is an opinion advanced by the report. It 
emphasized that in addition to programs 
of public assistance and social security, 
adequate funds for student aid from some 
source are needed. Such a program would, 
however, require proper administration so 
as to maintain the self-respect of the young 
persons for whom it was designed. 

The public employment office is of 
primary importance, states the report, in 
that it can do much to assist the young 
person in finding a suitable occupation. 


/ 


Close co-operation between the school and 
public employment office, both in exchange 
of labour-market information and in place- 
ment of in-school youth in part-time jobs, 
can create a strong feeling of confidence in 
the employment office on the part of the 
young person leaving school. : 

In any assessment of young people’s 
employment needs “it is important,” states 
the report, “to look particularly to youth 
from Negro or other minority groups and 
to the children in low-income families.” 
For it is among these groups that the 
problems may assume their acutest forms. 
“Children living in the alleys or on the 
wrong side of the tracks, children belonging 
to minority groups, are very often the ones 
who are most diffident in seeking help, 
most inarticulate: in expressing their needs.” 
“Tf they are to be reached,” the report con- 
cludes, “the community must go more than 
half way.” 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS 
OF LABOUR LEGISLATION AT MONTREAL 


“The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, an organiza- 
tion of federal and provincial departments, 
boards and commissions administering 
labour laws, held its ninth annual meeting 
in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on May 
29-31. In his welcome to the delegates at 
the opening session, Mr. Gérard Tremblay, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Quebec, 
emphasized the value of these annual con- 
ferences for the exchange of opinion on 
common problems arising out of the admin- 
istration of labour legislation. 

In addition to officials of the federal 
Department of Labour, nine provinces, 
including the new Province of Newfound- 
land, were represented by the Deputy 
Minister or other chief labour. officer. 
Newfoundland joined the Association in 
1949. 

From some Provinces there were in 
attendance also the Chief Factory Inspector 
and other officials concerned with the, 
administration of laws governing minimum 


wages and labour relations. One pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour attended 
several sessions. The topics discussed 


included industrial safety, labour statistics, 
conciliation methods in industrial disputes, 
minimum wages, and the organization of 
a provincial department of labour and its 
relations with other government depart- 


ments. 


“Labour Relations in Britain Today” was 
the subject of an address given at the 
dinner meeting on May 30 by Miss E. 
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Buckley Sharp, O.B.E., M.A.,. Deputy 
Director of the Institute of Personnel 
Management of Great Britain.’ Miss Sharp 
described the relationship between 
employers and- organized labour at both 
national and factory levels. Much of the 
wartime machinery of consultation between 
the Government, representatives of 
employers and trade unions, she said, had 
been continued and developed and “despite 
divergent views on socialism and capitalism, 
the two sides in industry have never worked 
better together at national level than they 
do today.” The speaker then dealt with 
the part played by the Ministry of Labour 
in industrial relations, with particular refer- 
ence to its interest in the field of personnel 
management, and also outlined some of the 
problems facing the British trade union 
movement. : 

An interesting feature of the Conference 
was a visit to the Montreal Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Centre arranged for the 
delegates through the courtesy of the Que- 
bec Department of Labour. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba; first Vice- 
President, N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, New Brunswick; second 
Vice-President, J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ontario; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, 
federal Department of Labour. James 
Thomson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia, is Past President. 


The following federal and _ provincial 
representatives were present at the Con- 
ference: Federal Department of Labour— 
Paul E. Coté, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, G. V. Hay- 
thorne, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, G. R. Carroll, Research 
Assistant, Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service, J. D. Forbes, J. B. Lane, 
Economics and Research Branch, G. G. 
Blackburn, Director, Information . Branch, 
G. M. Ingersoll, Acting Chief, Legislation 
Branch, Evelyn Woolner, Edith Lorentsen, 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch; Alberta— 
K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial 


Relations; British Columbia — James 
Thomson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Macgregor Macintosh, Labour Relations 
Board; Manitoba—W. Elliott Wilson, 


Deputy Minister of Labour, W. Trevor 
Davies, Director of Industrial Safety; 
New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, H. F. White, Director 
of Minimum Wages and Labour Rela- 
tions; Newfoundland—S. H. Parsons, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Nova Scotia— 
R. E. Anderson, Secretary, Department of 
Labour, J. D. Whiteley, Chief Inspector, 
Evelyn B. Spruin, Secretary, Minimum 
Wage Board; Ontario—Hon. Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour, J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, E. H. Gilbert, Chief 


Inspector, C. G. Gibson, Mechanical 
Engineer, Patterson Farmer, Director, 
Minimum Wage Branch, P. M. Draper, 


Chairman, Labour Relations Board, Louis 


Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Alice 
Buscombe, Statistician, Department of 
Labour; Quebee—Gérard Tremblay, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Donat Quimper, Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister of Labour, Jean Paul 
Deslierres, Secretary, Superior Council of - 
Labour, Geo. M. Giroux, Technical Adviser, 
Minimum Wage Commission, Philippe 
Rousseau, Legal Adviser, Minimum Wage 
Commission, Charles Bélanger, Secretary, 
Minimum Wage Commission, Emile 
Doucet, Secretary, Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, Montreal District, Edmond 
L’Heureux, Chief of Claims, Minimum 
Wage Commission, Cyprien Miron, Director, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service, Noel 
Bérubé, Chief, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Quebec District, Roger Lapierre, 
Director of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Montreal District, J. F. Girouard, 
Secretary, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Montreal District, Ubald Brunet, 
M. E. Lacasse, Conciliation Officers, Clovis 


Bernier, Chief Inspector, Paul Garneau, 
Secretary, Labour Inspection Service, 
Wilfrid Beaulac, Inspector, Quebec Dis- 


trict, L. O. Guyon, Deputy Chief Inspector, 
Quebee District, F. O’Carroll, Inspector, 
J. B. Delisle, Technician and Special 
Officer, Inspection Service, P. E. Thérien, 
Apprenticeship Branch, David Robillard, 
Treasurer, Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission; Saskatchewan—J. H. Williams, 
Director of Wages and Hours Branch, 
C. K. Murchison, Executive Assistant, 
Department of Labour, R. J. Henderson, 
Executive Officer, Labour Relations Board. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The month of June was featured by the restoration of amicable 
relations between The Canadian Press and the American News- 
paper Guild and by the settlement of a dispute affecting the 
ground employees of various United States air lines operating at 


Gander, Newfoundland. 


Introduction 


An amicable adjustment was secured dur- 
ing June of the differences between The 
Canadian Press and its subsidiary, Press 
News, Limited, and the American News- 
paper Guild which had led the union to 
apply to the Minister of Labour for consent 
to prosecute the two companies and their 
respective general managers. As reported 
in the June issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE 
(p. 823) the Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. James H. Stitt, of Ottawa as an Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commission under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act to endeavour to facilitate collective 
bargaining between the parties and, failing 
this, to make a report to him on the alleged 
offences mentioned in the Guild’s complaint. 
The Guild’s allegations included charges 
that The Canadian Press had refused to 
bargain collectively and had refused to con- 
tinue to employ any guild members on the 
Parliamentary staff of the news gathering 
agency. 

In reporting that the Guild’s applications 
for consent to prosecute had been with- 
drawn, the Commissioner stated that The 
Canadian Press was prepared to negotiate 
an agreement covering all its editorial em- 
ployees within Canada, that the right of 
any staff member in Ottawa to belong to 
the American Newspaper Guild had been 
recognized, and that collective bargaining 
was, in fact, proceeding between the parties. 
The case involving Press News, Limited, 
was settled in similar fashion on the basis 
of adjustments and replacements concerning 
certain individuals. 

roe 


On June 26, 1950, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from a Conciliation Officer 
indicating the settlement of matters in dis- 
pute between Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., and the Allied Avia- 
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tion Service Company of Newfoundland 
Limited, represented by the Airport Em- 
ployers’ Organization, and the Association 
of Aviation Employees (Federal Labour 
Union No. 24609, A.F.L.), representing 
ground crew employees of the companies 
employed at Gander, Nfld. 

The settlement was reached following a 
series of conferences between the parties 
presided over by the Conciliation Officer, 
who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with the dispute on June 6, 
1950, on the request of the union. 

By the terms of settlement, the Associa- 
tion was recognized as the bargaining agent 
of the employees of the companies con- 
cerned who are Canadian citizens and who 
are permanently domiciled in Canada. 
Wage increases of varying amounts were 
granted, depending on the classifications of 
the employees. It was also agreed that, 
when overtime work is performed, employ- 
ees are to be granted equivalent time off 
within thirty days. No provision was 
made in the agreement to cover changes 
in the cost of living, but the com- 
panies concerned undertook, in letters to 
the Association, to make no change prior 
to October 31, 1950, in the cost of living 
allowances currently being paid, although 
the companies reserved the right to reduce 
the allowances should employees’ rentals be 
reduced by the companies. The employers 
also stated their intention to conduct a sur- 
vey which would enable them to establish 
reasonably accurate cost-of-living allowances 
at Gander. Weekly hours of work were 
reduced from 48 to 44, and monthly hours 
from 208 to 191. Employees were granted 
two calendar weeks’ vacation after each 
twelve consecutive months of service, the 
period during which vacation might be 
taken to be governed by seniority and the 
requirements of the service. It was also 
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agreed that sick leave would accrue on the 
basis of one work-day for each calendar 
month, with a limited accrual of twelve 
work-days in any calendar year and an 
accumulated maximum accrual of sixty 
working days. 

a * ok 


In the July issue of the Lasour GazerrTs 
(p. 1043) it was reported that a Conciliation 
Officer had been unable to effect a settle- 
ment in a dispute between the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc., and four stevedoring companies 
carrying on operations at Sorel, P.Q., namely 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company Limited, North American 
Elevators Limited and Sorel Dock and 
Stevedoring Company, Limited. The Min- 
ister of Labour established a Conciliation 
Board on June 9 to deal with the situation, 
but a mutually satisfactory settlement was 


reached between the parties before the 
Bogrd was fully constituted. 

On June 6 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation to deal with a dispute between the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. The matters 
in dispute included the terms of a proposed 
pension plan, wage rate increases, differen- 
tials for tradesmen and garage employees, 
holidays with pay, and sick benefits. Later 
in the month, the Minister appointed 
Messrs. J. J. Connolly, K.C., of Ottawa and 
C. L. Dubin, of Toronto as members on the 
recommendation ‘of the employer and the 
union respectively, and early in July com- 
pleted the personnel of the Board by the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. Coch- 
rane of Brampton, Ontario, as Chairman and 
third member. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion | jurisdiction, ie., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion. Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
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or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. , / 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s; Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
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. ordered four representation votes. 


Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine ‘their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 


and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of June. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected one application 
for certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
eight applications for certification, and 
During 
the month the Board received three appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, for a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by Vancouver Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 824). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the Company’s Signal Repair 
Shop at Westmount, P.Q. (L.G., June 
1950, p. 824). 

3. The Grand International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, for a unit of 
employees of the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways Company comprising locomotive 
engineers handling steam or other classes 
of motive power (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1041). 

4. Local 1764, Steamship Checkers and 
Cargo Repairmen and Weighers and 
Samplers, Saint John, N.B., of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, for a 
unit of employees of certain companies, 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., employed at Saint John, 
N.B., in the classifications of steamship 
checkers, cargo repairmen, weighers and 
samplers, together with manifest clerks and 
office employees employed on the docks. 
The applicant union was also certified as 
bargaining agent for similar units of 
employees of D. Cameron and Son, Inc., 
and James W. Brittain and Son (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1041). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 

Local Council No. 1, Canadian Marine 
Engineers’ Association, and the National 
Sand and Material Company Limited, 
Toronto (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 
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The application was rejected following 
investigation and reference to the parties 
concerned. 


Applications for Certification 


Withdrawn 
1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees, and 
Agences Maritimes Enregistré, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and F. J. 
Dinan, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 824). 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees and 


General Equipment Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and Inter- 
national Fertilizers Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 

5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and Rock 
City Tobacco Company, Limited, Quebec, 
P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 

6. The Brotherhood 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Erpress and Station Employees, and Arthur 
Vaillancourt, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 825). ; 

7. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways (Harbour 
Workers, Quebec, P.Q.) (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 825). 

8. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Harbour Workers, Quebec, P.Q.) (1.G., 
June, 1950, p. 825). 

The Board allowed the withdrawal of 
the foregoing applications on the request 
of the Vice-President of the Brotherhood. 


of Railway and 


Pa: 


below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, and Canada 
Coach Lines, Limited, Hamilton (See 
Following an investigation of the 
application the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected, 
the names of both the applicant union and 
the intervening union, the Canada Coach 
Lines Independent Employees’ Union, to 
appear on the ballot. (Returning Officer: 
I. J. Ainsborough.) 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Office 
of Auditor of Freight Receipts) (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1041). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 


affected. (Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 
38. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and the Westward Shipping 


Company Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1041). Following an investigation 
of the application the Board ordered a 
representation vote of the employees 
affected. (Returning Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


4. Division No. 59, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1950, 
p. 1041). Following an investigation of the 
application the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected. 
(Returning Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local 1454, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, on behalf 
of employees in the operations and main- 
tenance divisions of Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins.) 


2. Local 508, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of certain employees of Johnston 
National Storage Limited, Nanaimo, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Gulf and Lake Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, on board the 
ss. Birchton, and ss. Cedarton. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin.) 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Local Union 1440, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC), Applicant, 


and 
The Hydro-Electric 
Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant trade union as bargaining 
agent of a unit of employees of the 
Respondent. Respondent is a corporate 
body created by by-law of the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa under the provisions 
of the Public Utilities Act, RSO 1937, 
Chapter 286, and operates a public electric 
power undertaking owned by the City of 
Ottawa to provide electric power to users 
in and adjoining the City of Ottawa in the 
Province of Ontario. 

The background of the present applica- 
tion is as follows: Prior to December 31, 
1949, the Ottawa Light, Heat and Power 
Company Limited, a private corporation 
incorporated under legislation of the 
Federal Parliament owned and operated an 
electric power undertaking providing elec- 
trie power to users in the Ottawa area as 
well as in the Province of Quebec. This 
company took delivery of electric power 
from power-producing firms at points on 
the Quebec side of the Ottawa River, and 
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Commission of 


the City of Ottawa, 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. J. Hills and A. R. Mosher. 
The Judgment of the Board was 


delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 

These Reasons for Judgment were 
adopted by the Board at its. meeting on 
May 10, 1950. See L.G., July, p. 1041. 


transmitted such power on its own feeder 
power lines across the Ottawa River into 
the Province of Ontario for distribution and 
sale to users in Ontario. As an inter- 
provincial undertaking connecting the two 
provinces the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act has been applied 
to this company and its employees by 
virtue of the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of Section fifty-three of that Act. } 

By Chapter 67, Statutes of Ontario, 1948, 
the Corporation of the City of Ottawa was 
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authorized to purchase all that part of the 


undertaking, property and assets of the) 


Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company 
Limited situated in the Province of 
Ontario. Under this statute and an Order 
in Council made thereunder, the purchase 
thus authorized was completed by and 
pursuant to the provisions of an agree- 
ment entered into between the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited 
as the Vendor, and the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa as the Purchaser, and 
Respondent as a third party to the agree- 
ment, under date of December 19, 1949. 


Following upon the completion of the 
agreement, the electric power utility thus 
acquired under the agreement by the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa became 
a part of the electric power utility which 
had theretofore been owned by the City 


‘and operated by the Respondent in the 


Ottawa area in the Province of Ontario. 
The employees of the Ottawa Light, Heat 
and Power Company who had_ been 
employed upon or in respect of the oper- 
ation of the undertaking thus taken over 
were as from December 31, 1949, taken 
into the employ of the Respondent. 
Present application covers employees 
employed in the operation of the enlarged 
enterprise. 


The Respondent contests the applica- 
tion and contends that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
does not apply to or in respect of its 
employees or to the Respondent because 


(a) the work, undertaking and business 
of the Respondent is not within the 
legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, but is within the 
exclusive legislative authority of the 
Legislature. of Ontario; 

(b) the Respondent owns no property in 
any province other than Ontario, nor 
is any employee of the Commission 
employed in any province other than 
the Province of Ontario; and 

(ec) the work, undertaking and business 
of the Commission does not fall 
within» any of the special cases 
referred to in paragraphs (a) to (h), 
inclusive, of Section fifty-three of the 
said Act. 


The matter was set down for hearing of 
argument on the specific issue so raised, 
and the Board has had the advantage of 
hearing very complete argument thereon 
presented by counsel for both parties. 

Counsel for the Respondent, in referring 


~ to the terms of the agreement of December 


19, 1949, between Ottawa Light, Heat and 
Power Company Limited, hereinafter called 
“the Vendor”, and the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa and the Respondent, and 
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existing operating arrangements, points out 
that :— 


(a) the agreement specifically provided 
that the sale did not include the 
assets of the Vendor in the Province 
of Quebec; 


(b) under the agreement the Vendor 
undertook to arrange with the Gati- 
neau Power Company for delivery, 
at expense of the Vendor, of power 
supplied by the Gatineau Power Com- 
pany at a point in the Province of 
Ontario or at the interprovincial 
boundary, but in event of the Vendor 
being unable to do so before December 
31, 1949, at an expense not exceeding 
$5,000, the Vendor, if requested by 
the Corporation of the City of Ottawa 
or the Respondent, undertook at the 
expense of the Vendor to incorporate 
a company for the purpose of holding 
the interest in lands, transmission 
lines, cables and other works of the 
Vendor in the Province of Quebec used 
for the purpose of delivering power 
from the Gatineau Power Company to 
the Vendor and to transfer all stock 
in such company to the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa or its 
appointee; 

(c) pursuant to the provisions of the 
agreement referred to in paragraph 
(b), a company, the Remic Rapids 
Electric Company Limited, was 
created by the Vendor under the 
provisions of the Dominion Companies 
Act, and shares in this company are 
held by the Corporation of the City 
of Ottawa, and the directors of that 
company are officers of the said 
Corporation; 


(d) the Vendor transferred to the Remic 
Rapids Electric Company Limited all 
the feeder lines owned by the Vendor 
used for the purpose of transmitting 
power from the Quebee side of the 
Ottawa River to the Ontario side 
of that river; 

(e) the only other power feeder_ lines 
transmitting power from the Quebec 
side of the Ottawa River to the 
Ontario side thereof of which the 
Respondent takes delivery for pur- 
poses of its operations consist of five 
lines owned by the Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company Limited, which, 
under agreement between the Gatineau 
Transmission Company Limited and 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario, carry power contracted for 
by the said Commission. This power 
is delivered to the said Commission 
in the Province of Ontario, and when 
the said Commission obtains delivery 
of the power in Ontario, it gives it 
to the Respondent; ¢ 

(f) the Remic Rapids Electric Company 
Limited is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the feeder power lines 
across the Ottawa River under agree- 
ment with the Vendor; 


(g) pursuant to an_ existing agreement 
between Remic Rapids Electric Com- 
pany Limited and the Respondent, the 
Remic Rapids Electric Company 
Limited has agreed to and _ does 
transmit aM delivered by the 
Gatineau Power Company to the 
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Respondent at the installations of the 
Respondent in the City of Ottawa, 
in consideration of the payment by 
the Respondent to the Company of a 
stated monthly amount of money. 

In summary, the Counsel for the 
Respondent submits that the specific pur- 
pose of the provisions of the sale agree- 
ment referred to and the establishment of 
the Remic Rapids Electric Company 
Limited and the agreements made with it 
was to provide that neither the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa nor the 
Respondent would acquire any assets what- 
ever in the Province of Quebec. 

Respondent further states that none of 
the employees of the Respondent work in 
the Province of Quebec in the course of 
their employment, except on occasions 
when its employees are requested by the 
Gatineau Power Company for special work, 
in which event they are taken on tempor- 
arily during the period of such employment 
on the payroll of the Gatineau Power 
Company. 

Counsel for the Applicant in contending 
that the work or undertaking upon which 
the employees of the. Respondent are 
employed is a work or undertaking con- 
necting one province with another, bring- 
ing it within the scope of paragraph (b) 
of Section fifty-three of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
submits that the undertaking of the 
Respondent could not exist independently 
of the feeder transmission power lines 
running across the interprovincial boundary 
and owned by the Remic Electric Power 
Company Limited, that this Company is 
wholly owned by the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa, and that the Respondent 
is the agent of ‘that Corporation and is 
carrying on its operations for and on the 
behalf of the Corporation. Counsel asks 
the Board to find that the undertaking 
which the Respondent operates on the 
Ontario side of the Ottawa River and the 
feeder transmission lines owned by the 
Remic Electric Power Company Limited 
are in fact one indivisible work or under- 
taking to which the Act applies in virtue 
of paragraph (b) of Section fifty-three 
thereof. 

While the legal transactions attendant 
upon the transfer of assets of the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited 
in the Province of Ontario to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa are somewhat 
involved, the effect thereof in so far as 
the operations of the Respondent are 
concerned is quite clear. 

The Respondent has for a good many 
years past operated a public utility electric 
power undertaking in the area of the City 


of Ottawa in the Province of Ontario which 
is owned by the City of Ottawa and is a 
municipal undertaking. It has obtained the 
bulk of the power required by it for its 
operations from the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario, which in turn has 
acquired at least a portion of the power 
required to supply the Respondent by 
taking delivery of such power from the 
Gatineau Power Company at a_ point 
within the Province of Ontario. The power 
so delivered by the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario and given to the 
Respondent is transmitted from points 
within the Province of Quebec by means 
of feeder power transmission lines running 
across the interprovincial boundary which 
are, 1t was stated at the hearing by Counsel 
for the Respondent, the property of the 
Gatineau Power Company. The under- 
taking operated by the Respondent has at 
all times heretofore been regarded and has 
operated as a local undertaking to which 
the provisions of provincial labour rela- 
tions legislation have applied without ques- 
tion, apart from the period in which the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
enacted under the War Measures Act had 
overriding effect. 

As far as this Board has been able ‘to 
determine, the effect of the transaction 
between the City and the Ottawa Light, 
Heat and Power Company has been to 
simply extend the size of the undertaking 
so operated by the Respondent by adding 
thereto the undertaking in the Province 
of Ontario acquired by the Corporation of 
the City of Ottawa by purchase from the 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company 
Limited. This, however, has not changed 
the local nature of the undertaking or 
management thereof. The Respondent has 
continued to receive power for the purpose 
of the operation of the enlarged under- 
taking by the same means and in the same 
manner after the taking over of the works 
and undertaking of the Ottawa Light, Heat 
and Power Company in the Province of 
Ontario as prior thereto, namely by taking 
delivery thereof at points in the Province 
of Ontario. It is true that the number 
of feeder lines over which the power is 
delivered to the Respondent in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario has been increased to meet 
the requirements of the enlarged under- 
taking, but in the opinion of the Board 
it makes no significant difference for the 
purposes of this particular application 
whether the feeder transmission power lines 
delivering power from pvints in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to the undertaking oper- 
ated by the Respondent at points in the 
Province of Ontario’ are owned by the 
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Gatineau Power Company or by the Remic 
Rapids Electric Company Limited. The 
fact that the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa owns the majority of shares in the 
Remic Rapids Electric Company Limited 
does not, in the opinion of the Board, 
affect the nature of the undertaking oper- 
ated by the Respondent. The Applicant 
has not satisfied the Board that the nature 
of the undertaking, which is municipally 
owned and which is operated by the 
Respondent, a body created by by-law of 
the municipality pursuant to provincial 
legislation, has been changed by reason of 
the transaction between the Ottawa Light, 
Heat and Power Company and the City of 


Ottawa so as to bring the undertaking 
within the classes of works and under- 
takings to which the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act applies. 


The application is accordingly rejected. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 


and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


M. W. Waricut, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 


G. C. Mepcatr, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, May 10, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of June the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :-— 

1. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL), 
applicant, and Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc., and the 
Alhed Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited, respondents. The dis- 
pute affected ground crew personnel 
employed by the companies at Gander, 
Nfld. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, applicant, and the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, Limited, re- 
spondent. (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper.) 


Settlements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On June 1, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between J. C. A. Turcotte, an 
employer of longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q., 
and the National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1043). 


2. On June 14, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of 
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matters in dispute between The Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
the Yellowknife District Miners’ Union 
(Local No. 802, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 6838). 


3. On June 26, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Associa- 
tion of Aviation Employees (Federal 
Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) and various 
aviation companies at Gander, Nfld. (See 
above.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1.On June 6, 1950, the Minister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Transportation Com- 
mission and Division No. 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The Board was appointed follow- 
ing “receipt” of “the® report’ of  E. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 683). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


2.On June 9, 1950, the Minister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a dispute between 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, and the National 


Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of - 


Sorel, Inc. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer 


(L.G., July, 1950, — 


£ 
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p. 1043). Settlement of the dispute was 
reported on June 20, 1950, before the 
Board was fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Fully 
Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between Canadian National Steamships, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Union Steam- 
ships Limited, and the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1044), was fully 
constituted on June 15, 1950, with the 
appointment of H. A. Beckwith, Victoria, 
B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Beckwith was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, G. E. Housser, 
K.C., and Jack Price, both of Vancouver, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations. of the Companies and Union, 
respectively. 


Recent Decisions of 


Report of Industrial Inquiry 
Commission Received 


On June 30, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from James H. Stitt, whom he 
had appointed as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to inquire into applications, 
submitted by the American Newspaper 
Guild, for consent to prosecute the Cana- 
dian Press and Press News Limited (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1044). Mr. Stitt reported that 
the parties had reached agreement on 
matters in dispute and that the American 
Newspaper Guild had withdrawn its appli- 
cation for consent to prosecute. 


Application for Consent 
to Prosecute Received 


On June 22, 1950, the Minister received 
from the Canadian Seamen’s Union an 
application, submitted under Section 46 of 
the Act, for consent to prosecute Branch 
Lines Limited for the alleged violations of 
certain provisions of the Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on October 11 and November 8, 
1949, and January 10 and April 11, 1950. 


Case No. 588.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) ex parte and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ez 
parte. The dispute concerned the dis- 
missal of an engineman following an acci- 
dent at Thunder River, B.C., on July 15, 
1948. 


Statement of Facts (Company): The 
engineer was assigned to Extra 2753 West 
between Jasper and Blue River. Train 
left Jasper on July 14 and orders were 
received at Albreda stating “that No. 404, 
engine 4326 would wait at Thunder River 
until 4:40K and Pyramid until 5:00K for 
extra 2753 West.’ Company stated that 
“extra 2753 West failed to stop clear of 
the east switch at Thunder: River and 
collided with No. 404 which was standing 
on main track clear of east switch.” The 
engineman was held responsible and 
dismissed. 

The company contended that the engine- 
man “had been previously dismissed for 
responsibility for head on collision ... on 
November 3, 1945.” The engineman was 
reinstated, but as the result of this second 
accident he was dismissed because the 
company felt he was “not a safe man to be 
in charge of a locomotive.” 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
engineman was on “Extra No. 2753 West, 
leaving Jasper for Blue River on July 14, 
1948. At Albreda, Extra 2753 was cleared 
with an order stating No. 404, Engine 4326, 
would wait at Thunder River until 4:50K 
and Pyramid until 5:00K, for extra 2753 
West. In stopping to head in at Thunder 
River train over-ran the switch, colliding 
with No. 404, which was standing on the 
main line clear of siding.” The engineman 
was held responsible and dismissed. 

The employees contended that the engine- 
man lost the location of the siding switch 
because of heavy fog and ran by it. The 
rail was wet because of the fog and “this 
coupled with the fact that the train was 
short (considering the tonnage) tended to 
take more braking power to stop than was 


-usually required to stop trains of equal 


tonnage contained in a train of more than 
33 cars. The track is a descending grade 
towards the West at this point.” 

The employees claimed that “in view of 
conditions existing at the time,” the dis- 
missal of the engineman was “too severe,” 
and he “should be reinstated as of July 1, 
1949.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional oral evidence. 

The decision of the board was that “the 
contention of the- employees be not 
sustained.” 
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Case No. 589.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, ex parte, 
concerning the discharge of an engineer 
following an accident on October 12, 1948. 

Statement of Facts (Company): “Extra 
3501 North collided head-on with Extra 
3204 South on the main track at a point 
approximately 283 feet north of the order 
board at Beaverton, Mileage 64.2 Bala 
Subdivision, 9.23 p.m., October 12, 1948.” 


The engineer on Extra 3501 was dismissed 
because of “failure to fulfil form 19R train 
order at meeting point.” 


The company contended that the engineer 
had violated operating rule 88 which 
reads :— 

At meeting points, trains must take the 
siding as herein prescribed unless other- 
wise provided. Between trains of the 
same class or between extra trains, the 
train in the inferior time-table direction 
must take the siding.... A train required 
to take siding for an opposing train must 
pull in when practicable. If necessary to 
back in the movement must first be pro- 
tected as prescribed by rule 99. 


The Railway further contended that it 
was “within its rights” in discharging the 
employee in the light of what it regarded 
as “glaring rule violations.” 


Statement of Facts (Employees): In their 
statement of facts, the employees said that 
“approaching Beaverton they (Extra 3501 
North) were travelling at a speed of about 
45 miles per hour when they observed the 
train order signal in STOP position, and 
(the engineer) immediately applied the 
brakes, reducing the speed of the train to 
about 35 miles per hour.” The employees 
stated that as the engineer prepared to 
bring the train to a full stop, “he observed 
the signal had been changed to green 
indication.” The fireman and brakeman 
confirmed this observation in the routine 
manner, and the brakes were released. The 
engineer then observed that the train order 
signal had changed “from green to yellow 
and yellow to red.” When the engineer 
“moved his brake valve handle to service 
position (he) noticed there was no train 
line exhaust.” 

It was further stated by the employees 
that because the conductor had applied the 
emergency brake from the caboose it was 
impossible for the engineer to get a “full 
emergency application,’ and the collision 
followed. 

It was the contention of the employees 
that while the engineer had erred in failing 
to read Order 19R No. 278 correctly, he 
should be reinstated on the basis of his 
past record of “31 years satisfactory ser- 
vice to the Railways.” 
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Both parties to the dispute submitted 
further oral evidence. 


The board referred the case “back to the 
interested parties for further consideration,” 
because the “case was not properly pro- 
gressed in accordance with the Board’s 
regulations prior to its submission to the 
Board for hearing.” 


Case No. 590.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute 
concerned assessment of discipline of train 
crew “account, of burned journal on C.N. 
573952, at Giscome, December 8, 1947.” 


Joint Statement of Facts: Conductor and 
two trainmen left Prince George on 
December 8, 1947, with train consisting of 
five loads and caboose. 

Following a stop at Giscome, a truck 
collapsed on the “second car behind 
engine, account journal failure on left rear 
wheel of front truck.” The conductor and 
trainmen “were held responsible for the 
accident and each man was assessed with 
15 demerit marks.” The weather at: the 
time was cloudy, calm and light snow had 
fallen during the preceding night. 

The employees contended that when the 
car was inspected at Giscome, “it showed 
no signs of dope being in the journal box, 
the dustboard was all that was burning, 
and while endeavouring to set this car out 
it dropped on the rails.” 

It was further contended by the employees 
that “no sign of smoke or fire existed en 
route,’ and that despite the weather con- 
ditions, “it would have been possible to 
detect fire or smoke on this short train.” 
The employees claimed “that the discipline 
assessed was not warranted in this case.” 

The company contended that the con- 
ductor noted “black smoke” from the box 
when the train was approaching Giscome, 
but “took no immediate action.” The fire- 
man and head end trainman “observed hot 
box just before train stopped.” When the 
train stopped at Giscome, “it was found 
that journal was almost burned off.” An 
attempt to put the car on a siding failed 
when the journal fell off. 

The Railway stated that the crew had 
failed to make a sufficiently thorough in- 
spection of their train in order to detect 
the hot box “in its early stage before 
damage occurred . . . and it is considered 
that the disciplinary measures taken were 
fully justified.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
further oral evidence. 

The decision of the Board was “that the 
contention of the Employees be not sus- 
tained.” However, the Board recommended 


further consideration by the Railway “to 
the discipline assessed against the record of 
the front end brakeman... .” 


Case No. 591.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region), ex parte, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex 
parte. The dispute concerned discipline 
assessed against a conductor and two train- 
men involved in an accident at Drum- 
heller on April 21, 1948. 


Statement of Facts (Railway): The train 
was cleared at Hanna, and received its 
orders. Conductor stated No. 810 was not 
included. The conductor delivered the 
orders to the engineer who read them, and 
then conductor gave them to trainman in 
caboose. No mention was made of No. 810. 

Train left Hanna at 8:00K and collided 
with No. 810 at about 8:10K. Estimated 
speed at time of collision was 25-30 miles 
an hour. Several employees were injured 


on both trains and damage was extensive. 


Crew on Extra 2503 West were held entirely 
responsible and dismissed. 

The railway contended that “this very 
serious accident was due to all members 
of the crew on Extra 2503 West overlook- 
ing the schedule for which failure they 
were dismissed from the service. There 
were no extenuating circumstances.” The 
company contended that because of the 
“flagrant carelessness” of the crew the 
application should be declined. 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
employees stated that “on April 21, 1948, 
at 8:10K, Extra West 2503 collided with 
train No. 810, at M.P.4.3, Drumheller 
Subdivision, Calgary Division.” 

It was contended by the employees that 
the “train crew overlooked and forgot the 
fact they had no order on No. 810, and 
departed from Hanna 8K, collision occur- 
ring 8:10K.” The employees further con- 
tended that the train crew did not have 
a copy of the order showing that No. 810 
was running six hours late. Because of 
flood conditions, “this crew had been off 
their assignment and used in work train 
service. This caused a change in their 
routine of work in this assignment.” 

The employees further contended that 
all members of the crew previously had 
good records and that “these men have 
been penalized sufficiently and should be 
returned to train service.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional oral evidence. 

The Board decided “that the contentions 
of the Employees be not sustained.” 


Case No. 592.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, ex parte, concern- 


ing the assessment of discipline against the 
record of a sleeping car conductor, and a 
claim for compensation while held out of 
service. 


Statement of Facts (Company): The 
company stated that the conductor was 
“on leave of absence to perform work in 
connection with his position... (with)... 
the Sleeping Car Conductors Organiza- 
tion.” An investigation was held on 
April 14, 1949, in connection with three 
charges of having occupied space on a 
sleeping car “between Winnipeg and 
Toronto after having purchased only a 
sleeping car berth ticket reading from 
Kenora to Fort William;” and “having 
occupied sleeping car space between Mont- 
real and Winnipeg—and particularly Draw- 
ing-room accommodation between Ottawa 
and Winnipeg— ... knowing full well 
that ... (he was) ... not entitled to free 
Sleeping car space;” and “for working with 
a Sleeping Car Conductor in the matter of 
falsifying his reports to cover the last 
mentioned trip.” 


After investigation the conductor’s record 
was assessed with 45 demerit marks. 
The company contended that the con- 
ductor “as an experienced car conductor 
. was aware of the Company’s regula- 
tions in regard to occupying space in a 
sleeping car without paying the regular 
tariff unless in possession of an order signed 
by the Company’s Officer granting free 
accommodation.” 


The company further contended that all 
charges against the conductor “were proven 
at the hearing,’ and that the delay in 
holding the hearing “was on account of the 
local (Montreal) committee in asking for 
a postponement” of the hearing of the case 
of the other conductor involved. The 
company said that the conductor could 
have been dismissed, but his previous good 
record was taken into account and the com- 
pany “had been most lenient in dealing with 
a dismissible offence.” 


Statement of Facts (Employees): The 
employees stated that the conductor “was 
granted leave of absence from 24K 
March 2, 1949 to 24K April 7, 1949, for 
the purpose of General Committee work, 
under the provisions of Article 17 (a) of 
the Agreement.” When the conductor 
reported back to work on April 8, he “was 
forbidden to go out on his assignment and 
was suspended from service until May 2, 
1949, a total of 24 days. Subsequently 
(his) record was assessed with (45) demerit 
marks.” The employees had requested 
clearance of the conductor’s record and full 
compensation which request was refused by - 
the Company. 
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In their contention, the employees quoted 
Articles 17 (a) and 21 of the Agreement 
which state:— 


Article 17 (a) of the Agreement reads 


as follows: 
Lraves oF ABSENCE 


(a) Members of Employees’ Committees 
will be granted leave of absence when 
required for Committee work, providing 
sufficient notice is given to Superin- 
tendent, and such leave of absence can 
be arranged so that the interests of the 
service will not suffer. Necessary trans- 
portation will be furnished. 


Article 21 of the Agreement reads as 
follows :— 


Discipline 

No Conductor shall be disciplined or 
dismissed until his case has been investi- 
gated and he has been proven guilty of 
the offense against him, and decision 
rendered. He, however, may be held off 
such investigation for a ‘period not exceed- 
iden Sihyee (ap POEM ao 
The employees also made the following 

contentions :— 

1. That the conductor was not notified 
of the investigation until six days after 
his suspension. 

2. That under the provisions of Article 
17 (a) “the Company has no jurisdiction 
over members of Employees’ Committees 
on leave of absence for the purpose of 
Committee work.” 

3. That as a passenger “on the trains in 
question he was not responsible for service 
matters. Company instructions regarding 
Car Conductors’ duties read :— 

It is the duty of Conductors to direct 
and receive passengers, assign seats and 
berths, make collection for and report all 
accommodation occupied in cars under their 

- charge and to remit revenue collected 

therefor. . 

The employees contended that the 
employee slept in the accommodation 
assigned to him by the Conductor and 
paid the amounts stipulated by him, and 
no further responsibility rested upon the 
passenger.” 

4. That the charge of helping the sleep- 
ing car conductor in “falsifying his reports” 
did not stand because the sleeping car 
conductor was not charged with “falsifying 
his reports,” but with “failure to correctly 
report accommodation occupied.” 

5. That the “Employee was held off a 
total of 24 days,” although “Article 21 of 
the Agreement places a five (5) day limit 
on the time a conductor may be held off 
for investigation.” 

6. The employee also contended “that the 
action of the Officers of the S.D. & PC. 
Department in laying such charges against 
him ... was more a personal matter due 
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to his activities as representative of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Sleeping Car 
Conductors than a desire to enforce 
regulations.” 

Both sides in the dispute requested 
permission to submit further evidence. 

In its general statement, the Board 
regretted “the introduction of the names 
of people who were not directly connected 
with the case.” 

The Board decided “that the contention 
of the employees be not sustained.” 


Case No. 593. 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, ex parte, concern- 
ing the assessment of discipline against a 
Sleeping Car Conductor and a claim for 
compensation while he was held out of 
service. 

Statement of Facts (Company): The 
Conductor was “in charge of sleeping car 
“Turner,” train No. 7 ex Montreal, March 
16, 1949,” and was charged with:— 

Failure to correctly report accommoda- 
tion occupied by (a) Sleeping Car Con- 


ductor ... (on) train Number 7, between 
Montreal and Winnipeg 16-18, 1949. 


The company stated that its investiga- 
tion was adjourned at the request of the 
Conductor and the Employees’ Committee. 
Following investigation, the Conductor’s 
record was assessed with 15 demerit marks. 
The Railway refused a request to clear 
the employee’s record and compensate him 
for time lost. 

The Company contended that “the 
responsibility for the delay was entirely 
up to the Organization” and that the 
Employee had agreed to this. 

It was also contended that the employee 
admitted he was familiar with the rules 
concerning employees “deadheading” (Rule 
Book, page 16, para. 3), and “Car Con- 
ductor’s duties,’ (Rule Book, page 15, 
para. 1). 

The Company further contended that it 
was the admitted intention of the Employee 
that the Conductor (see case 592 above) 
“occupy the drawing-room, complimentary 
and without collection of revenue.” 

The Company felt that there was “no 
possible justification for the Company com- 
pensating Conductor for time lost as any 
delay in conducting the investigation was 
entirely at the employee’s request. The 
Company felt that the discipline assessed 
was “the minimum which could be applied 
in a case of such a serious nature.” 

Statement of Facts (Employees): In 
their statement of facts, the employees said 
that the Conductor left Montreal on Train 
No. 7 on regular assignment. 


His record. 


was assessed 15 demerit marks, and he was 
suspended for 19 days on the following 
charge :— 
Failure to correctly report accommoda- 
tion occupied by we eeping Car Con- 


ductors... Train . 7 between Montreal 
and Winnipeg, Maoh 16/18, 1949. 


The Employees contended that the con- 
ductor was “held out of service a total 
of 19 days in violation of Article 21” 
of the Agreement. The Employees also 
contended :— 

1. That (the conductor) did not know- 
ingly violate any Company regulations, 
as he considered (the passenger) 
entitled to free accommodation. 

2. That “the extension of courtesies in- 
stituted by the Officers of the Depart- 
ment over a period of years, would 
also apply” 7 in this instance, and 
that there were “no instructions issued 
that a double standard prevails, i.e., 
one interpretation of Company regula- 
tions for the Officers and another for 
the Employees.” 

3. That the “investigation should have 
been held during his layover period as 
provided for in Article 21.” 


Both sides requested permission to 
submit further evidence to the Board. 

The Board expressed its embarassment 
“due to the introduction of names who 
were not directly connected with the case.” 

It was the decision of the Board “that 
the contention of the employees be not 
sustained.” 


Case No. 594.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors. A dispute regard- 
ing the application of Article 15 of the 
Agreement between the railway and its 
Sleeping Car Conductors and Parlour Car 
Attendants. 


Joint Statement of Facts: Compensation 
was requested for a Sleeping Car Con- 
ductor of the Manitoba district for time 
lost because a Sleeping Car Conductor 
from the Alberta district was “used as 
Assistant Conductor, train number 2nd/3 
ex Winnipeg to Calgary, September 14, 
1949.” 


Article 15 reads as follows:— 


Seniority districts 

Atlantic and Eastern District—head- 
quarters: Montreal.—All lines east of 
Montreal, Montreal to Toronto, Montreal 
to Winnipeg. 

Ontario District—headquarters: Toronto. 
—Toronto to Ottawa, Toronto to Detroit, 
Toronto to Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Toronto to Winnipeg. 

Manitoba District—headquarters: Winni- 
peg.—Winnipeg to Calgary, Winnipeg to 
Edmonton. 

Alberta District—headquarters: Calgary. 
—Calgary to Edmonton. 

British Columbia District—headquarters: 
Vancouver——Vancouver to Calgary. 


A Conductor shall belong to the district 
on which his run originates. 

The Employees contended that by 
Article 15, the Winnipeg district conductor 
should have been assigned to the train 
instead of the Alberta district conductor. 
The Conductor filed a claim “for the assign- 
ment compensation of 6 days’ pay but this 
was refused by the Company.” 


The employees also contended “that the 
Company did not make the assignment in 
accordance with its commitments.” 


The Company contended that “it has 
always been the practice, ever since Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors have been operated, 
to return an available spare Conductor from 
an outside district to his home station in 
service, if required, instead of sending him 
back deadhead and using a spare Con- 
ductor from the seniority district for this 
extra work.” 

The Company also contended “that there 
is no justification for the claim of the 
employees, either on the basis of past 
practice or on the basis of the intent of 
the schedule rules governing working 
conditions.” 


Both sides requested permission to sub- ° 
mit further arguments. 


The Board said that it could not “find 
the existence of a clear defining rule to 
handle this situation,’ and it recommended 
further negotiations between the Company 
and employees to define the procedure to 
be followed. 


Case No. 595. 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute 
concerned the claim of two trainmen for 
payment for mileage lost, due to the train 
on which they were on duty being detoured. 

Joint Statement of Facts: The trainmer 
were regularly assigned to passenger trains 
Nos. 3 and 4, between Vancouver, B.C., 
and Blue River, B.C. On April 29, 1948, 
the trainmen were members of train crew 
operating passenger train No. 4, Vancouver 
to Blue River, B.C. From Kamloops, an 


intermediate terminal, the train was 
detoured via C.P.R. to Regina, Sask., 
thence C.N.R. to Winnipeg. The train- 


men were returned from Kamloops to 
Vancouver; the conductor and baggageman 
remained on duty and accompanied the 
train from Kamloops to Winnipeg. 


The employees contended that the crew 
should not have been split at Kamloops, 
it being “neither the initial nor final 
terminal for the assignment,’ and quoted 
in support of their argument Rule 2, Article 
5, of the B. of R.T. Schedule, which reads: 
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“When trainmen are called out, full crew 
governed by this schedule will be used.” 
In this case, they held, the full crew would 
be constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 1, Clause (g), reading: 
“One baggageman and two brakemen shall 
be employed on all passenger trains west 
of Edson.” 

Claim was made for actual mileage lost 
“due to not being allowed to continue on 
their assignment.” 

The company, in its statement, main- 
tained that the provisions of the various 
schedule rules had been complied with. 
The detour of train No. 4 over the C.P.R. 
lines, Kamloops to Regina, had been found 
necessary because of a derailment and wash- 
outs at various points in the Alberta 
district—a condition over which the Rail- 
way had no control. C.P.R. train crews 
handled the detoured train over their own 
lines, Kamloops to Regina, and the train- 
men “having no further service to perform 
on this particular trip” were ordered to 
return to their original terminal of Van- 
couver deadhead from Kamloops. The 
Company quoted Rule (44), Article 5, which 
states: “Trainmen assigned to regular trains 
will not be required to do other work than 
that to which they are regularly assigned, 
except in case of wrecks, when no other 
trainmen are available.” 

In view of there being no schedule rule 
to cover the method of payment to be 
applied in such a case, compensation was 
made on a continuous time basis, from 
the time of reporting for duty at Van- 
couver until arrival back at Vancouver, the 
Company explained—a method of payment 
“in accordance with the manner in which 
other trainmen had been compensated 
when turned short of their destination due 
to washouts.” 

The Railways contended that the train- 
men had been “properly compensated.” 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
further written and oral evidence to the 
Board. 

The Board ruled that “the contention of 
the employees be not sustained,” but recom- 
mended that “under the circumstances in 
this particular case, and without creating a 
precedent,’ the employees be paid the 
mileage they would have earned had they 
operated to Blue River and returned to 
Vancouver. 
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Case No. 596.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, respecting the 


- claims of a conductor and two trainmen 


for mileage and terminal time on work 
extra. 

Joint Statement of Facts: In the joint 
statement of facts it was explained that 
the conductor and crew, in unassigned 
service working out of Calder Yard, 
Edmonton terminal, were called on August 
4, 1946, to make a trip as an unassigned 
work train, Calder to Athabasca, Alta., 
to handle weed sprayer. The Railway 
approved payment for the trip in the 
amount of 217 miles, on the basis of 93 
miles in each direction, plus 31 miles 
covering 24 hours’ time at Athabasca. 

The employees submitted a claim cover- 
ing road miles and delay on both trips in 
the amount of 248 miles, comprising 112 
miles Calder to Athabasca, and 136 miles 
Athabasca to Calder. Claim was made on 
the basis of 100 miles terminal to terminal, 
or one tour of duty, under the provisions 
of Rule 1, Article 5, of the B. of R.T. 
Schedule: “100 miles or less, 8 hours or 
less, to constitute a day, in through and 
irregular freight, local freight, and mixed 
train service.” 

The employees’ representatives contended 
that payment was not made in accordance 
with the Schedule rule. 

The Railway held that the method of 
compensating conductors and trainmen in 
work train service is detailed in Article 4 
of the current schedules and_ therefore 
Article 5, governing rates of pay and con- 
ditions for trainmen in all classes of service 
not otherwise specified in the schedule, is 
not applicable. 

The Railway pointed out that Article 4 
makes no reference to the payment of 
initial and final terminal delay, and does 
not restrict the ordering of crews in turn- 
around service when the mileage between 
the originating point and the turning point 
is less than 100 miles. 

The Railway contended that the crew 
had been compensated in accordance with 
schedule rules and that there was “no 
merit in their claim.” 

The parties to the dispute presented addi- 
tional written and oral evidence to the 
Board. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees be sustained. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber and Its Products 


Toronto, OnT.—GuTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER, 
LIMITED, AND UNITED Rusper, Cork, 
LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WoRKERS OF 
America, Locat 375 (OrriceE AND OTHER 
SALARIED E}MPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
17, 1950, to February 16, 1951, and there- 
after subject to notice. The company agrees 
to re-open negotiations with respect to 
salaries, vacation plan and union relation- 
ship clauses, once during the life of the 
agreement on 30 days’ notice, providing 
notice is not given before April 3, 1950. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect between the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber, Limited, and United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, Local 195 
(L.G., March, 1949, p. 298) with the follow- 
ing change:— 

Check-off: the authorizations to deduct 
union dues, formerly on a voluntary and 
revokable basis, while still voluntary, are 
now subject to cancellation only during the 
Sede days of the stated term of the agree- 
ment. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—B. F. Gooprich RUBBER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
UntreD Rusper, Cork, LINOLEUM AND 
PLastic WorKerRS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
31, 1949, to December 30, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
or intimidation of employees in respect to 
union membership or authorization of union 
deductions. - 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the wages of all union members 
who so authorize their union dues and to 
remit same to the union; the authorization 
to deduct the dues shall be irrevocable during 
the life of this agreement unless revoked 
during the annual escape period of the last 
9 days of March. 


Two-year collective agreements are 
being negotiated in an increasing number 
in the various industries. Two such 
agreements, both containing provision 
for the setting of wage rates for the 
second year, are summarized below: in 
the agreement between the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited and United 
Steelworkers of America a straight in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour is provided 
for the second year of the agreement, 
while in the agreement between the 
Mason Contractors’ Association of Lon- 
don, Ontario, and the _ Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America any changes in the 
hourly wage rates for the second year 
are to be based on changes in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index. 


Hours: tire division departments—8 per 
day, 40 per week; power house shift engineers 
—8 per day, 48 per week, other departments 
—either 8 or 9 per day, 45 per week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of above hours and for work on Sunday or 
the alternative day off (in the case of power 
house engineers); double time for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. The clauses regard- 
ing the hours of work for power house shift 
engineers and for “other departments” are 
closed for a period of 6 months from the 
effective date of the agreement and may be 
reopened thereafter by the union upon 30 
days’ written notice. However, the company 
shall have the right to establish normal 
weekly hours of less than 45 but not lower 
than 40 hours per week at any time after 
the effective date of the agreement; both 
parties agree that the normal weekly hours 
shall be so reduced before the first anni- 
versary date of this agreement. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 5 years’ service 2 weeks 
and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks; employees 
with less than one year’s service will receive 
2 per cent of their earnings from the date 
of their employment. 

Wages: in a memorandum of agreement, 
dated February 8, 1950, the company and 
the negotiating committee of the union agree 
to a wage increase of 64 cents per hour for 
hourly rated employees, the increase to 
become effective on February 3, 1950, con- 
tingent upon its acceptance by the union 
membership on or before February 12, 1950. 

Night-shift differential: a night shift bonus 
of 8 cents per hour shall be paid for hours 
worked on the second shift and 5 cents for 
hours worked on.the third shift on those 
operations which are considered to be opér- 
ating on a 3 shift basis; for operations 
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which are considered to be operating on a 
2 shift basis and the normal hours of which 
exceed 8 hours per shift 4 cents per hour 
extra shall be paid for hours worked on the 
second shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


PowELL RIveR AND STILLWATER, B.C— 
PowELL River CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers, Loca 142, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Parer Mi~t~u Workers, LOCAL 76. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon notice on or 
before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the only agencies 
representing all eligible employees. It will 
co-operate with the unions in obtaining and 
retaining members. 

Union security: any employee who now is 
a member in good standing, or who becomes 
or is reinstated as a member of either union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain such membership in good 
standing. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of above hours (except for tour workers 
when due to absence of mates or change of 
shifts) and for work on Sundays or the 
designated day off; double time and one-half 
for work on 5 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week for 
employees—with one year’s continuous service 
in which two-thirds of the full time hours 
have been worked or, if employed less than 
a year, if 1,500 hours have been worked; 
two weeks for employees who have qualified 
for 3 one-week vacations, and 3 weeks for 
those who have qualified for 15 one-week 
vacations; employees with less than one 
year’s service or 1,500 hours work will be 
granted one-eighth of a day for each week 
of actual work. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Wood preparing: slip crew—boom men 
$1.25; outside crew—‘Pup” operator $1.37, 
“Blue Devil” operator $1.33, boom men, 
utility man $1.28; piledriver crew—engineer, 
boom men $1.37; hydraulic barker (large)— 
cutoff saw operators $1.22, barker operators 
$1.53, log transfer operators $1.16, spudders 
$1.12, jeep driver $1.22, hand barker $1.16; 
chipping plant—chipper operators $1.28, chip 
screen tenders $1.20, knife grinder $1.22 and 
$1.27; sawmill—log deckmen $1.19, sawyers 
$1.89 and $1.99, setters $1.27 and $1.30, 
doggers $1.20, edgermen $1.31 and- $1.40; 
slashermen, hog operators, lumber stopman 
$1.14; filer, head $2.24, second $1.61, third 
$1.48; trimmerman $1.33. Groundwood— 
jiggermen, stone sharpener, screen tenders 
$1.30, grindermen . $1.22. Sulphite—cooks 
$1.63, acid makers $1.38, blowpit operators, 
wet machine operators, chip bin men $1.14, 
screen service men, limerock towermen $1.16. 
Kamyr pulp machine—machine operators 
$1.50, assistant operators and testers $1.26, 
euttermen and balers $1.20. Beater rooms— 
beater engineers $1.53, mixing tankmen $1.18, 
beatermen, cleaners $1.12, mixing machine 
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operators $1.31 and $1.36, clay mixer $1.14. 
Paper machines—machine tenders $1.93 to 
$2.56, back tenders $1.72 to $2.32, winder- 
men $1.46 to $1.86, fourth hands $1.25 to 
$1.49, fifth hands $1.20 to $1.33, broke 
hustlers $1.12 to $1.23, broke beatermen 
$1.12. Building division—carpenters $1.16 to 
$1.53, painters classes D to B $1.16 to $1.40 
(spray painters 8 cents extra), tile setter 


$1.53, roofer, bricklayer, plasterer $1.40, 
steelman $1.38, cement finisher $1.30. Elec- 
trical—switchboard operators $1.53, sub- 


station operator $1.37, wheel tenders $1.27, 
electricians $1.16 to $1.53. Mechanical— 
millwrights, machinists, welders, tinsmiths, 
pipefitters $1.16 to $1.58, tool clerk $1.22, 
oilers $1.16 to $1.26. Where such an 
arrangement now exists, women will be paid 
in accordance with existing rates provided, 
however, that the period between the hiring 
and attainment of full rate shall not exceed 
3 months and the difference between the 
hiring rate and the job rate shall not exceed 
5 cents. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for all work performed 
during the second half of the second shift 
and during all of the third shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety of 
employees. 


Port ALBERNI, B.C——BLOEDEL, STEWART AND 
Wetcu Limirep (PuLtp Mii Division) 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Purr, SuLpHire AND PapreR MILL 
Workers, Loca 592. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon- notice on or 
before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one between Powell River 
Company Limited and International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, summarized above, except 
that it does not contain provisions for the 
maintenance of membership in the union. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Operating: machine room—machine tender 
$1.69, backtender $1.43, balerman, scalemen 
$1.20, tester, inspector $1.26; digesters, 
washers, screens—cooks $1.43, cook’s helper 
$1.14, chip silo men $1.12, screen tender 
$1.20, washer operator $1.24; causticizing and 
lime plant—caustic room operator $1.30, lime 
kiln operator $1.28; recovery plant—shift 
engineers $1.58, firemen, evaporator oper- 
ators $1.31, lanceman $1.18, spoutman $1.14, 
utility man $1.12; yard and general—truck 
driver, crane operator $1.28, labourer $1.12, 
clean-up employees $1.16; chipper mill— 
eranemobile operator $1.28, cranemobile 
swamper, loading deck, screen tender $1.16. 
Mechanical—pipefitters, millwrights, welders, 
machinists $1.16 to $1.53, helpers $1.12, 
mechanics “A” $1.58, watchmen $1.14. 


WoopFIsrE AND Port ALIce, B.C.—BriITIsH 
CoLumMBIA PuLP AND Paper CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers, Locats 494 AnD 514. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 


1950; it may be opened for collective bar- 
gaining as to changes, upon notice on or 


* 


before March 1 of any subsequent year. If 
negotiations following such notice break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. The clauses of 
this agreement, other than the wage scale, 
are similar to the clauses in the agreement 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, summarized above; 
the wage scale has not been received. 


Metal Products 


HAmitton, Ont.—Tne Sree~n CoMpANy or 
CanaDA LimiITED (HAMILTON AND 
ONTARIO WorKS) AND UNITED -STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 1005. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to April 1, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given prior to the expiration date of the 
agreement. The company recognizes the 
union as the certified collective bargaining 
agency for all hourly and_ production 
employees with certain exceptions. There 
shall be no discrimination or intimidation 
by reason of any activity or lack of activity 
of any employee with respect to union 
affairs or membership. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize monthly union dues and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization is not 
revocable during the life of the agreement. 
However, all employees, hired on or after 
May 8, 1950, except students temporarily 
employed, will be required, as a term of their 
employment, to assign to the union through 
payroll deductions an amount equal to the 
monthly union dues. 

Hours: 8 per shift 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. The work pattern is 5 consecutive 
work days which may begin on any day of 
the calendar week. Overtime: commencing 
with the calendar week which includes June 
1, 1950, time and one-half shall be paid for 
all work in excess of 8 hours in any 24 
consecutive hours (except in shift change- 
over) and in excess of 40 hours per week. 
Prior thereto, overtime rates of time and 
one-half were to continue to be paid for the 
hours worked in excess of 44 hours per week 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement previously in effect. Double time 
will be paid for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays, provided the employee works 
throughout the scheduled shifts immediately 
preceding and following such _ holidays; 
otherwise, he will be paid time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service, 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 or more years’ service 
and 3 weeks to employees with at least 25 
years’ service; employees with 3 months’ but 
less than one year’s service will be paid on 
a pro-rata basis. A deduction of one day 
from the vacation period and pay will be 
made for each unjustifiable absence in excess 
of one day in any calendar month. 

Wages: the company agrees to pay and 
the union agrees to accept the wage rates 
(hourly, tonnage and piece-work) in effect 
immediately prior to the date of this agree- 
ment plus an increase of 8 cents per hour 
worked, such increase to become effective as 
of April 1, 1950; an additional increase of 
5 cents per hour worked will become effective 
as of April 1, 1951. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, grievance procedure, seniority rights 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT.—ToRONTO PAINT AND VARNISH 
Works (CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED) 
AND CANADIAN CHEMICAL Division, D1s- 
TRIcT 50, UNniteD MIN&E WoRKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 13,037. 


Agreement to be inreffect from November 
22, 1949, to November 21, 1950. Hither 
party may on 10 clear days’ notice require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date. 
The company recognizes the union during 
the term of this agreement as the exclusive 
bargaining agent in respect of wages, hours, 
seniority, grievance procedure, etc. for all 
eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of 
employees who so authorize, during the term 
of the agreement or until authorization is 
cancelled and to remit same to the union. 
An amendment to the agreement, dated 
February 27, 1950, provides that the author- 
ization may not be revoked except during 
the 2 weeks’ period immediately preceding 
the anniversary of the effective date of the 
agreement. 

Hours: for regular day workers, night 
mechanics and cleaners 9 per day on 4 
days and 8 hours on a fifth day of each 
week; for shift workers 8 hours per day 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday; for 
watchmen and shift engineers 8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of the normal daily hours, double 
time for work on an employee’s regularly 
assigned “day of rest” and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods of 15 minutes and 10 minutes 
shall be allowed employees on day shift or 
day work and 2 periods of 10 minutes each 
shall be allowed employees on the night 
shift. 

Hourly wage rates: laboratory—service- 
man, viscosity tester $1.01, lab. tester $1.07, 
technician $1.14; mixing and _ grinding— ~ 
grinder, paste mixer $1.22, varnish blender 
$1.14; pyroxylin—elevator operator $1.01, 
serviceman $1.07, lacquer and thinner maker, 
gum cutter $1.14; reducing and_ tinting— 
reducer $1.14, tinter, small batch $1.22, large 
batch $1.30; varnish—kettle loader, reducer 
$1.22, kettleman $1.30; specialists, lye vat 
and drum preparation—packer 91 cents, 
serviceman, drum cleaner and trucker $1.01, 
lye operator $1.07, specialties operator $1.14; 
filling—labeller, lid stamper 91 cents, label 
distributor 96 cents, carton stitcher, ser- 
vice stockkeeper $1.01, machine  labeller, 
multigrapher, bulk stockkeeper, filler $1.07; 
warehouses—truckers $1.07 and $1.14, ele- 
vator operator $1.01, distributor $1.07, 
shipper $1.14; mechanical—matron 91 cents, 
plant cleaner, gateman $1.01, maintenance 
stockkeeper, watchman, mechanic’s helper 
$1.07, mechanic improver, oiler, painter 
$1.22, shift engineer $1.30, mechanic, welder, 
electrician, carpenter, machinist $1.35. The 
above rates represent an increase of 6 cents 
per hour over the rates previously in effect. 

A shift premium of 5 cents an hour will 
be paid for all shift work which begins at 
or after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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— Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


Sarnt Joun, N.B—Satnt JOHN BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to May 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employer 
agrees to employ as carpenters only members 
of the union so long as the union can furnish 
them. If the union is unable to do so its 
members shall not cause any stoppages of 
work and shall work along with non-union 
men until satisfactory unemployed union men 
are available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 4 hours in 
excess of above hours; double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays. Where it becomes neces- 
sary to work other than the regular hours 
(exclusive of overtime and holidays) and in 
the case of 2 or more shifts being employed 
the rate for the second and subsequent shifts 
shall be 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Wage rate: the established rate for 
journeymen shall be $1.10 per hour. In 
addition, there shall be a cost-of-living bonus 
if the cost-of-living index for the Saint John 
area, as computed by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, advances 4 points from the index 
figure of May 1, 1950. The bonus shall be 
computed on the basis of 25 cents per week 
per point, adjustments to be made quarterly. 

Transportation: all employees shall pro- 
vide their own transportation within the 
area served by the local transportation 
system; men travelling by foot in excess of 
one-half mile beyond the end of the trans- 
portation service shall be entitled to travel- 
ling time at the rate of 3 miles per hour 
for such excess distance only. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Kineston, Ont—TnHe Master PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CiTy OF KINGSTON 
AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMB- 
ING AND Pipp Firrine INDUSTRY OF THE 
Sah STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 


Agreement to be in effect. from June 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 am. and 
5 pm. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. No work shall be done after the 
regular working hours, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work done in excess of above hours up to 
12 midnight; double time for work per- 
formed between 12 midnight and 8 a.m. and 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified holi- 
days, except that emergency work done on 
Saturday morning may be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half up to 12 noon. 
If to finish a repair job on a regular work- 
ing day will not take longer than one hour, 
same may be done at the regular hourly 


- rate. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men shall be $1.40. 

Out-of-town work: men working out of 
Kingston shall have their board and trans- 
portation paid, travelling time to be paid 
between the hours of 8 am. and 5 p.m, 
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Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances. 


Lonpon, OntT.—THE MAson CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, MAsTER MASONS, AND 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Loca 5. . 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952. Three months prior 
to its expiration the Board of Arbitration 
shall meet to consider its renewal or amend- 
ment. 

The employers shall employ only members 
in good standing in the union or those who 
are competent and willing to become mem- 


bers, giving preference to local members.’ 


No member of the union shall work for any 
contractors who have not endorsed this 
agreement, nor on the construction of any 
building where the foundation has_ been 
built of brick, stone or cement blocks by 
non-union labour. The terms of the agree- 
ment shall not deny bricklayers or masons 
the right to work for bona fide building 
construction companies, general contractors, 
or municipal, provincial or dominion works, 
subject to the approval of the joint arbi- 
tration board and the executive board of 
the union; however, no union member shall 
work for any commercial company, private 
individual or contractors as mentioned above 
who have not endorsed the agreement unless 
he receives $2.10 per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 am. and 
5 pm. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours up to mid- 
night, double time thereafter and for all 
work done on Saturdays, Sundays and on 7 
specified holidays. Where it is desired to 
work 2 or 8 shifts the first two shall work 
74 hours and the third 7 hours and shall 
be paid for 8 hours. Where only one shift 
is required after 5 p.m. this must be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

November 11 of each year shall be declared 
a general holiday. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.80 per hour plus 4 
per cent vacation pay. The wage rate of 
$1.80 per hour and the cost-of-living index 
of 161-6, established by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics as of February 1, 1950, shall 
be the basis for the hourly rate to be estab- 
lished for 1951: for every 5 points increase 
or decrease in the cost of living the hourly 
wage rate shall be increased or decreased: 5 
cents; there will be no change in rate if the 
cost of living does not fluctuate over 5 
points. 

Apprentices: the members of the employers’ 
association may upon taking up the matter 
of being allowed an apprentice every 2 years 
have same adjusted. \ : 

Travelling time allowance shall be estab- 
lished at 5 cents per mile, employers to 
provide transportation. 


Fort Wriitiam, Ont.—THE LAKEHEAD 
BuILpERS EXCHANGE (GENERAL COoN- 
TRACTORS’ DIVISION) AND UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AMERICA, LocAL 1669. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

_Union security: the employer agrees to 
hire as carpenters only members of the 
union so long as the union is able to furnish 


<i al 


them. After 48 hours’ notice to the union 
the employer is free to hire journeymen 
from any other’ source. All _ eligible 
employees shall become members of the union 
after 15 days and shall remain members in 
good standing so long as they are employed 
by the employer. If a lay-off occurs union 
members shall be given preference of employ- 
ment over non-union employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
above daily hours; double time thereafter 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
7 specified holidays (Armistice Day to be 
added if declared a holiday by an act of 
parliament), except that the first 4 hours on 
Saturday shall be allowed at time and one- 
half to permit the pouring of concrete only. 
There shall be an 8-hour break at all times 
after 16 hours. Where two or more shifts 
are worked the second or third shift shall 
carry the rate of time and one-seventh. The 
employer may obtain from the business agent 
of the union a permit for a 44- or 48-hour 
week providing the job is at least 30 miles 
from the Lakehead. 

Vacations with pay: one week to be 
covered by 2 per cent of gross earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.50; carpenter foremen shall be 
paid at least 10 cents extra; fourth year 
helper $1.36. 

Apprentices: all helpers under the rating 
of fourth year shall be indentured appren- 
tices. The number of helpers on the job 
shall be limited to one helper for each 3 
journeymen employed. 

Transportation: Lakehead men sent to jobs 
out of town shall have their transportation 
to and from the job paid. Time spent 
travelling shall be paid for at the regular 
rate, 8 hours for each day. Board and 
lodging are to be paid by the employer. : On 
jobs outside the city carfare zone trans- 
portation is to be provided and travelling 


time to be allowed to and from the job. In: 


going to work outside the city limits of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and returning 
daily the employer shall pay any extra trans- 
portation charges over the city carfare and, 
in addition, a travelling time allowance of 
6 cents per mile from the city limits to the 
job and return; this applies to an area 
within 10 miles of city limits. 


Recina, SASK.—THE REGINA MASTER PLUMB- 
ING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS AND 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
Prez Firrine INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
States AND CANADA, LocAL 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, and to remain in effect from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice prior to 
February 1. Employers shall give members 
of the union, or men willing and eligible to 
become members, preference in employment. 
Likewise, members of the union agree to 
work for recognized shops only, and to give 
preference to employers having an agree- 
ment with the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour ‘week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work performed between 5 p.m. and 
10 pm. Monday through Friday and on 
Saturday mornings up to 12 noon; double 
time for work between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, between 12 noon 
and 12 midnight on Saturdays and for all 


work on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
Where 2 or more shifts are worked the night 
shifts shall work only 7 hours on each shift 
and shall be paid at the rate of one and 
one-seventh times the regular rate. ; 

Minimum hourly wage rate shall be $1.55. 

Apprentices are limited to one to each 
three journeymen employed at either trade 
and in no case shall a helper be permitted 
to work with a journeyman in preference to 
a registered apprentice. 

Out-of-town work: employees required to 
work outside the city area shall be pro- 
vided with transportation to and from such 
work. Meals and sleeping accommodation 
shall be provided by the employer up to $25 
per week. Travelling time shall be paid for 
at the regular rate and not more than 8 
hours’ pay in any 24-hour period. 


Rep Deer, ALTA—CERTAIN BumILDING Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE AMALGAMATED 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 
or CanapDA, LocaL 27 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 
1950, to May 10, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: only union members shall 
be employed so long as they are available to 
the employer. During the life of the agree- 
ment all present union members shall main- 
tain their membership as a condition of 
employment; new employees affected by the 
agreement must apply for membership in the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day 54 days, a 44-hour week; 
no work shall be performed between 12 noon 
Saturday and 8 a.m. Monday, except where 
safety to life and property makes it neces- 
sary. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours; double time for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. In case of necessity, shift work 
may be allowed provided shifts continue for 
3 consecutive nights and are run in addition 
to the regular shifts. Night shifts shall be 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Vacations, with pay shall be allowed as 
presently provided by the provincial legis- 
lation. 

Minimum hourly wage rates shall be $1.46; 
all carpenters in charge of work shall be 
paid not Jess than $1 per day extra. 

Out-of-town work: on jobs away from 
home, where a carpenter is hired at home, 
two way transportation charges plus sus- 
tenance shall be provided by the employer. 
Travelling on working days only is to be 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours in each 24. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act; all apprentices shall 
be registered with the union. 


Service 


Professional 


Saskatoon, Sask.—St. Pav’s Hospiray 
(Tue SIsTERS OF CHARITY OF THE NoRTH 
West TERRITORIES) AND THE BUILDING 
Servick EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 287. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 81, 1951. The employer 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 
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Union seeurity: all employees who are, or 
who subsequently become members of the 
union, shall maintain their membership as 
a condition of their employment. . New 
employees shall, within 30 days after the 
date of their employment, apply for and 
maintain membership in the union. Check- 
off: the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
request, until such request is withdrawn, and 
to remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; where 
conditions are more favourable at the date of 
this agreement, no change shall be made. 
Working hours of any employee to be 
arranged by the Sister or Superintendent in 
charge. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 44 hours per week. A 
rest period of 10 minutes shall be provided 
each afternoon for all employees covered by 
the agreement. 

Statutory holidays: employees shall be 
entitled to any 9 out of 13 specified holidays 
as determined by the management in each 
year. Employees required to work on any 
one of the 9 holidays to which they are 
entitled will be given a day off with pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ service 
one week, after one year’s service 2 weeks, 
after 3 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Monthly wage rates: maintenance staff— 
engineers, second class certificate $150 to 
$165, third class certificate $130 to $160; 
orderly department—orderlies employed pre- 
vious to April 1, 1949: head orderly $150, 
operating room orderly $145, others $130 to 
$140; orderlies employed after April 1, 1949: 
first 3 months $95, 3 to 6 months $100; 6 


months to one year $110, after 1 year $140; 
painters $150 to $185, helper $110 to $140; 
carpenters $150 to $190, helper $110 to $140; 
utility staff (male)—gardener $150, cleaner, 
kitchen helper, truck driver $130, utility 
man $135; laundry—head man $165, laundry 
man, first $135 to $140, second $110 to $130; 
storekeeper $130 to $145; laboratory helpers 
(male) $110 to $130; maids, seamstress, etc., 
first 6 months $91, after 6 months $92.50 
plus $3 bonus, after 1 year $95.50 plus $5 
bonus, after 2 years $100 plus $5 bonus; 
medical record librarian (graduate) $120 to 
$145; uniform maker $91 to $145; experi- 
enced bookkeeper $100 to $135, switchboard 
operator, clerks, etc., $95 to $115; cooks, 
first class $140 to $170, second class $120 to 
$135, pastry cook $120 to $135. All present 
employees who have been employed 6 months, 
or on completion of 6 months’ service, except 
maids and few other employees, are to 
receive a bonus of $10. A further increase 
of $10 is granted to the engineers and fire- 
men and an increase of $5 to all other male 
employees. 

Sick leave with pay: after 3 months’ ser- 
vice employees shall be entitled to full pay 
for 12 working days a year; sick pay credit 
shall be cumulative to a maximum of 60 
days. 

The management will enter into delibera- 
tions with representatives of the union with 
the view to establishing a superannuation 
plan and a plan whereby the employees and 
their dependents will receive medical and 
hospital service at a nominal fee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the setting up of a 
Labour-Management Committee. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of ten others. These include in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Quebec published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of May 27; 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Victoriaville, 
and at Sherbrooke in the issue of June 38, 
and at St. Hyacinthe, and at Hull in the 
issue of June 17. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Quebec 
and for the men’s and boys’ clothing indus- 
try in the province were published May 27, 
for the fine glove industry in the province 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Three 
Rivers were gazetted June 3, for the build- 
ing trades at Hull and for printing trades 
at Chicoutimi in the issue of June 10. A 
request for a first agreement for the glass 
processing industry at Quebee and requests 
for amendments to the agreements for the 
building trades at Sorel, at Three Rivers, 
and at St. Hyacinthe, for the furniture 
industry in the province, and for retail 
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Stores in Quebec were gazetted June 17. 


A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the printing trades at Quebec was 
published in the issue of June 23. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerrp, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 
1934. 


Mining 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


ButmLpIneé MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
’ QUEBEC. 
See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur Inpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 
619, Dec., p. 1421; May, 1949, p. 604; March, 
1950, p. 345; July, 1950, p. 1051, and previous 
issues) to August 31, 1950. 


Metal Products 


SHeet METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders’ 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association, Local No. 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 27, 1950, 
until March 1, 1951. It repeals the agree- 
ment previously in effect and all its amend- 
ments. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and published in the 
Lapour GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, p. 987, 
with the following exceptions:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour in most cases and are 
as follows: sheet metal mechanic $1.20; 
assistant-foreman $1.32; charge hand, welder 


(class A), toolmaker $1.27; _ machinist 
mechanic $1.22; welder (class B), black- 
smith $1.16; painter $1.14; buffer and 


polisher (class A) $1.10; welder (class C), 
machinist, assembler and specialist $1.05; 
spray painter $1; machine operator 99 cents; 
production welders from 83 cents per hour 
in the first 6 months to 99 cents in the 
fourth 6 months, when they become eligible 
for class C, if they qualify; apprentices 61 
cents plus 5 cents per hour increase each 
6 months of continuous service; boys (16 to 
18 years of age) 56 cents plus 5 cents per 
hour each 6 months of continuous service 
until their nineteenth year when they shall 
be classified and paid as helpers. Rates for 
production workers, truck drivers, stock and 
storekeepers, warehousemen (shipping and 
receiving) are increased from 78 cents to 85 
cents per hour and for helpers from 72 cents 
to 80 cents. Night shift differential 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

Vacation: after one year’s service (as at 
May 1), one week with pay based on 2 per 
cent of employee’s actual wage rate at the 
time of vacation (previously at April 30); 
after 5 years’ service (as at May 1), 2 weeks 
with pay based on 4 per cent of employee’s 
actual wage rate at the time of vacation 
(previously at April 30). In both the fore- 
going instances the actual wage rate to be 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
(excluding overtime) during the preceding 
12 months. Vacation shall be taken between 
May 1 and September 30, unless subject to 
mutual agreement between the employees and 
employers, an employee takes his vacation 
after September 30. 
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Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Ete. 


Buitping MAatertaALts INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 31, and 
gazetted June 17, amends the previous Order 
in Council for Part II of this agreement 
which applies to the stone industry and Part 
III which governs the marble industry (L.G.. 
June, 1950, p. 872). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in the stone 
industry for the province: the classification 
stone cutter $1 per hour is added to the 
wage scale previously summarized. (This 
rate represents an increase of 10 cents per 
hour over that which was formerly in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the marble 
industry in zone I: the rate for helpers and 
labourers previously indicated as 88 cents 
per hour is replaced by the rate 85 cents per 
hour. 


Construction 


BuILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 
1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., p. 872; Aug., 
1949, p. 987, and previous issues) by pro- 
viding that road operations carried out on 
behalf of any department of the Provincial 
Government, already governed by the Fair 
Wage Schedule, are not governed by the 
present agreement. 


Burtprne Traves, St. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; May, 1948, p. 
488: Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 1950, p. 209, 
and previous issues). 

This amendment provides that permanent 
employees or maintenance men in manufac- 
turing or industrial establishments who 
benefit by a labour hiring contract for a 
minimum period of 6 months are not goy- 
erned by the provisions of the present 
agreement. 


Trade 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC AND LEVIS. 


An Order in. Council, dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 3, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1949, p. 877). : es 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebec and Lévis and the municipalities 
included in a radius of 10 miles (previously 
5 miles) from their limits. ; é 

Overtime and holidays: as previously in 
effect, no deduction may be made from the 
wages of an employee on account of religious 
and other holidays; the rate for overtime 
and work on Sundays and 6 religious holi- 
days remains at time and one-half; the 
number of other holidays for which double 
time is payable is increased,from 2 to 4. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: rates for 
certain classes of employees represent in- 
creases ranging from 70 cents to $1.40 per 
week and are as follows:—service men $26 to 
$34; salesmen on milk delivery $20 per week 
plus 3 per cent commission on sales, except 
butter and cream for which commission is 
also specified, with a guaranteed minimum 
of $25 per week (commission and guarantee 
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remain unchanged from that which was pre- 
viously in effect); delivery man (ice cream) 
$32 per week. Rates for the following 
classes of employees remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect:—foreman, tester 
and foreman $41.80; tester only (not fore- 
man), shipper $34.10; production worker 


/ 


$33; ice cream salesmen $30.80; helper (ice 
cream delivery man’s) $19.80; occasional 
employee 714 cents per hour. 

Severance pay: any employee who leaves 
or is dismissed after 6 months of service 
will receive a cash indemnity equivalent to 
3 days’ wages. ' 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. if 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for J uly, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During May . 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 

During the month of ‘May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 137 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
-taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors. from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district 
or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No.of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Agriculture. . .. . 2 $ 157,731.45 

Canadian Commercial \ 
Corporation. 7,602 26,036,993.50 
Post. Offices ate sas 11 149,145.24 
Public Works. . . . 2 30,620.05 
RCM: Pay ies tae 2 6,751.80 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia minimum rates have been set for learners 
in the automobile repair and gasoline service-station industry ; 
m Saskatchewan, rates for the lumbering industry have been 
raised, and women are now permitted to work in certain occupa- 
tions between 12.30 and 1.30 a.m., if free transport is provided 
to their homes. In Alberta, regulations were issued requiring 
Government permits for electrical work carried out in most 


areas in the Province. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
above Act providing for permits for con- 
struction, installation or alteration of elec- 
trical work in certain areas of the Province 
and setting out permit and inspection fees. 
Similar to rules recently put into effect in 
British Columbia (L.G., 1950, p. 1064), the 
regulations were approved by Order in 
Council (O.C. 662-50) on June 6 and gazet- 
ted June 15. Permits will be required for 
all installations commenced after July 1, 
and for all installations which will not be 
connected to a source of power by October 
1. They will not be necessary, however, for 
interior wiring in specified areas including 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, those parts of Cal- 
gary and Red Deer where municipal elec- 
trical departments carry out inspection 
work, and in the National Parks of Banff, 
Jasper, Waterton and Elk Island. The 
regulations do not apply to electrical in- 
stallations which are already covered by 
special inspections and fees, such as pas- 
senger and freight elevators. 

After July 1, in all parts of the Province 
with the above exceptions, no person may 
construct, install or alter any electrical work 
until he has applied for a permit. Applica- 
tion for a permit must be submitted in 
writing to the Electrical Inspection Depart- 
ment and signed by the person or firm 
carrying out the work. It must be accom- 
panied by payment of the required permit 
fees, and must give the address of the 
premises concerned, full details of owner- 
ship, occupation and the purpose for which 
the premises are used and must list all de- 
tails that may be required on the applica- 
tion form supplied by the Department. 

Permits will be issued only to a person or 
firm who holds a certificate of proficiency 
or annual permit in good standing which 
entitles the holder to carry out electrical 
work within Alberta, except in those areas 
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in which licensed electricians are not avail- 
able. The regulations do not prohibit a 
person from obtaining a permit to carry out 
personally electrical work in his own resi- 
dence. 

Electrical installations must be com- 
menced within 90 days after a permit is 
issued, after which time the permit will be 
void unless an extension in writing is 
granted by the Department. 

When the work covered by the permit is 
completed, the holder must notify the De- 
partment in writing. As soon as practicable 
the Electrical Inspector must inspect the 
work and issue a certificate of approval or 
order any necessary changes. 

After October 1 in Medicine Hat, Drum- 
heller, Redcliff, Forest Lawn, Albert Park, 
in the area within 10 miles of Edmonton 
and in the area within five miles of Leth- 
bridge, any person or firm obtaining a 
permit must notify the Department in 
writing that a portion of the work which 
may be concealed on completion of the 
installation is ready for inspection, and no 
new installation may be connected to a 
source of power without a certificate of 
approval from the Inspection Department. 

Payment of the permit fee will entitle the 
permit-holder to one inspection and one re- 
inspection. The Department may refuse to 
issue a permit for electrical work on any 
premises where the existing work is not in 
accordance with the regulations. 

On and after October 1, in the area in 
which these regulations are in effect, supply 
authorities as defined in Part I of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code must not connect to 
their lines any new electrical installation 
until a valid permit from the Inspection De- 
partment is presented by the applicant. 
The Inspection Department may refuse to 
issue permits if there are any outstanding 
corrections required on work done by the 
applicant which have not been completed 
to the satisfaction of the Inspector. 
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A schedule of permit fees is set out in the 
regulations based on the total cost to the 
customer of all material and labour involved 
in the electrical.installation. : 

The Inspector may, at his discretion, call 
for plans and specifications of electrical 
work in any premises, but the owner or 
accredited agent of a theatre, hall, factory, 
hotel, apartment building and of any other 
place where public safety is affected must 
submit plans which must be accepted before 
a permit is issued. Fees are set out for the 
examination of plans and specifications. 

An annual permit, effective from January 
1, 1951, may be issued by the Inspector to 
the operator of an industrial or commercial 
establishment, with the exception of mines 
within the meaning of the Mines Act, where 
a full-time electrician is employed and 
where the nature of the business necessitates 
repairs or additions to the plant on short 
notice. If the operator holds an annual 
permit for the current calendar year, these 
alterations may be carried out by the oper- 
ator’s own electrician without taking out a 
permit for each one. The annual permit, 
however, will not entitle the holder to pro- 
ceed with any major alteration or addition 
of electrical equipment over 100 KVA in a 
year for which the operator must obtain a 
permit as described above, after submitting 
for examination plans and specifications and 
paying the required fee, 

Each establishment for which the operator 
holds an annual permit must be inspected 
every six months. The operator must main- 
tain an accurate record of all alterations and 
additions which have been carried out in 
his establishment since the last imspection 
and this record must be made available to 
the Inspector on request. Fees for annual 
permits are also prescribed. 

Temporary current permits may be issued 
at the discretion of the Department to 
enable the supply authority to connect up 
to temporary work or uncompleted per- 
manent installations. These permits will be 
valid for 90 days but may be renewed at no 
extra charge at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment. 

The issuing of a permit by the Inspection 
Department will not obligate the Supply 
Authority to connect these installations to 
to their lines, if, in the opinion of the 
Authority, the supplying of current would 
create a hazard to life or property. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Effective from June 1, rates are set for a 
learning period of six months in the auto- 
motive repair and gasoline service-station 
industry for employees employed exclusively 
in the parts department by Order 6A of the 
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Board of Industrial Relations made on 
May 25 and gazetted June 1. 

Learners in the parts department must 
receive 40 cents an hour for the first two 
months’ employment, 45 cents an hour 
during the second two months and 50 cents 
an hour during the third two-month period. 
Thereafter they will receive 55 cents an 
hour, the rate set for all employees other 
than automotive mechanics who must 
receive at least 90 cents an hour. (L.G. 
1948, p. 746.) 


Quehec Pipe Mechanics Act 


Amendments have been made to the regu- 
lations under the above Act to make pro- 
vision for the examination of contractors 
and journeymen engaged in the installation 
of oil burners for central heating by an 
Order in Council (No. 697) made on June 
14, gazetted June 23. The general regula- 
tions (L.G. 1939, p. 158) provide for con- 
tractors’, journeymen’s, improvers’ and ap- 
prentices’ licences for persons employed in 
installing or repairing heating systems, re- 
frigeration systems, mechanical sprayers or 
plumbing systems in municipalities of more 
than 5,000 population, and set out the quali- 
fications required for each class of licence. 

Contractors’ licences are divided into two 
classes, Class EA issued to ordinary con-, 
tractors for commercial purposes, and Class 
EB for special technical operations in par- 
ticular industries for commercial purposes. 
Journeymen’s licences are similarly classi- 
fied (CA or CB) according as their holders 
work for one class of contractor or the 
other. 

For contractors engaged exclusively in the 
installation of oil burners, the licence desig- 
nated as EB which pertains to special tech- 
nical operations is required. This licence 
will only be issued upon compliance with the 
conditions required for licence CB. 

Employees engaged in installing oil burn- 
ers must obtain licence CB. To obtain the 
licence CB an employee must serve an 
apprenticeship of one year, must work an- 
other year in the capacity of junior journey- 
man, and pass the required examinations. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments were made to ten of the 
Minimum Wage Orders (L.G. 1949, p. 747) 
by Orders in Council issued on June 16 and 
gazetted June 23, chiefly to raise the rates 
in the lumbering industry and to permit 
women in hotels and restaurants to work 
between 12.30 and 1.30 a.m. if free transport 
to their homes is provided by the employer. 

The rates for employees in the lumbering 
industry (Order 11) have been increased 
from 60 to 65 cents an hour for all workers 


except cooks, cookees, bull cooks or watch- 
men. The latter group must be paid a 
minimum of $125 a month, instead of $115, 
as formerly. Deductions from wages for 
three meals a day and lodging must not 
exceed $1.50 instead of $1.15 a day. 

In the three Orders governing educational 
institutions, hospitals, nursing homes, hotels 
and restaurants in the cities, towns and 
villages covered by the Act, it is now stipu- 
lated that a woman may be employed be- 
tween 12.30 a.m. and 1.30 a.m., local time, if 
free transportation is supplied by the em- 
ployer to the employee’s place of residence. 
Previously, women were prohibited from 
working in such places between 12.30 a.m. 
and 6 am. unless they resided on the 
premises. 

The same three Orders state that the 
hours of work of any employee must be 


confined within a period of 12 hours in a 
day. The provision is now added that no 
employee may be required or permitted to 
report for duty on moré than three occasions 
in the 12-hour period. 

The amendments further provide that 
persons employed by rural municipalities 
solely on road maintenance are excluded 
from the provisions of the three general 
Orders applying to cities, towns and villages; 
that persons employed in swimming pools 
are covered by Order 12 which applies to 
places of amusement in all places under the 
Act; and that the provision of all the Orders 
requiring part-time workers to be paid for 
at least three hours at the minimum rate 
each time they report for work does not 
apply to persons employed exclusively as 
janitors and caretakers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that misconduct had not been 
proved and that the claimant should not 
have been disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 41 (1) of the 
Act.—CU-B 581 (June 7, 1950). 


MateriAL Facts or Case: 


The claimant made a claim for benefit 
on June 17, 1949, reporting that he had 
worked as a pipe fitter’s helper for a 
shipbuilding and repairing company from 
September 2, 1948 to June 14, 1949, and that 
he had lost his employment on that date, 
because the superintendent who was walk- 
ing close by had interpreted as loafing the 
fact that he and a fellow-workman were 
waiting for a truck to move some pipes. 
The employer, in the separation question- 
naire, stated that the claimant had been 
found “loafing on the job”. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for 
a period of six weeks because, in his 
opinion, he had lost his employment by 
reason of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. Subsequent to his appeal, the 
assistant superintendent of the company 
sent a written statement to the local office 
of the Commission to the effect that he and 
the superintendent had noticed on June 14, 
that the claimant and his fellow-workman 
had spent some time talking and loafing 
instead of doing their work and that the 
superintendent had told him to inform the 
foreman to dismiss them. He added that in 
many instances the superintendent had in- 
formed him that he was not satisfied with 
the claimant’s work. He also stated that in 
the course of the last two years, the 
claimant had been warned by letter for 
having been late for work. 

The claimant who appeared before the 
Court of Referees was also represented by 
an official of his union. The company was 
represented by the general foreman who 
received the order to dismiss the claimant 
and the foreman who was the claimant’s 
immediate superior. . 

The majority of the Court of Referees 
felt that the written evidence submitted 
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by the officials of the company who had 
been present at the scene of the incident 
was sufficient to justify the decision 
rendered by the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DEcIsIon : 

After having carefully studied all the 
submissions, I agree with the representative 
of the “Conseil général des syndicats” that 
the question of the claimant’s lateness on 
the job should not be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether on June 
14, 1949, he lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
of Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

It appears, indeed, from the transcript 
of the evidence given by one of the com- 
pany’s representatives before the Court of 
Referees, that the superintendent was not 
aware of the claimant’s name when he gave 
the order to dismiss him, pointing him out 
by his badge number. Moreover, the only 
reason given for the dismissal in the 
separation questionnaire is that the 
claimant was loafing on the job. 

What has to be determined, therefore, 
is whether it has been proved in a con- 
clusive manner that the claimant was 
actually loafing on the job. 

Apparently, the superintendent and his 
assistant were the only officials present at 
the scene of the incident which lead to the 
dismissal of the claimant and his fellow- 
workman. Those officials did not appear 
before the Court of Referees but were 
represented by the claimant’s immediate 
superiors who admitted that they had no 
first hand knowledge of what had actually 
happened. 

Therefore, we have a written statement 
of the assistant superintendent to the effect 
that he and the superintendent had, on 
June 14 “observed that the accused and 
his fellow-workman had, instead of doing 
their work conscientiously, spent some time 
speaking and loafing’ and to counter that, 
a categorical denial from the claimant and 
his fellow-workman with their explanation 
that what had been interpreted as loafing 
was only the fulfilment of a task which 
had been allotted to them by their foreman. 

The foreman stated before the Court of 
Referees that around 9:00 a.m., on June 14, 
the claimant and his fellow-workman had 
gone on his orders to fetch a pipe at the 
stores. Moreover, he stated that during the 
days that they were apparently being 
watched by the superintendent the claim- 
ant’s output of work and that of his 
fellow-workman was satisfactory. The other 
company’s representative, the general fore- 
man, stated in his testimony before the 
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Court that the superintendent had given 
him the order to dismiss them also around 
9:00 a.m. 

In accordance with a principle established 
in previous decisions, misconduct must be 
conclusively proved by the parties who 
allege it before a claimant can be disquali- 
fied from the receipt of benefit for reason 
of misconduct within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 41 (1) of the Act. 

I cannot find that, in this case, the 
claimant’s misconduct has been so proved. 

Inasmuch as the evidence given by the 
interested parties is of a contradictory 
nature, I am of the opinion that the benefit 
of the doubt has to be given to the claimant 
and that the appeal should be allowed. 


Held that the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act.—CU-B 584 (June 7, 
1950). 


Mareriat Facts or Case: 


The claimant filed a claim for benefit 
on December 5, 1949, stating that he had 
worked as a labourer for a manufacturer 
of linoleum from November 1947 to 
December 1, 1949, and that he had lost 
his employment because he had been caught 
while “on the verge of smoking’. The 
employer reported in the separation ques- 
tionnaire that the claimant had been 
dismissed because he had been found “in 
the act of smoking in a restricted area”. 
The Insurance Officer disqualified the claim- 
ant from the receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks on the ground that he had lost 
his employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 41 
(1) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and stated that he had been 
unjustly treated because he was the chair- 
man of an employees syndicate which was 
in the process of organization at the factory. 
The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer stating 
that “it was evident that when the claimant 
was dismissed he was smoking.” 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that the nature of the offence did 
not warrant dismissal as there was con- 
siderable tolerance of smoking by the com- 
pany in restricted areas, a bad example 
had been set by the supervisory staff and 
it was the claimant’s first offence of which 
the company had evidence. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcIsIon: 


The Court of Referees seems to have 
been unanimous in finding that the 


claimant had been caught in the act of 
smoking outside the allowed time and 
place. I do not see any valid reason to 
differ on this question of fact. 

The claimant admitted to the Court of 
Referees that upon being hired by the 
Company he was told “that he could not 
smoke”. Moreover he informed the Court 
that 15 days prior to his dismissal another 
employee had been caught in the act of 
smoking and had been suspended for one 
week. 

Therefore, the claimant knowingly com- 
mitted a violation of the rules of the com- 
pany and he must be considered as having 
lost his employment by reason of his own 


misconduct within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act. 

The fact that other employees were 
taking the liberty of smoking in forbidden 
areas or that it was the claimant’s first 
offence of which the company had evidence 
or that the employer had dealt with similar 
cases in the past with more leniency, can- 
not be accepted as justification for the 
claimant’s conduct. 

If, as the claimant contends, his conduct 
was under observation in view of his union 
activities, it appears to me that he had all 
the more reason to abide by the rules and 
regulations of the company. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, May, 1950* 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of May, 
1950, there were 83,082 claims filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. This number represents a 
decline of eight per cent from the April 
total of 90,123, and an increase of 30 per 
cent over the May, 1949, total of 63,692. 

Claims filed declined in all provinces from 
the April level except in Manitoba, where 
an increase of 4,331 claims, or 84 per cent, 
was recorded. 

Of the total claims filed in May, 71,619 
were initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting mainly new cases of unemployment 
among insured persons. This was a 
decrease of about 11 per cent from the 
figure of 80,028 for April, 1950, but an 
increase of 36 per cent from the May, 
1949 total of 52,675. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 146,453 in 
May, 1950, as compared with 209,905 in 
April, 1950, and 95,832 in May, 1949. Male 
claimants declined from 161,763 to 100,106, 
and female claimants from 48,142 to 46,347. 
The greater decrease in the number of 
males on the live register on May 31 was 
related to the comparatively greater expan- 
sion in the spring of the year of indus- 
tries such as the construction industry 
which employ a high proportion of males, 
than in industries such as retail merchan- 
dising, which employ a high proportion of 
females. 

Duration of unemployment is indicated 
by the number of days that benefit 
claimants are continuously on the unem- 
ployment register. During May, 1950, 
136,909 persons were on the live register 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


seven or more days, as compared with 
191,486 in April. In each case the per- 


centage was 83. Thus, although the 
number of persons claiming benefit 
declined, the proportion of claimants 


becoming beneficiaries was the same. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in May, 1950, 
totalled 87,145. Of the 85,821 claims 
adjudicated, 63,964 were allowed, 21,165 
were disallowed or disqualified and 692 
represented special requests not granted. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “Insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 9,789 
cases; “voluntarily leaving without just 
cause” 4,003 cases; and “not unemployed” 
2,572 cases. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in May numbered 
56,868, as compared with 59,965 in April, 
1950. Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia all showed 
a decline; slight increases were recorded in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and a considerable increase— 
36 per cent—in Manitoba. 

During May, $9,586,658 were paid in 
respect of 4,004,678 days as against 
$11,353,182 and 4,670,731 days in April, 
1950, and $5,511,135 and 2,474,080 days in 
May, 1949. 

For the week of May 27 to June 2, 
1950, 132,656 persons received $1,823,090 
benefit in respect of 773,726 days, as 
compared with 186,093 persons, 1,105,293 
days and $2,674,615 for the week of April 
29 to May 5. Average duration and 
average amount of benefit for the week 
of May 27 to June 2, were 5-8 days and 
$13.74 respectively, as compared with 5-9 
days and $14.37 respectively for the week 
ending April 29 to May 5. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Over three-quarters of the plant workers in the Iron and Its 
Products Industry were on a five-day week, most of whom were 


normally working 40 or 45 hours. 


Time and one-half was the 


common overtime rate; double time was predominant for work 


on statutory holidays. 


One week’s vacation with pay after a 


year or less of employment was given in most plants, with many 
giving a second week after five years and a third week after 
twenty or twenty-five years. Three-quarters of the workers were 
paid for six to eight statutory holidays. Sick leave with pay was 
reported by establishments employing forty-two per cent of the 
workers in the industry. Eighty-two per cent of the workers 
were reported covered by written collective agreement. 


Hours and working conditions in the Iron 
and Its Products Industry showed some 
changes during the two years preceding 
October, 1949. Since 1947 the normal 
hours and days. worked per week have 
decreased slightly and the overtime 
rates of pay for work on statutory holi- 
days have increased. Vacations with pay 
over the general one week after a year of 
employment have increased, and establish- 
ments have tended towards paying for 
more of the observed statutory holidays. 
A slightly higher proportion of the workers 
were reported to be covered by written 
collective agreement than two years 
previous. 

A study of the trend in hours and 
working conditions from 1947 must be 
qualified by the inclusion, in 1949, of six 
additional industries manufacturing Iron 
and Steel Products or Metal Transporta- 
tion Equipment2 There are many varia- 
tions in conditions of work between indus- 
tries, but the overall information in these 
articles is sufficiently comparable to indi- 
cate the broad trends in the Iron and Its 
Products Industry. 

The geographical and major industrial 
distributions of the 959 establishments 
and 183,952 plant workers included in this 
analysis of the Iron and Its Products 
Industry are shown in Tables Ia and Ib. 
Over two-thirds of the workers were 
employed in the 566 plants located in 
Ontario, about one-fifth were in the 168 
Quebec plants, and the remainder almost 
equally divided between the Maritime and 
Western Provinces. 
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Less than five per cent of the plant 
workers in the industry were women. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements were reported by 515 of 
the 959 establishments surveyed, covering 
82 per cent of the plant workers. The 
largest group of workers were represented 
by CIO-CCL international unions, the 
major ones being the International Union 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
and the United Steelworkers of America. 
Thirty-eight of the establishments reported 
having agreements with employees’ asso- 
ciations representing about 5,000 workers. 


*Tnformation in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain conditions 
of work as well as to give, by occupation, the wage 
or salary rates of time workers and the straight time 
earnings of employees on piece work during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Concern- 
ing Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

1See the July, August, September and October, 
1948 issues of the Labour Gazertp, 

2 The additional industries included in this article 
are Fabricated and Structural Steel; Hardware and 
Tools; Machine Tools; Wire and Wire Products; 
Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment; and Bicycles 
and Parts. The Industries included in the article 
for 1947 were Crude, Rolled and Forged Products; 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products; Sheet Metal 
Products; Machinery; Engines, Boilers and Tanks; 
Aireraft and Parts; Steel Shipbuilding; Agricultural 


Machinery; Motor Vehicles; Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories; and Heating and Cooking Ap- 
paratus. 


IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY . . 


. . . Wage rates increased 6-3 per cent (preliminary) in 1949, 
113-1 per cent above comparable rates in 1939. 
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More than three-quarters of the plant workers were on_a five-day week, and 
most were normally working 40, 44 or 45 hours. 


PERCENTAGE DISTR:BUTION . . . 


Be 


Between 49 
and 44 hrs. 

44 hours 

45 hours 
Between 45 
and 48 hrs. 
Over 48 hrs. 


Initial vacations were predominantly one Most workers were in plants observing six 


week after one year, with maximum vaca-_ to nine statutory holidays and paying for 
tions generally two or three weeks. six or eight of them. 
MAXIMUM VACATION PAID STATUTORY HOLIDAYS 
2 weeks or equivalent 7 


3 weeks or 4 and 5 


Maximum same as equivalent 
initial vacation 4 weeks Nore 
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In some cases, more than one union held 
agreements with a single establishment. 


The Normal Work Week (Tables Ha 
and IIb).—All but two per cent of the 
male plant employees were normally 
working from 40 to 48 hours per week. 
About the same proportions of male plant 
employees, 27 per cent, were working 40 
and 45 hours per week, and 22 per cent 
were on a normal work week of 44 hours. 
Nine per cent of the male workers were 
on a 48-hour week. These proportions 
remain approximately the same when the 
8,484 female plant workers are included, 
the only change being to increase the 
proportion of workers on a 45-hour week 
to 28 per cent. This information shows 
some lessening of the normal weekly hours 
of work from 1947, when 27 per cent of 
the plant employees were working 48 hours 
per week and only 17 per cent were work- 
ing 40 hours. 

The normal work week for male plant 
employees was predominantly 44 hours in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
40 hours in British Columbia. In Quebec 
and Ontario the hours varied considerably, 
with the majority working 424 or 45 in 
Quebec and 40, 44 or 45 in Ontario. The 
normal weekly hours varied greatly both 
within and between the industrial groups 
shown in Table IIb. 


Seventy-six per cent of the total plant 
workers were reported on a five-day week. 
The majority of workers were on this 
schedule in all regions except the Mari- 
times and the Prairies, where just over 
one per cent and 45 per cent respectively 
were working five days per week. Two 
years previous, in 1947, about 60 per cent 
of the workers had been reported on a 
five-day week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Tables Ila 
and IIIb).—Time and one-half was the 
general overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Work on 
Sunday was mainly compensated by a rate 
of time and one-half, although 30 per cent 
of the workers were in establishments pay- 
ing double time for work on this day. 

More than one-half of the workers in the 
Tron and Its Products Industry were in 
plants which reported paying double time 
for work on observed statutory holidays. 
Almost equal proportions of workers, 18 
per cent, were in the establishments paying 
time and one-half and in those paying 
double time and one-half. A small number 
were in plants paying triple time. In 1947, 
only three establishments reported rates 
higher than double time for work on 
observed statutory holidays. 
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Vacations with Pay (Tables IVa and 
IVb).—Most of the plant employees 
received an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, or its equivalent, generally after 
a year of employment. A few workers, 
however, were in establishments giving an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay or 
four per cent of earnings. 

The length of vacation with pay in- 
creased for 86 per cent of the workers as 
their period of employment continued. A 
maximum allowance of two weeks with pay 
or four per cent of earnings, usually after 
five years, was reported by 487 establish- 
ments employing almost 95,700 workers; 
while a maximum vacation of three weeks 
or six per cent of earnings, generally after 
20 or 25 years, was reported by 113 plants 
employing about 58,500 workers. Most of 
the workers receiving this maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks were in establishments 
which gave an intermediate vacation of 
two weeks, mainly after five years of 
employment. 


A plant shut-down for summer vacation 
was reported by 592 establishments employ- 
ing 131,715 workers. Seventy per cent of 
these workers were in plants reporting a 
shut-down of two weeks, 29 per cent were 
in plants shutting down for one week, and 
the remainder were in plants which did not 
report the length of the shut-down. 


Statutory Holidays (Tables Va and 
Vb).—At least two statutory holidays were 
reported observed by all but four of the 
959 establishments included in this analysis 
of the Iron and Its Products Industry. 
Observed statutory holidays here include 
the number of days when the plant is not 
operating by reason of Dominion, Pro- 


‘vineial or Municipal holidays, or because 


of religious holidays regularly observed. 
Ninety per cent of the plants, employing 
96 per cent of the workers, reported 
observing from six to nine statutory 
holidays. Sixty-one per cent of the workers 
were in plants observing eight holidays and 
18 per cent were in those observing seven. 

The 663 plants which reported paying 
for some or all of the observed statutory 
holidays if not worked employed 90 per 
cent of the workers. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the workers were in plants paying for 
eight statutory holidays and 32 per cent 
were in plants paying for six. In British 
Columbia, about one-half of the workers 
were in plants which did not pay for any 
of the observed holidays. 

This information shows a_ substantial 
increase in the number of employees being 
paid for statutory holidays since 1947, 
when 70 per cent of the plant workers 


were in establishments paying for one or 
more of the statutory holidays observed. 
The number of observed days paid for if 
not worked has also increased: the propor- 
tion of workers being paid for six, seven 
or eight statutory holidays if not worked 
rose from 27 per cent in 1947 to 75 per 
cent in 1949. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 299 establishments 
employing about 42 per cent of the workers 
in the Iron and Its Products Industry. 
There was much variation in the sick 
leave conditions, but most of the schemes 
were operated through group insurance or 
a sick benefit fund. 


TABLE Ia.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY REGION, IN 
THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Maritime *. Prairie British 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia 
IN UDA DOLOLIE IAMGG naa taste utc aecie 959 51 168 566 67 107 
Number of Plant Workers: 
IMBIGE acetic Sis eles. aie ecte 3s 175,468 12, 104 34,121 117,778 5,437 6,028 
LYST Ag eee Sena re en ere 8,484 107 1,520 6,619 46 192 
= a) Og a a a a, ie 183,952 £25211 35,641 124,397 5,483 6,220 | 


TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY, 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Machinery Motor Other 

I Pri and Other Iron| Vehicles, Metal 
— Se: i nat ed I deagsae Agric- and including |Transport- 

P ae "St i ultural Steel |Parts and} ation 

i Imple- | Products| Acces- Equip- 

ments sories ment 
ING Der Of Plants) 2c ede c 2 <cictiseuccae 959 19 203 569 70 98 

Number of Plant Workers: 

RIGa ee ee el skiet on emacs ome s 175,468 24,943 33,457 53,065 35, 084 28,919 
POM alayis Cada wiecslials be cceleaien.e s 8,484 377 1,308 4,017 2,310 472 
LOCAL gaa dois. tis oto'Socs vie ulere cee 183, 952 25,320 34,765 57,082 37,394 29,391 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING JUNE, 1950 


Employment continued to expand during June as the tempo of 
outdoor work picked up. Out of a labour force estimated at 
nearly 5,200,000, 205,000 persons remained registered for work 
with the National Employment Service at the month’s end. Farm 
and construction work took on large numbers of workers during 
the month but, in addition, logging was unusually active. Second- 
ary and tertiary industries also benefited from this increased 
activity in the basic industries and were adding to their staffs. 


Employment conditions improved during 
June due to continued expansion in outdoor 
work as well as to a strengthening in export 
market conditions. The number of unem- 
ployed decreased rapidly during the month. 
Among those registered for work with the 
National Employment Service, there was a 
drop of 35,000, from 240,000 to 205,000. In 
spite of this labour surplus, a large part of 
which was due to workers moving from job 
to job, shortages of workers began to appear 
in the construction and agriculture indus- 
tries. 

The upturn in the American economy 
this year has had important effects in Can- 
ada. In particular, the American market for 
lumber, pulp and paper and mineral prod- 
ucts has been strong. In the first five months 
of 1950, exports to the United States were 
26 per cent above the 1949 in value, Al- 
though this increase has been offset in part 
by reduced sales in the United Kingdom 
market, total exports are holding up well. 
In addition, the heavy construction program 
and high level of domestic purchasing power 
are important factors in maintaining em- 
ployment, in such consumer industries as 
food, automobiles and parts and electrical 
apparatus. 


Despite the seasonal improvement and 
the generally favourable export market con- 
ditions, there remained a substantial number 
of persons on the labour market in June 
who were either seeking work or only par- 
tially employed. Unskilled workers formed 
a large part of this group, both among men 
and women workers. Among the skilled and 
and semi-skilled occupations in the textile 
and iron and steel industries, in which lay- 
offs and short-time work were prominent last 
winter, job openings were still scarce. Con- 
siderable numbers of white collar workers, 
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including general office workers, book- 
keepers, stenographers and salesmen, also 
remained unemployed. In _ construction 
work, some skilled tradesmen had not found 
work by June and the surplus of unskilled 
labour was greater than last year. 


Industrial Analysis 


Total employment in the manufacturing 
industries during the first half of 1950 was 
running slightly below the level of the same 
period in 1949. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of manufacturing employ- 
ment at May 1 was 119-5 (June 1, 1941= 
100) as against 121-0 at May 1, 1949. Short- 
time work, and periodic lay-offs which have 
been more evident this year, do not always 
show up in these indexes, however. 


Employment gains have been recorded in 
such industries as food products, auto- 
mobiles and parts, chemicals, electrical ap- 
paratus, and non-metallic mineral products. 
The high level of production in most of 
these industries is based on strong domestic 
markets. The more important of these em- 
ployment increases have been shown on the 
accompanying chart. 

Losses in employment have been par- 
ticularly heavy in some sections of the iron 
and steel industries. Reported employment 
in this section of the manufacturing group 
has shown a drop of nearly 20,000 in the 
past twelve months. The only industry in 
this group in which employment has in- 
creased is automobiles and parts. Produc- 
tion in the three basic iron and steel pro- 
ducers has been maintained at capacity. In 
the other groups, particularly industries pro- 
ducing agricultural implements, shipbuilding 
and machinery, fairly substantial dealnes in 
employment have occurred. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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Table I—Indexes of Brablossusnes in the Manufacturing Industries at May 1, 1949 and 1950 
Base: June 1, 1941—100) 


Industry 
Bdible animal > oh 25. nts. oe oe ae ee eee 
Bidible: plant ayer a. es folk.cer tas eee ee ee 
Tbeather: o<:3)6, 0c ay eee beware 
Lumber 
Pulp and Paper 
Rubber 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Mlectrcalapparavus: . cia cte cue cies clea. c 
Jron and steel— 

Grudes rolled) forged sy. eran mete terete 
Machinery 
Agricultural implements ...............- 
‘Automobilestand parts! 2; . sesame neces « 
Shipbuilding 


1H stimate 


Shortage of experienced men was a limit- 
ing factor in production in the logging in- 
dustry in both Eastern Canada and on the 
West Coast during June. More summer 
cutting is being done in the East this year, 
as demand for lumber and newsprint re- 
mains strong and inventories are short, but 
qualified men available for work are scarce. 
River driving was being completed by the 
end of June and labour requirements were 
chiefly for cutters, peelers and sawmill 
hands. The following table shows the trend 
of employment amongst member companies 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 


Date 1950 1949 
A AUNT SERS 5S cos arn i ieee 19,729 19,781 
PUTCO MARIS ea ete 19,922 18,751 
ING deter cee eet 20,408 17,604 
AJR Pe | a aietanieadio mien ae 20,473 16,845 
aii] Wage eet = AP, Ree 20,609 15,730 
These data show that logging employ- 


ment expanded steadily during the month 
of June. This was in contrast to the down- 
ward movement of employment which took 
place in June, 1949. The figures given cover 
only part of the industry, those loggers em- 
ployed by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation, but it seems likely that employ- 
ment in the industry as a whole would fol- 
low the same trend, as jobbers in all logging 


areas were seeking men during the month. . 


Labour turnover was reported as high 
during June, partly because of workers leay- 
ing for jobs in other industries and also 
because of the fly season and hot weather. 

Some 32,000 workers in the Pacific area 
will benefit from a new collective agreement 
reached during June after the union, the 
International Woodworkers of America, had 
threatened strike action. The settlement 
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May 1, May 1, Per cent 
1950 1949 change 
126-1 124-9 +1-0 
130-8 125-9 43-9 
105-0 109-8 —4-4 
118-4 116-9 +1°-3 
139-2 138-0 +0:9 
124-9 124-0 +0-7 
117-5 117-9 —0°:3 
99-6 97°8 +1-8 
172°5 167-1 43-2 
131-8 143-2 —8:0 
107-4 116-3 —7-7 
189-6 207°3 —8°5 
123-0 118-9 +3:-4 
75-1 79-9 —6-0 


calls for a 124 cent an hour increase across- 
the-board and a 40 hour five-day week. 
Other clauses include maintenance of mem- 
bership and time and a half for Saturday 
and Sunday work. The basic wage in the 
industry will now be $1.204 per hour. 

Although the supply of year-round labour 
for farming has been better this year, farm 
help during June was in short supply in 
some areas. Employment opportunities in 
other industries, particularly logging and 
construction, have drawn off a large number 
of workers who might have taken farm jobs, 
particularly since the wages paid in agricul- 
ture are generally lower. Monthly wages 
offered in most regions were in the $75 to 
$100 per month range plus board, which, in 
combination with the long hours, have failed 
to attract many workers. 

There was a drop in the demand for help 
after the completion of seeding about the 
middle of June. This was particularly 
noticeable in the Prairies, where labour re- 
quirements for crops other than grain are 
light. Late in the month, such crops as 
berry-picking in British Columbia and hay- 
ing in Eastern Canada, required large num- 
bers of men. 

There were two particular areas of labour 
shortage during June which were supple- 
mented by large numbers of outside work- 
ers. In Ontario, the annual organized move- 
ment of harvesters from the Prairies and 
the Maritimes was under way, although 
some difficulty was being experienced in 
securing the 1,000 or more men needed. In 
the Prairies, the number of persons willing 
to make the trip was small, as wages in local 
farm work were higher than the minimum 
offered in Ontario. A satisfactory number of 
workers were obtained in the Maritimes, 
however. 


In British Columbia, berry pickers were 
required for the lower mainland crop. These 
requirements were met by movements of 
workers, mainly women, within the prov- 
ince. 

Additions to the farm labour force 
through immigration have been fewer this 
year than in 1949. The total number of 
immigrants of the farming class admitted 
in the first five months was 6,600, as against 
8,600 in the comparable period last year. 
In part, this is due to the fact that fewer 
D.P.’s have been requested by farmers, to 
be brought in by the Department of Labour. 
Requirements, for beet work have been sub- 
stantial however, with nearly 700 persons 
brought in for this work in the first five 
months of 1950. 

Qualified tradesmen were being rapidly 
absorbed in the construction industry during 
June and labour shortages were developing 
among the skilled trades. Among unskilled 
labour, however, there was a greater surplus 
than at the same time in 1949. 

The most recent employment data issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which 
are for May 1, show that reported employ- 
ment in the industry was fractionally below 
that of last year. Expansion in employ- 
ment in the building trades has been offset 
by declines in the two other major sectors, 
railway and highway construction. 


Index of Construction Employment! 
(June 1, 1941—100) 


May 1, May 1, 
1950 1949 

All construction and main- 
TONEN COMME) verectte ahtes « Chel 112*7* L13°7 
Bui gee eta ae send. 157-2 150-5 
HIAShWAY cs» ma nel- dail: aden 88:9 95-3 
Railway? tee Paiste. 78-1 82-6 


1In establishments employing 15 persons 
or more. 


Further expansion in highway construc- 
tion during the season is indicated by a 
heavy increase in the value of contracts 
awarded for engineering work, which con- 
sists predominantly of road work. The 
six-month total in 1950 was $101 millions, as 
against $79 millions last year. Building con- 
struction is also above 1949 levels in the 
residential, industrial and business fields. 

The labour market in the mining industry 
was highlighted by two local employment 
problems during June. The first was the 
movement of unemployed iron ore miners 
from Newfoundland to Northern Ontario 
and Manitoba hard rock mines. About 125 
men were involved in the shifts. Most of 
them were young men, in their middle twen- 


ties and thirties, from Portugal Cove and 
Bell Island, who plan to settle permanently 
in their new location. 

In Alberta, suspension of mining at the 
Mountain Park Coal Co. mine at Cadomin 
was announced during June. It was estim- 
ated that about 130 men were affected, some 
of whom would be absorbed at Luscar or in 
new mines at Forestburg. In the same area 
during June, a fire at Brazeau Collieries at 
Nordegg threw a reported 450 men out of 
work and five men were lost in the workings 
of the Cadomin Coal Co. after a flood. 

Activity in the western petroleum in- 
dustry was picking up during June. Alberta, 
next to Texas, is the most active explora- 
tion area in the world. Some 3,000 persons 
are working with geological surface crews 
and geophysical parties; another 3,800 are 
operating drilling rigs; and some 2,000 are 
required to control existing wells and pipe- 
lines. In addition, about 1,250 men are 
being employed for a period of about 120 
days, on the construction of the new pipe- 
line to Superior. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in the Atlantic 
region continued to improve during June. 
The number of live applications on file with 
National Employment Service offices in the 
region declined to 40,600 at June 29, 22 per 
cent below the figure at June 1. Of the 
current total, over 16,900 were registered in 
Newfoundland, where the decline during 
June was 14 per cent. 

Major factors in the improving situation 
during June were the continuing increase in 
construction, and especially building activ- 
ity, principally in the three Maritime Prov- 
inces; the maintenance of strong domestic 
demand for lumber, and U.S. demand for 
both lumber and newsprint; and an upswing 
in fishing activity in Newfoundland, despite 
earlier inactivity that threatened the future 
of the 1950 fishery. In addition, seasonal 
manufacturing was generally reaching high 
levels of employment, the tourist trade 
began to pick up during the month, and 
there was greater activity and a brighter 
outlook in some shipyards. Shortages of 
construction skills appeared in more areas of 
the region, and experienced woods workers 
became increasingly difficult to find in 
several parts of New Brunswick. 

In Newfoundland, a cod fishery perhaps 
equal to last year’s is now predicted for the 
east and northeast shores and, at the end 
of June, preparation of about 30 schooners 
was being rushed to take advantage of the 
balance of the Labrador fishing season. The 
Fisheries Prices Support Board decision to 
buy balances of 1949 cod held by fishermen 
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may encourage still greater fishing activity, 
especially in conjunction with recently- 
announced federal government marketing 
arrangements for the 1950 catch, but these 
steps were made public too late to affect the 
June employment picture. 

Under the influence of seasonally expand- 
ing activity, concentrated largely in con- 
struction, forestry and wood products, trans- 
portation and agriculture, employment in 
the Quebec region increased rapidly during 
the month of June. There was a 22 per cent 
reduction in the number of registrants on 
the rolls of National Employment Service 
offices throughout the region. At June 29, 
total registrations stood at 62,500, almost 
18,000 less than at June 1. 

Unusually strong demand for woods work- 
ers, originating not only locally but in 
Ontario and Maine as well, appeared in 
many areas of the region. Shortages of con- 
struction skills beset an increasing number 
of areas and were foreseen in others. Sum- 
mer vacations brought temporary shut- 
downs to a variety of manufacturing indus- 
tries, in many of which conditions were un- 
settled, with hirings and layoffs roughly off- 
setting one another, as in textiles and cloth- 
ing. The leather and rubber industries re- 
mained largely on short. time; but in many 
others, activity and employment maintained 
generally high levels or showed improve- 
ment over spring slackness. 

More numerous job opportunities for men 
were accompanied in the Montreal area by 
a deteriorating employment situation for 
women. This condition was brought about 
by continued expansion in construction 
activity; an improvement in the heavy iron 
and .steel industries, including shipbuilding 
and foundries; intense market gardening 
activity, estimated to have employed 2,000 
farmers and 10,000 labourers during June; 
hirings in primary textiles; and fairly 
strong Ontario and Maine demand for bush 
workers. On the other hand, reduced pro- 
duction in secondary textiles and leather 
products continued, retail trade was only 
shghtly improved, and resorts were not 
hiring female help in the usual numbers. 

In the Ontario region, continued expan- 
sion in agriculture, mining, lumber and pulp- 
wood cutting, construction and many 
branches of manufacturing brought further 
increases in employment during June. Par- 
ticularly strong among manufacturing in- 
dustries were demands for labour from saw- 
mills, automobile and auto parts firms, pro- 
ducers of heavy transportation equipment 
and rubber products. Short time continued 
on the other hand, in many foundries; while 
agricultural implements workers were laid 
off or put on short time, and short time and 
layoffs appear to have outweighed hirings 
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by textiles and clothing manufacturers. 
Some industries were planning to extend 
vacation shutdowns in the hope of avoid- 
ing short time or layoffs. 

Increased demand for farm help appeared 
during the month, with a scarcity of experi- 
enced workers. The arrival of year-round 
farm help from Newfoundland and excur- 
sion harvesters from the Maritimes and the 
Prairies, relieved the demand to some 
extent. The larger packinghouses felt a 
slackening in livestock deliveries, and re- 
frained from replacing normal separations, 
but smaller establishments continued active. 

As a result of the net increase in employ- 
ment opportunities arising from these con- 
ditions and from less marked or less general 
developments in other industries, registra- 
tions with National Employment Service 
offices in the region declined 12 per cent 
during June. The total number registered 
at June 29 was 48,200, about 6,800 less than 
at June 1. This is, however, considerably 
reduced from the May decline of 27,500, or 
33 per cent. 

The highest percentage decline in registra- 
tions with the National Employment Ser- 
vice during June (28 per cent) occurred in 
the Prairie region, where live job applica- 
tions dropped from 39,300 at June 1 to 
28,300 at June 29. This is the only region 
in which the proportionate improvement, 
as indicated by Employment Service data, 
was greater during June than in May. 

Increased activity in the primary indus- 
tries and in construction was responsible 
for most of the improvement in employ- 
ment conditions in the Prairies during June. 
Crop prospects are good in Manitoba and 
improved during June in many parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; but most de- 
mand for farm help has been satisfied until 
harvest time. The Manitoba harvest is ex- 
pected to be unusually late this year, due to 
late seeding and prolonged cold weather, 
and the risk of frost damage is thus ‘height- 
ened. Due largely to shortages of woods 
workers and greatly increased cutting pro- 
grams, it appears that some pulp cutting 
operators, especially in the Lakehead area, 
may fail to meet summer quotas, and that 
winter cutting programs may have to be 
enlarged. Response to recruiting for the 
Ontario harvest excursion has been light. 
The expansion of construction activity and 
employment, while nearing record levels in 
some areas, was slower than had been 
anticipated, due not to any scarcity of 
projects but to unfavourable weather, short- 
ages of building materials and the effect of 
rising lumber prices in home building in 
particular. However, there was no signi- 
ficant surplus of construction workers, with 
spotty shortages of skills at some points. 


Metallic mining in the region registered a 
steady demand for experienced miners, and 
coal mining operations in Alberta showed 
some improvement. Exploration for oil in- 
creased in both Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where petroleum output expanded. Packing- 
house and flour mills were seasonally quiet 
during the month, clothing manufacture was 
picking up, and sawmills and woodworking 
plants were generally very active. 

In the Lakehead area, excessive moisture 
hampered some pulp cutting operations dur- 
ing June, but also virtually eliminated the 
forest fire hazard. Drives in the Fort 
William district were moving toward com- 
pletion during the month, and there was 
little other activity in the woods; but in 
Port Arthur, over 3,000 woods workers were 
employed on cutting, road and camp con- 
struction. The outlook for both areas is 
excellent, with Port Arthur operators plan- 
ning to cut 50 per cent more than last year’s 
one million cords, and to employ about 
10,000, an increase of 2,500 over 1949. Min- 
ing activity in the area was generally 
steady. Wood products manufacturing was 
below 1949 levels in Fort William, where 
the situation is expected to deteriorate fur- 
ther. Pulp and paper mills were fully active 
with seasonally increased staffs. Kenora and 
Port Arthur reported building at levels well 
below the comparable period of 1949. Slack 
grain deliveries required less staff at 
elevators during June. 

Livestock losses in the flooded sections 
of the Winnipeg area are estimated to have 
totalled between $200,000 and $400,000; and 
seeding continued until the end of June. 
Crop prospects are promising. The local 
fishery opened about two weeks later than 
usual, but there will be little demand for 
processing workers until the boats return. 
Woods workers have been moving in fair 
numbers to the Lakehead. Most manufac- 
turing is now returning to normal opera- 
tions, with employees gradually being re- 
called and general prospects for increased 
labour demand in the near future. Con- 
struction activity increased noticeably dur- 
ing the month, and shortages of construc- 
tion manpower are foreseen shortly. 

As measured by National Employment 
Service statistics, the Pacific region employ- 
ment situation. showed less improvement 
during June than that of any other region. 
Registrations with the Employment Service 
declined 3,200 to a month-end total of 
25,058. This represents a drop of 11 per 
cent, as compared to the May decline in 
that region of 33 per cent, and indicates that 
peak activity is nearer in the Pacific than 
elsewhere in Canada. 

During June, employment and economic 
conditions in the Pacific region faced two 


major threats, neither of which ultimately 
materialized. The first was the possibility 
of strike action by coastal loggers over 
wages and. hours of work, which occasioned 
a state of uncertainty and _ restlessness 
among woods workers and the community 
generally. Agreement was reached, and 
activity increased in the woods and in saw- 
mills during the latter part of the month, 
with strong demand for increasingly scarce 
skilled workers. Shingle mills continued 
active, although a further increase in log 
prices was foreseen. The second threat was 
the prospect of floods, particularly in the 
Fraser valley. High waters have subsided, 
and this danger is now past. 

The peak of activity in agriculture drew 
near during June, with berry picking getting 
under way, some haying begun and con- 
siderable employment in orchards, dairying 
and market gardening. 

The end of a very successful halibut fish- 
ery—a record season both in quantities 
caught and prices obtained—saw prepara- 
tions under way for the northern salmon 
fishery, which should soon provide consider- 
ably increased employment opportunities in 
processing. Coal production was consider- 
ably below 1949 levels, but base metal min- 
ing continued active and increased its de- 
mand for skilled miners, few of whom are 
available. Gold mining, both quartz and 
placer, was fully active during the period, 
and there was considerable activity in oil 
exploration. There was a slight increase in 
manufacturing employment, with demand 
exceeding supply in many skills, particularly 
among metalworkers and woodworkers. 

In the construction industry, activity and 
employment in most areas of the region 
reached peak proportions, although there 
remained scattered pockets of unemployed 
construction workers at interior points. The 
increasing cost and scarcity of lumber 
caused a number of building projects to be 
delayed and others to be cancelled. There 
was little activity during June in steel ship- 
building, although wooden shipyards re- 
mained quite busy. Job opportunities were 
numerous for truck drivers, railway extra 
gang workers and seamen as transportation 
generally expanded. Wholesale and retail 
trade showed marked improvement during 
the month, but the volume of tourist trade 
was below expectations. 


Employment Service Activities 


The gradual extension of unemployment 
insurance to more and more Canadian work- 
ers has been one of the most significant 
events in the employment field during the 
past few years. The latest increase in cov- 
erage, which came into effect July 3, 
brought about 90,000 more workers under 
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the scope of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. These were salaried workers earning 
from $3,120 to $4,800 a year, and were in 
addition to the approximate 40,000 workers 
in Eastern Canadian logging who become 
insured at April 1. 

Almost 80 per cent of all wage and sal- 
aried workers are now protected by unem- 
ployment insurance. The most notable ex- 
ceptions are farm workers, fishermen, em- 
ployees in hospitals, domestic servants, 
teachers, various groups of government em- 
ployees, and persons such as _ part-time 
workers, workers in certain seasonal indus- 
tries and similar groups exempted under 
special orders. 


PERJCENTIOF{WAGE!'AND SALARIED 
WORKERS COVERED BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


PER CENT PER CENT 


50 
1 


944 1945 = 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Except in the case of agriculture and fish- 
ing, workers in industries still not covered 
have not been subject to much unemploy- 
ment in the postwar years. In agriculture, 
unemployment has largely been among 
seasonal workers and some degree of pro- 
tection is afforded these workers by their 
off-season employment in insured industries 
such as construction and logging. Fisher- 
men also in some cases are employed in 
insurable employment during part of the 
year. 

The provision of supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance benefits will extend the 
payment of benefits during the winter 
months for many workers who have not 
sufficient contributions to cover them during 
the full period of their seasonal unemploy- 
ment. This added protection fits the opera- 
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tion of the unemployment insurance scheme 
more closely to the peculiarities of the 
Canadian economy. 

The large increase in benefit rates will 
not take place until July 1, 1951. At that 
time, the maximum benefits paid will be 
raised to $21.00 and $16.20, the higher rate 
being for workers with dependents. The 
present maximum benefit rates (about 70 
per cent of insured workers fall into this 
class) are $14.40 and $18.30. 

At this time of year, emphasis is shifting 
away from the unemployment insurance 
operations to the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service. Employers are looking in- 
creasingly to the Employment Service to 
obtain suitable workers. Throughout June 
and continuing into July, there were more 
jobs available for men than there were at 
the same time in 1949. The increase in de- 
mand took place in all regions. The rise 
was not confined to any particular occupa- 
tion but was fairly general among the un- 
skilled occupations, in logging and the 
metalworking, trades. 

As a result, placement operations had 
reached a new postwar high for the time of 
year. During June, some 75,000 placements 
were effected by the 200 employment offices 
throughout Canada. 

The number of applicants dropped 
sharply and by early July were nearing last 
year’s level in the Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions; in these regions, the in- 
crease over the year was almost entirely 
among women. It is significant that the 
overall decline in applicants in Canada was 
large during June and early July despite the 
registration of high school students at this 
time. 

In contrast to the general buoyancy, the 
situation for women workers shows little 
improvement. There is about one female 
applicant to two male as against the ratio 
of one to three in the labour force as a 
whole. While this unemployment is not 
serious, since the majority of applicants are 
married and not usually dependent on 
employment for livelihood, it does indicate 
a sluggish development in the labour 
market. Industrial openings for women are 
particularly scarce. Skilled and  semi- 
skilled female applicants have increased by 
over 100 per cent during the year; the 
rise has been particularly large in the 
textile trades. There are also many more 
women registered in the clerical, sales and 
service occupations. The increase in the 
labour supply has enabled employers to be 
much more selective in their hiring and 
because of the qualifications regarding age, 
experience and marital status many of the 
applicants are very difficult to place. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-lving index advanced a further 2-1 
points between June 1 and July 3 to reach 
a new high of 167-5. This compares with 
an index level of 162-1 a year ago, 156-9 at 
July, 1948, and 135-9 at July, 1947. As has 
been the case for some months, higher food 
prices accounted for most of the latest in- 
crease, although rents were also a contribut- 
ing factor. The food index rose sharply 
from 209-0 to 214:3, largely as a result of 
increases in meat, eggs, and potatoes. A 
considerable proportion of the price rise in 
these items was seasonal, particularly in the 
case of eggs which advanced 10-4 cents per 
dozen, and potatoes which rose 8-6 cents 
per 10 pounds. Average cent per pound 


.advances in meats were 2-9 for beef, 6-0 


for lamb, 1-0 for pork, and 1-2 for veal. 
The rent index moved from 132-7 to 134-9 
reflecting the results of a June rent survey. 
Fuel and light rose 0-6 points to 137-7 fol- 
lowing slight increases for coal and coke in 
some centres. The index of miscellaneous 
items strengthened 0-1 points to 132-5, the 
most notable advance in this group being 
gasoline prices in British Columbia. The 
indexes of clothing and homefurnishings and 
services remained unchanged at 180-7 and 
166-9 respectively. Slight increases and de- 
creases within these two groups counter- 
balanced each other. 

From August, 1939, to July, 1950, the in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index was 66-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Sharp advances in food prices, mostly 
meats, were responsible for increases in the 
cost-of-living indexes for the eight regional 
centres during May. Other main groups 
moved narrowly except in Saint John where 
the imposition of a 4 per cent provincial 
sales tax was reflected in higher indexes 
for clothing and home furnishings and 
services. The rental indexes continued 
unchanged—the results of the June survey 
are to be incorporated in the July indexes. 

Composite city index increases between 
May 1 and June 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Montreal 2-8 to 169-0; Saint John 2-4 to 
161-8; Toronto 1-5 to 162-1; Halifax 0-9 to 


156-4; Edmonton 0-9 to 161-3; Winnipeg 
0-8 to 160-1; Vancouver 0-8 to 167-0 and 
Saskatoon 0-3 to 165-0. During the same 
period the Dominion index moved up 1:4 
to 164-1. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1:7 points to 161-8 between April 
and May, 1950. All groups, except Non- 
metallic Minerals, recorded advances in 
this period. The most substantial increase 
was for Non-ferrous Metals which rose 
6-7 points to 144-1. Wood Products rose 
2-2 points to 194-7, followed closely by 
Vegetable Products and Textile Products 
with equal increases of 2:1 points to 148-5 
and 164-5 respectively. Iron Products rose 
1-2 points to 181-2. The remaining groups 
recorded only fractional changes, Chemical 
Products advancing 0-3 point to 117-5 and 
Animal Products 0-1 point to 166-9. Non- 
metallic Minerals receded 0-1 point to 
140-1. 


Among important commodities to record 
increases between April and May were the 
following: lemons 31-6 per cent, raw rubber 
20:2 per cent, steel scrap 15-0 per cent, 
cocoa beans (African) 13-5 per cent, 
electrolytic zine 11:6 per cent, worsted 
suiting 10-8 per cent, cedar shingles 10-8 
per cent, bran 10-5 per cent, zinc sheet 
10-3 per cent, pig lead 10-1 per cent. 
Declines were registered by the following 
commodities: shellac 22-6 per cent, lard 
15-6 per cent, magnesium sulphate 14-1 per 
cent, butter 9-5 per cent, corn, Ontario 
yellow 8-0 per cent, nylon hosiery 5:3 per 
cent, tallow 5-2 per cent, raw sugar (BWI 
at Montreal). 4-7 per cent, cocoanut oil 
4-5 per cent, coal, U.S. anthracite 4-2 per 
cent. 


The wholesale price index of Canadian 
farm products rose 1:7 points to 150-1 
between April and May. Animal Products 
rose 3-5 points to 190-9, reflecting gains 
in livestock, hides and skins, fresh milk 
and raw wool. Small increases in Field 
Products, with the exception of tobacco 
leaf, moved that index up 0:7 point to 
125-8. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 
Canada, June, 1950 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages than in May but there were 
slight increases in the number of new 
strikes and in the time loss. Strike idle- 
ness in June, 1949, amounted to 141,000 
days as compared with 30,000 days in June, 
1950. 

More than one-third of the time loss 
during the month was caused by a strike 
of plumbing supplies factory workers at 
two establishments in London, Ont. Other 
work stoppages causing the largest amount 
of time loss were: cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
hardware factory workers at Peterborough, 
Ont., and hotel employees at Cornwall, 
Ont. There were two small strikes in the 
construction industry, one of bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers at Saint John, N.B., 
and one of painters and decorators at 
Regina, Sask. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1950, show 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 2,781 workers, with a time loss of 
30,152 man-working days, as compared with 
23 strikes and lockouts in May, 1950, with 
3,488 workers involved and a loss of 23,874 
days. In June, 1949, there were 28 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 11,511 workers, and 
a loss of 141,197 days. 

For the first six months of this year there 
were 73 strikes and lockouts, with 16,259 
workers involved and a time loss of 159,572 
man-working days. For the similar period 


last year there were 66 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 20,898 workers, and a loss of 
671,732 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1950, was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated .working time; 0-03 per 
cent in May, 1950; 0:17 per cent in June, 
1949; 0-03 per cent for the first six months 
of 1950; and 0:13 per cent for the first 
six months of 1949. 

Of the 27 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during June, 1950, four were settled 
in favour of the workers, one in favour 
of the employer, three were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 15 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1950, was 115 and 15 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 130 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 


period there were 34,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 159,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 115 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, five, 
directly involving 2,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 36, 
directly involving 2,500 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 100 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
21, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 48, 
directly involving 6,900 workers, on other 
questions respecting working arrangements. 
One stoppage, directly involving 14,400 
workers, arose out of the action of a trade 
union in expelling certain members. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Final figures for 1949 show 1,426 work 
stoppages beginning in the year. There 
were 434,000 workers involved in all stop- 
pages in progress during the year with ‘a 
time loss of 1,807,000 working days. Com- 
parable figures for 1948 show, 1,759 stop- 


pages beginning in the year, 426,000 
workers involved in all stoppages in 
progress, and a time loss of 1,935,000 


working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1950, show 
650 strikes and lockouts in effect during 
the month, in which 500,000 workers were 


involved, with a time loss of 3,000,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for April, 
1950, are 550 strikes and lockouts in effect, 
with 300,000 workers involved, and a time 
loss of 3,150,000 days. 

It is reported that the work-stoppage 
record for the first five months of 1950 
indicates about the same number of stop- 
pages as in the corresponding periods of 
1948 and 1949. A slightly larger number 
of workers were involved in 1950 than in 
either of the’ preceding two years. Idleness 
was double the 1949 figure and a little 
higher than in 1948. In all respects strike 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR* 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making’ application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerts. 


Accidents, Industrial 


1. INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orrice. The 
Law and Practice relating to Safety in 
Factories. Montreal, 1949. Pp. 1701. 


2. New York (State). WorKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Accident Hazards and 
Costs in Service Industries. New York, 
1950. Pp. 93. 


3. US. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. 
Work Injuries in the United States during 
1948. Washington, G.P.O.,.1950. 


Discrimination in Employment 


4. New York (State). State ScuHoo, or 
INDUSTRIAL AND Lapor Retations, ITHaca. 
Combating Discrimination in Employment 
in New York State, by Felix Rackow. 
Ithaca, 1949. Pp. 52. 


5. New York (Stare). Stare ScHoon or 
INDUSTRIAL AND Lapor Retations, ITHaca. 
Negroes in the Work Group; a Study’ of 
Selected Employment Practices in New 
York State, by Jacob Seidenberg. Ithaca, 
1950. Pp. 48. 


* List No. 29. 
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activity was much lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Economic Conditions 

6. NationaL InpusrriaL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Economic Expansion; Patterns— 
Problems, Potentials. New York, 1950. 
Pow 32: 

7. Unitep Nations. DrEpaRTMENT OF 


Economic Arrairs. Economic Develop- 
ment in Selected Countries; Plans, Pro- 
grams and Agencies. New York, Lake 
Success, 1950. Pp. 271. 

8. U.S. Concress. Joint ComMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. January, 1950 
Economic Report of the President. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 297. 


Employment Management 


9. INDIANA. University. ScHoot oF 
Business. Bureau or Business Resparcu. 
Management Organization for a Sound 
Personnel Relations Program, by John F. 
Mee. Bloomington, 1948. Pp. 11. 


10. LerFiIncweELL, Witu1AM H. Textbook 
of Office Management, by William H. 


Leffingwell and Edwin M. Robinson. 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. Pp. 649. 

Income 


11. SmitH, Dan Turoor. Tazxable and 
Business Income, by Dan Throop Smith 
and J. Keith Butters. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1949. 
Py e42: 


12. U.S. Conaress. Joint CoMMITTER ON 
THE Economic’ Report. Low-Income 
Families; Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families of the 


Joint Committee on the Economie Report 


Congress of the United States, Eighty-first 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 
602. 

13. U.S. Concress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic’ Report. Low-Income 
Family and Economic Stability; Report of 
the Subeommittee on Low-Income Families 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress of the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 30. 

14. U.S. Nationa Bureau or Economic 
ResearcH. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
New York, 1950. Pp. 585. 


Industrial Disputes 


15. Quin, ‘Mixer. The Big Strike; The 
Great Maritime Strike of 1934. Olema, 
California, Olema Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. 259. 

16. INTERNATIONAL Union, Unitep Avto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorKeERS oF AMERICA. Complete 
Report on Chrysler Victory. Detroit, 
Michigan, 1950. Pp. 39. 


Industrial Management 


17. Gracie, J. J. A Fair Day’s Pay. 
Westminster, Management Publications 
Trust, 1949. Pp. 108. 


18. InurNo1s. University. CoLLEGE oF 
CoMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Improving the Effectiveness of Manage- 
ment, by Herman S. Hall. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 24. 

19. Pirman, Isaac JAMES. Management 
Efficiency in Nationalized Undertakings. 
London, British Institute of Management, 
1950. Pp. 19. 


Industrial Relations 


20. EprrortAL ResearcH Reports. Labor 
Injunctions, by William H. Chartener. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 

21. Lasor Reuations Institute. Man- 
agement’s Job at the Bargaining Table. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 60. 

22. Mitter, J. Gormuiy. Sources of 
Information on Union-Management Rela- 
tions: Ithaca, Cornell University, 1950. 
Pp. 34. 

23. ‘Mititis, Harry Atvin. From _ the 
Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley; A Study of 
National Labor Policy and Labor Rela- 
tions» by Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark 
Brown. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. 723. 

24. NationaL INbDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. What Happened in 1949 Wage 
Negotiations. New York, 1950. Pp. 16. 

25. Woops, H. D. The Universities and 
Industrial Relations. Montreal, McGill 


University. Industrial Relations Centre, 


1949. Pp. 70. 


Industry 


26. Corry, Lewis. Meat and Man; a 
Study of Monopoly, Unionism and Food 
Policy. New York, Viking Press, 1950. 
Picodae 

27. Czyzewski, Harry. The Foundry 
Industry in Illinois, by Harry Czyzewski 
and Burton C. Person. Urbana, University 
of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 148. j 

28. Greic, GertTruD Berta. Seasonal 
Fluctuations in Employment in_ the 
Women’s Clothing Industry in New York. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 164. 


Labour Economics 


29. Doopy, Francis STepHEeN. Readings 
in Labor Economics. Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. Pp. 481. 

30. Labor in Postwar America. Colston 
E. Warne, Chairman of the Board of 
Editors. Brooklyn, New York, Remsen 
Press, 1949. Pp. 765. 

31. New York (Strate). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Handbook of New York Labor 
Statistics, 1948. New York, 1949. Pp. 161. 

32. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND Currency. The Economic 
Power of Labor Organizations. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 15. 


Labour Organization 


33. Arnot, Ropert Pace. The Miners; 
a History of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, 1889-1910. London, G. 
Allen and Unwin, 1949. Pp. 409. 


34. EprrorraL RESEARCH Reports. Trade 
Unions and Productivity, by William H. 
Chartener. Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 


35. LirperMAN, Extras. Unions Before the 
Bar; Historic Trials Showing the Evolu- 
tion of Labor Rights in the United States. 
New York, Harper, 1950. Pp. 371. 

36. Marx, Hursert L. American Labor 
Unions; Organization, Aims, and Power. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. Pp. 
240. 


Occupations 


37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LAsourR. 
Economics AND RrEsEARCH BrANcH. JF lec- 
trician. Ottawa, King’s. Printer, 1949. 
Pielo: 

38. CUNNINGHAM, Ep. Your Career; 
How to Choose a Profession and How to 
Prepare for it, by Ed. Cunningham and 
Leonard Reed. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1949. Pp: 72. 

(Continued on p. 1222) 
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CURRENT LABOUR CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 1131) 
index. Married women seeking work are likely to continue to be some- 
thing of a special placement problem, as long as employers are selective in 
their hiring, and as long as industries such as textiles and hotels and 
restaurants which employ large numbers of women are operating below 
last year’s level. 

Further evidence of the general improvement in the employment 
situation is found in the latest figures on employment in the eight leading 
industries. For the first time this year, the index, at 128-4 on June 1, was 
slightly above that of the same month in 1949. The increase in employment 
of 3-9 per cent over the previous month is one of the highest on record for 
this time of year. Although construction, transportation, hotels and_rest- 
aurants did not increase their employment as rapidly as is usual, the increase 
in logging, mining and communications was well above the average. 

In the manufacturing industries, there was a considerable increase 
in employment in food, lumber, pulp and paper, and electrical apparatus. 
The primary iron and steel industry is producing close to capacity and 
expects to do so for the remainder of the year. Shortages of some skilled 
steel workers have been reported. Employment in the non-ferrous metal 
industries is also expanding, in response to the heavy demand from: the 
United States. 

The demand for farm labour is much greater than was originally 
anticipated, and shortages of experienced farm help are continuing in many 
parts of the country, particularly in Saskatchewan. Again this year, organ- 
ized farm movements of farm warkers were necessary to meet the demands 
for labour during the harvest season. Farmers in the prairie provinces have 
placed an advance order for 2,400 workers for the grain harvest. 


As defence preparations are stepped up, the employment situa- 
tion should continue to improve over the next few months, unless the 
threatened railway strike materializes. At the time of writing, negotiations 
are being continued in an effort to bring settlement before the strike dead- 
line on August 22. 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index advanced a further 2:1 points between 
June 1 and July 3, to reach a new high of 167-5. This compared with a 
level of 162-1 a year ago, 156-9 at July, 1948 and 135-9 at July, 1947. 
Higher food prices accounted for most of the latest increase, but rents were 
also a contributing factor.... Car loading on Canadian railways during the 
week ended July 29 reached a new peak for the period of 81,096 cars. Since 
the middle of May this year, the weekly volume has been well above both 
1949 and 1948 levels. ... Canada’s export trade totalled $291-8 million 
during June, in comparison with June, 1949 exports of $257-4 million. 
Sales to the United States increased from $115-6 million in June, 1949 to 
$179:8 million in June, 1950 but sales to the United Kingdom were down. 
during the period. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1950) 


Percentage Change 
from 

Principal Items Date Amount | Previous | Same Date 

Month Previous 

Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour POREGAUSE ) Frrce sax alt, Sees a etake' store June 3] 4,933,000 -— + 0-1(b) 
Persons with jobs (ya eee PPD a cs fe 92°61 June 31] 4,793,000 — — 0-5(b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)........ June 3 140, 000 — +25-5(b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 

IDI ULG LECORIOM ee: Sam seer ee fie factual ae ees Aug. 3 27,798 —31-5 +23-4 

Quebec; lew ariel inneenwaiiow ec csrerseeees Aug. 3 49, 604. —20-6 +23-2 

Ontario cli a a ORE Se ae ee Ave. aco 38,592 —19-9 + 5-8 

Prairie a GRRE ETS, SEAR OCIS Mee .| Aug. 3 21,415 —24-3 +18-3 

ACIHCMINCEIOUse eee trea + strats cscs ys 7° = § Aug. 3 20, 657 —17-6 — 5-0 

AL Oba alle OQ TONG Mace seve cele Abecleictets Sv oes Aug. 3 158, 066 —22-7 +13-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits............ At, mwa 109,433 —25°3 +36-1 
Amount of benefit payments...............-.555 June $6,378,926 —33-5 +55+1 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 

(Hight leading industries)ic./..0:.0..0....03- June 1 128-4 + 3-9 + 0:8 
PRMIIISTALLON sce eee cep eee ns sae oe oi Gaiaehe ener May 8,362 +11-3 — 9-0 
Industrial Relations 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost...............- | July 50,750 -- —71-2(c) 

No. -ot-workers mvolved .. ....0..-.4..).-- | July 6,379 -— —53-4(c) 

INGrot strilcoatiy cee. cdemstt it. .astates a oes July 32 -- +22-5 (c) 
Earnings and Income 

Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Hight leading industries)...............+-.-- June 1 $44.61 — 0-9 + 5-4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............--.++55 June 1 $1-035 + 1-1 + 4-4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).........-- June 1 41-9 — 1-7 + 2-7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)........-..--.+-55 June 1 $43.37 — 0-6 + 7-3 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)........ July 1 167-5 + 1:3 + 3-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)........ June 1 107-2(d) — 1:0 + 4-1 
Potal LAVOUPANCOMIC. Mette isistc ac fcA 9 ale cree ois c nistelsieiee April $642,000,000} + 1-4 + 5-2 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935-39 =100).........----+-eeeees May 195-6 + 2-4 + 4-0 
INIATI AC ILINO 7 weee tee eins eee sweets. sees May 203-5 + 2-2 + 2-8 
INGTIECUUA DIES RA ace ah cieei toe evade ofthe oer! May 187-9 + 1:8 + 2-4 
1) ps Lea teak Ae bys end twierasie tested. oa May 230-4 + 2-8 + 3-5 
Trade 
VGLATT ACOs rere aE ee clesclseia = sie « May $694,900,000} + 7-3 + 6-1 
OXDOLES sce « Cees ene Cer hens vlvganscs open ane June $289, 200,000 + 0-8 +13-4 
THOUS eae See ie tac lel es, fale lejedieraiels wrale'e vie e's June $282,800,000; — 2-6 +12-9 


eee ee rie Spee) SS 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are here 
classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. . 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. ; ; 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. 

(d) Real weekly earnings adjusted for holidays. ‘ eis : he 
Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 


statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
June May May May May May 
Labour Force— 
Givahan Jpboir forcex2)s.. cee eee 000 4,933 5, 108 4,899 4,825 T t 
Persons wi 4,793 4,796 4,700 4,669 tT t 
Male (1) 3,750 3,751 3,730 3, 687 Tt t 
Female (1) 1,043 1,045 970 982 t t 
Paid workers (1) 3, 386 3,397 3,291 8, 245 tT i 
Persons without jobs (1) : 140 312 199 156 Tt t 
Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (2)... 196-0 188-7 189-1 186-5 1 106-2 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. Clete eee eG 4-4 3-2 3-1 15-7 
Immigration: Asean alee eee No. 6,939 8,362 9,184 9,460 2,253 
Adult males:s. 3.c cane ee No. 2,899 3, 655 3, 987 4,141 674 
Earnings and Hours— 
Wotallabour'income..s.0.se ees cee os. $000, 000 622 570 423 
Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds........ 43-19 39-70 32-26 t 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.. .cents 98-6 89-4 Tt 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 41-8 43-1 t t 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (4)......... 105-7 102-8 T Tt 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (1st of month) (9) 203-8 165-5 67-6 116-1 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (9)............. 43-5 49-9 181-4 t 
Placements, weekly average..................... 16-8 16-4 T tT 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary liveiclaimsy sas ¢.aneee lesen eee 000 134°5 105-4 12-1 ie 
Balance: intunds. Stokes. cane eee $000, 000 537-5 459-2 203-4 125-8 
Price Indexes— : . 
AS co3.0.0 dole tind ove = Se eC TEE 156-4 150-4 102-5 73 +7 
So fais RRR EE a : 159-5 153-3 119-2 100-6 
Se Ae eee . : 229-1 214-6) (6) 146-6] (8) 102-3 
PA OPEL 1 Cor 188-0 182-0 202-5 106-6 
enn Seas 127-0 130-2 108-9 121-9 
Ae Se ae een 197-9 190-5 223-0 103-8 
5:0 eee eae oars 4,271 4,073 3,585 2,333 


aula tibiae Mare steayetec 106-0 139-9 31-7 18-4 
sngeeteeiincaiientaeons 12-8 11-4 tT tT 
sia Sida mgetalas eine  leesenere acohetleye le mavens 7:4 6:3 i T 
eppisvaia le stonis ete aah kiete 48-1 39-2 T T 

SC OC BT EA GRIT OT MRATOR Jota tacts (ts RR SCR TN 202-1 193 +3 175-2 57-7 

293-2 289-6 263-4 121-4 

102-6 96-1 101-9 72-6 

313-6 397-1 855-8 280-8 

1-57 1-73 1-96 1-19 

442-7 388-5 262-5 250-0 

1-5 1-4 0-7 0-6 

26-7 21-4 12-3 15-7 

332-4 288-5 257-6 431-7 

21-7 20-6 23-8 27:3 

17-9 13-0 10-2 15-9 

11-2 11-4 12-0 10-8 

24-8 20-3 23-8 14-8 

1,342 1,362 1,290 1, 136 

1,718 917 852 713 


Wie Saw) ssadasSunca eae $000, 000 
Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 272-9 282-3 368-4 79-9 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... G03 000) OF: sc aaccrlic aie aber 4,327 4,424 5, 769 2,431 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 313 2. 3 215 
Banking and Finance— 
Conimon stocks, index (5)..............-0400--.. 105-3 116-5 79-9 90-4 
Preferred stocks, index (5).......:.......0.0..... 139-9 147-0 118-5 95°3 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (9) Aaa, © Sea sete 94-4 95-3 97-2 97-8 
heques cashed, individual accounts... - $000, 000 6,915 6, 446 6, 653 2,839 
ank loans, current, public............. $000,000).......... 2,085 1,858 Moby, 822 
Monoy supply<+).. ust octane ae $000, 000).......... 4,155 3,970} (8) 3,153] (8) 1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000].......... 1,155 1,110 865 (8) 281 
UBC Yar sees UR ee an eee aa ig $000, 000|.......... 3,000 2,860! (8) 2,163! (8) 1,089 


Norr,—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{ Comparable statistics are not available. 

() Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 8, 1950, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949, February 21, 1948. At 
June 3, 1950 Manitoba is not included due to flood conditions. 

(2?) Average 1926=100. 

(8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1950, 49, 48, 44, and 1939 respectively. ’ 

(4) Real earnings Sonattol be dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base; average for 1946=100. 

(®) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(8) Year-end figures, 

(7) Annual index. 

(8) Real weekly earnings adjusted holidays. 

(°) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(1°) Figures for 1939 and 1944 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


PAGDURUPAVCEAPOn VO20 oe Mi lawee nate anes s drsiecd sews leaned 
PN NSAMATVOTAMO,s LOZO-2U aeriiica-ehtkte ides «clue tdie tba beeranee 
MAmnuelAverage,: 1LO80-B4shc. coy Stale eit. ae cteuidise sie cee ee 
ATNUALA VELOSO, LOD OOM uae stone dicate coma. sacs obte 
PARRU AIPA VETHEO 4 LOAQ-AL ie ok Site aya bcelate die vtecgrasse sa stole 
BAe Ota ae, orcc cet. Metee ons at ctr eMe ai0:c Ge Cetera s/c 5 ato 
GAG ea yams facut Aero alate Mee ait slewe lope oelery cues» bgierove 
DOA 7eee ote Siete esis etre das cc eoettete owed ee cibade y cice viele 


PARISNIS GM asaya ene ie ene cia sik etter (aha shee Ts & wieree wales 


CCE OR rere ee Ie eas AR MARE 5 2s shhh cise vem wale & 
IN Poyaia et SGy epee bee tte Ree ne 2 ls Aen re a 
IDecermisot. cm cae ete fe. oe aes Gio tattle Fee's aie s.antee 


NURSES RL N. Re OE ead ba tars ale oe Salute. 


(Cra ee ea SAE Gee > SCE Se ee a ae 
INOW ADR DCL RRs sconce. dance vedas boxe wise: 
WMECOMA DSL ssl t ota clientele vids orecta oleate ocr 


NOS Pah is ee Gage pao 2 Weng ar, = ont USAR Or ace Rane es 
AG DUT Vas aor ce ee pees cra Siro hols aay celal) « Rie aves Salles 


‘Lotals(oimonthsl 960) sare ss ae sees ere warts 
otal: (Gaon thse) 040) tap cir sctrde vinle + aysra\sierstt 


Adult 


Adult 


Children 


Males | Females | Under 18} 2°t@l 
55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
74,447 37,345 30, 507 142,309 
12,695 12,145 LL bh, 35,957 

3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
4,259 11,620 6, 843 22: 722 
9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
25 254: 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
7,382 4,747 3,194 155823 
4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
4,383 4,755 ra ir 11,871 
4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
52,986 45,191 275.237 125,414 
2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
4,455 3,543 2,618 10,616 
3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
2,831 2,907 1,814 7,000 
2,430 2,389 1,588 6,352 
1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
1,906 1,676 Me 7a 4,959 
2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
2,922 Pes ash 2,262 7,515 
3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
12,001 9,894 8, 452 30, 347 
17,600 14, 164 9,777 41,541 


2 EEE EE EEEE———E—————————EEE— a nanan 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies oon Total 

1946—"Lotallsy Anan. .aomte ie oc cee 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947-—"Totalstrreniec: ea eee, 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948 —Total.c Bee. eee eee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949=—Januaryt cee. eee eee 21d 1, 542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Hebruaty.s 0. eee eee 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
Marchieetthes ee ee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

ADI ASM eae ee ee 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

May ts so OR ae 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

JUNC. eee tec ee eee 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 

Duly A ek chine ae ee 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
SAUBUSEA conus Ces ee er. 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
September /ishne demsehan ase ee 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
Octobermes.nc ee ae ee 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 ftstey- 
INOVElM Derr. re eee 242 i por | 3,336 915 628 6, 352 
Décember..c2 een won ee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5,164 
Otal .i::s ae Gord ns ce ra ee OPKCEEE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 
1950 — January nacre ct cleelanic tes oe 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
Hebrusary an... eae ok eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Marche. oe as ee ee 145 1103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

A Dr a es oe Pad oly Se 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

Mayan Attack eo nce ee 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
Total (5 months 1950)... 905 5,309 15,778 6, 008 2,347 30, 347 

Total (5 months 1949)... 1,145 7,696 21,644 7,767 3,289 41,541 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Age Unskilled Others 
Month ic and Semi-} Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 

Su uurS skilled Mining 
TUCO LOth meeoban cs | Sinan ane Sete 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
PORT TL Ota ee os vde tea ee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
OAS Otel aes cc ede. ee 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949—JAaNUATY.. . 2c oc ieee cs esacceatee 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
MODLUATY Ayr. hee Ce 1,386 414 589 231 177 : 2,797 
IMaraheenen. < «are, 508 eee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 
HAD TIL he eee eng are Meee Ee 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
ChU CR tus AAG i erry as eRe 2,164 538 777 268 240 3, 987 
UNG ar eoricr dh ee 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
ULV Ar eet ryae erties ous cero nie 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
AURUSD tase oe Netcare 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
September: Waite. wens s 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
October: inca see ee ee Pelige 423 641 241 353 2,831 
INGVEIMDGIM. hoe eee 926 440 593 260 211 2,480 
Decemborsiea hae. ence ae 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
BLO bales Jowsctee Ree 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
1950 —January sc 2 SARS. See 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
JIG OSE aeRO MONE Reet. 3 Ua 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
INMIATCH We chia ne kee Tee 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
PA DTI eieyereytrors een ochre. be SNe WB) 239 522 216 172 2,922 
MU aioe prem tavetsierei 8 os.0:s, c!abad aires 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
Total (5 months 1950)... 6,612 1,328 2,264 1,003 749 12,001 
Total (5 months 1949)... 8,560 2,678 3,903 1,305 1, 259 17,600 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


: Utilities, 

oe = Trans- cpa Supolé- 

Logging, | Manu- | Construc- portation,| Services | mentar 
2 oOne facturing tion oe ae ces Labour Total 

rapping, d ncome 

Mining Hee dap ment) 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average...........-. 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ Pa 77 il 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average...........- 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average..........-. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
OAS eA orilias aaa sic «acta 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
jE ie. Sie eee dee 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
DUNG. See. Ges «toa 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
lyr fer Piet cher he aes 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
PATI USt MG tles.atte 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 

Oetopersanadsts 57 213 48 164 130 21 633. 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 a 632 
December.........- 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
WODrUALY: J2.s5 eile 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
INSrohi see ce ae esc 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
PA DT cae peice cisely 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Mayan bate aie Saeed 3 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
Sune 35) 845 LEE thet 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
WULLY he Peer. cre shoes 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
ADSUSt Teer ace tees 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Oto beh acts am nets 6 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December.......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
WaOrusary. acer. oie = 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
AVENE iene See cd Cate 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
ADEM yA ee hesichars) eles 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 

Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports frm employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, 21,306 


eae in the eight leading industries reporteda total employment of 1,977,777 and total payrolls of 
$88,973,416, 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 


Salaries and 
Wages at 


Geographical and Industrial Unit Employment Payrolls 


1950 | 195 


(a) Provinces 


Maritime Provinces............... F 39-68 38-11 +3} 107-2) 189-4) 193-8 
Prince Edward Island. . 36°39 35-19 9} 138-1) 130-5} 234-0} 222-9 
Nova Scotia.......... eee a0 ae 38-19 : 99-5) 101-7] 174-4] 177-5 
New Brunswick <.... 55. casas conacs oan elena 38-51 38-16 +5) 118-6} 115-0} 213-2} 220-8 

Ce CCai apie s cewtestew So. a toneisd) Oat cee RE ERE 42-89 41-59 -7| 117-5] 118-5] 210-8) 210-8 

CON CATIO Sick «oo niee sac shah oe ce oda eae 46-58 44-54 -6| 124-3] 124-1) 214-6] 213-0 

Prairie Provinces: caecsaimieaeeis sce aee caer secon 44-50 42-73 +1] 181-4] 132-9] 223-7) 222-7 
MANiCODA ae cinsijele anna tan hetss cate Meee TERE eee 43-81 42-40 1) 126-1) 128-2} 210-3] 209-9 
Saakatohowan,'.4.<5', bs teits occicaad earn. coeeeeees. 43-01 : 41-41 *3) 114-8] 120-1] 194-4] 192-2 
CRUD ONES Settlers accsacisa tition cons! eR toe nee ee 46-02 43-80 1} 149-1] 147-2] 259-8] 258-6 

British Columbia: .c.....34,.nactess cases deeb sacesenhes. 48-16 45-91 5] 140-7] 146-0] 244-7) 234-6 

CANADA: Sim muaesehs taieet reine Emon 44-99 43-19 +6) 123-1) 123-8) 215-7} 214-2 
vel 
(b) Crrms “aR 

Montreal 15,.t5 oteis'e's it's ot a nalOtte.s & opm soem le ace ee 43-44 42-04 +8) 131-3] 132-1] 225-4] 222-3 

QUGDOOU Ss ospatetsatinncet ometedaen casa aee eae se 9 et 37-02 35-60 109-8] 116-8] 202-7) 196-2 

EL OPONEO Poug sis bo S07. = o/b WEA de Roce Jt a, ees 46-20 44-15 135-0} 131-4] 235-2} 232-3 

OUR WE Tan poacnee tet oe Pen eee Te eek een ee 38-54 37°35 127-9] 129-4] \219-0} 213-7 

EIATOUGOR, cee shoot coe cc elo Ree ea 48-5, 47-39 +2) 124-5) 216-2) 212-1 

IWERCIBOP: cizaipisicte at Satis Gale Rae e eA ee eee ee ee 54-07 51-12 -6] 124-1] 1165-3] 166-8 

WITHIN OG fst cn saierelsis ah e miteica cack a eR one hs eee, 40-76 38-91 -7| 132-3} '208-5| 207-4 

VANCOUVER a. atlas jac seg Mec cee Seeeee ees 45-94 43-67 +1] 159-6} 265-9] 259-6 

LEST CD Be ne en 9 SAE IEE RES 115 GOEMRER Loe 4 Sea aa see 36-85} 36-86] 36-52 +1} 118-6}:195-9] 206-6 

SAMbW Oh, jose cee cos Seco kek Gost nae rates emer 37-41 : 35-88 +1} 119-5}. 209-3] 215-6 

HGEDLOOKO Sy deseo c sothte Sarasa Seem nee Rc am 36-89 36-49 -8} 118-0] [206-2] 205-4 

byes AVverss pacoscns.cA cot tarecca Rese e eee 41-28 42-03 -0| 129-1)+206-8} 199-0 

BTANUOrd. 4. baa wiccign ote tirt ten Gone tok See oc 45-90 44 BLES oo cscbareawos Paedaw dle Rote Coe eee 

Ritchener-WAberlOd sncybo.20isa)d cere ore ae en ae 42°17 . 40-08 -7| 132-7) 251-2) 251-0 

POM ON aes sta es vce, cle vb onto c's co PNT iy, ke a 43-15 . 40-94 +6] 148-8] 265-3] 260-4 

Hors William-Port Arthur. dh cssccaeeeee ocak eee. 46-60 . 44-95 -9} 78-5] 122-8) 123-2 

BES Ga ACHATI OSes alas cis ii sreitidtels sisle'a gists acne cone BBE « 51-73 POT | AO OGT sc iarareo\[ltcctclase linac wis Ease teee oll auch tae | Meee 

TRG OUNE snes ae nical sicce, cb i Piraaania ssuree OREO ae eR 40-00 . 38-12 -9] 1381-8}>223-8] 216-2 

PABKRLOOMS LEN ween tombde heraierce ees cisinids soe eMC eae 38-49 36-90 +9} 144-9] »262-4] 256-0 

Ral PAT yarn eh ciahei tule ain bidii norealse aa eRem ote Ce 43-62 41-62 1} 189-9} 253-5) 247-0 

Edmonton Baiada anda o ato eieic,e.ale.0 © ala/a ners sa Viv spade e Meanie s oe 42-50 40-32 179-8] 172-3] 320-4] 308-0 

IVA CUOUIN setuid ssc ataleaie ae cnigy tay aah Cee ane 43-22 41-50 145-6] 152-2) 243-9] 252-1 

(c) InpustTRizs 

LEN UL CCUCING'. ca crsiaaa iene ourpcsace ean cet oe pane ee 46-34 44-43 119-3] 121-0] 213-3} 212-3 
Durable Goods(4) seakeaatuasace scene eee eee 49-47 47-30 112-9] 117-3] 199-0] 198-2 
WNon-Durable!Goods: tr sacs. seen ee eee ee 43-20 41-49 123-5] 122-8) 226-9} 225-8 
Electric Light and Power... 0.22 ..2+00,00ase dadeon se 51-27 48-30 160-2} 158-5] 264-4) 259-9 

Logging wieidieei® winilers,sjain'e dv o\afci.s ia $36.0. 4/0 (isa st sk inin ok nw ech TES 46-52 44-88 100-3} 79-3] 158-1] 208-8 

Mining....... a na'sis Sik,s e's-eln wie si atgo(y bis .4, @/viaidu ateiv.e ate Cone Oe 54-11 50-39 103-3] $96-7| 175-3] 175-4 

AZOMATOUDIGAMIONS: ceases ac wiala'anists'slalblelsoe ect sa amen ee ok 42-34 39-99 205-2} 192-0} 315-1) 310-0 

Transportation Daeteie ote Wore diespjeleig Hala eisinie Slviain sly sip cleo eivteleteininys 52+23 51-05 132-0] 140-2] 220-3] 214-1 

Construction and Maintenance...........0...cseeeeeseuee 43-14 40-95 107-4} 118-7} 210-9] 202-7 

Nervices (a) Vmccresmicccaniemend Penton cok es NER ioe 29-92 28-30 141-5} 143-9] 260-0} 253-1 

CRAB cu ets Gabel cues tee anton etc eee ae 38-61 37-06 145-9] 143-2] 237-7] 234-8 

Eight Leading Industries.....................0eeee0e: 44.99 43-19 123-1) 123-8) 215-7] 214-2 

FNNANOOR pesesie cians aces cere vs dotces Mosceuce tee A: 42-65 41-21 151-2) 148-9] 222-5) 221-9 

Nine Leading Industries......................ecceeees 44.88 43-10 124-1} 124-6) 216-0) 214-6 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durabie group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(?) Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

Index Numbers of Average Index Numbers of Averaget 

Year and Month Weekly |-——__—_————————_ Weekly 
Aggregate] Average | Salaries Aggregate] Average | Salaries 

Employ- | Weekly Weekly and Employ- | Weekly | Weekly and 

ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages ment Payrolls | Earnings | Wages 
100-0 100-0 100:0 | $ 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $ 25-57 
110-9 137-6 126-9 32-05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32-24 
117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159°5 40-78 
128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-43 
127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
130-6 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
131-3 218-9 170:3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
132-2 224-7 173-5 43-81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
127-0 208-9 167-8 42-38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43-62 
122-6 209-2 174-2 43-99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45-43 
122-2 212-1 177-2 44-74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45-85 
123-1 214-2 177-7 44-88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46-20 
123-6 215- 178-2 44-99 119-5 213-3 181-2 46-34 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF eee ee ENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
EAS 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S 


i=] 
a 
ms é @ 
2g BS) g 3 =| a 
— ° igo] =| o 2 O° 
q lee|stvles|,2|/ 2/2 /28|/218) 4145 
ot ~ ft | iy rt 
a (se|258/59/52| 8] 3/28) 8 | a] 2 lee 
0 |2h |/8h4!14n|/4m| C}] oO |AA| A D < | MO 
ECR PE RLOG 4 © arp feta ope sell An a Oe. ceo il Oe ON OO NOlls clei sic ciel | oiefeletelo|v ec e's §5-5) 98-5) SBeAhes temic eves ee 88-4 
DEsbGe ite MOBO Si tetetock te aka As saje-6 6:80. -2] OO PA] HOT Hl sicher sei clllo ebccretzificle on ese 89-7] 101-7 Ol. OM a tee arenes 92-6 
Mie Ger bee LOSGi ep comer ante atat. of POD OP MOSMAN eC Ais ta Ulsteciaideewess 06-4) 1034) - 92-7. ca. ck atees pameeee 99-0 
May 1, PeLOB <3) LLP 2) eS 2h en tee cliea cir a lemteners 103-4 
May 1, 98-3} 112-6] 109-9} 91-5) 90-3) 89-2) 95-0] 102-8 
May 1, -1} 111-6) 107-9} 94-5] 90-7) 98-2] 97-7) 103-3 
May 1, -7| 113-9] 121-0} 100-2} 97-6) 103-6] 102-0) 107-2 
May 1, +2) 146-8] 156-5) 124-1] 120-5) 122-1] 131-1] 132-7 
May 1, +3) 177-9] 175-9} 130-9] 129-1} 118-5} 141-9] 158-8 
May 1, -0} 192-0] 181-8} 135-9] 135-0} 125-6] 144-2) 186-8 
May 1, -5| 190-4} 180-8} 141-0] 138-2] 130-6) 152-2} 183-3 
May 1, -1} 184-9} 180-1] 139-3] 135-2} 132-0] 150-3) 172-4 
May 1, +2) 170-3] 176-7| 149-1} 142-4) 143-3} 163-0) 163-9 
May 1, 128-0] 141-9] 165-7] 182-2) 189-4) 155-7] 148-9] 147-2} 171-5) 186-2 
May 1, 143-0] 170-4) 166-4) 186-3] 196-7| 159-6} 152-2) 147-2) 179-1] 196-1 
Jan. 1, 151-8] 178-2) 177-6] 198-2] 206-1} 173-9} 162-4] 158-0) 201-8) 192-4 
Feb. 1, 139-9} 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8} 166-7] 157-3) 146-2) 194-4) 181-5 
Mar. 1, 139-1] 170-3} 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4} 145-9} 192-3) 179-6 
April 1, 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2} 166-0} 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
May 1, 139-8] 170-7] 155-2} 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9} 153-0} 198-0} 196-9 
June 1, 151-2} 176-4} 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7) 165-1] 206-3) 204-7 
July 1, 152-8] 202-0} 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0} 167-3) 212-2) 209-1 
Aug. 1, 157-6] 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5] 185-6] 170-7) 169-7) 218-6] 212-6 
Sept. 1, 165-3] 205-7) 172-1] 199-5] 208-3) 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
@cé.* 1; 165-9] 208-8) 172-0] 199-5) 209-2} 185-9} 173-6] 170-8} 214-3) 211-9 
Nov. 1, 165-0| 206-1) 167-5) 202-0) 208-6} 185-2) 173-1} 171-8) 212-3] 208-7 
Dec. 1, 171-4] 208-0] 176-6] 201-9) 208-7) 184-5) 172-0] 170-8] 212-4} 203-2 
Janse Ly 157-7| 173-7| 172-9} 191-4] 205-1) 178-3} 166-5] 160-5) 207-7| 193-2 
Feb. 1, 148-2] 168-3} 163-1] 185-8} 201-0] 168-9] 159-5) 145-4) 198-4) 174-9 
Mar. 1, 141-6] 165-3) 159-8] 183-8] 200-3] 167-7| 157-3] 144-8) 198-3] 181-9 
April 1, 147-9] 167-0] 160-0] 184-8] 200-5] 168-6] 157-3} 146-2) 200-5] 189-8 
May 1, 1950 150-9] 162-9) 155-8] 185-2] 201-0} 170-8} 158-5} 149-5) 203-2) 194-9 
) Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
a Areas as at May 1, 1950....... 100-0 6-3 0-2 3-5 2-6) 28-6) 48:3) 12.2 5-4 2:2 4-6 9-6 


i 
Norz:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 

the totalnumber of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
Industries at Employment * Payrolls 
May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May j Apr. ) May 
1, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1950)1, 1950)1, 1949]1, 1950)1, 1950}1, 1949 
Manufacturing... << -ccc<. so. acts hea ote ee 46-34) 46-20] 44-43) 119-5] 119-3] 121-0] 213-3) 212-3) 207-1 
Animal: products—edible, oo... oo teiec Neem soma ce ten 45-95] 46-24) 43-31] 126-1] 119-4] 124-9] 228-5] 217-9] 213-0 
‘Fur andiproducts! 205. «deen. ee 42-82] 41-95] 39-90] 133-9] 131-8} 141-6] 214-2} 206-6] 211-2 
Leather products, «+900 open een 32-73] 33-29] 32-84] 105-0] 106-9] 109-8} 182-6} 189-2} 190-3 
Bootsiand shocsG56 :...uchomeee cs eee eee 31-33] 32-07] 31-97] 105-5} 106-7} 112-7] 186-1} 192-7] 202-9 
Lumberjand.iteaiproductss.. ssc esaie ace one cone 40-72) 40-79) 39-21] 118-4} 117-8] 116-9] 221-7} 221-1) 211-7 
Rough and dressed lumber................-.s00: 42-22) 42-19] 40-40] 113-4] 112-4] 109-5} 224-4] 222-1] 207-7 
Hurniture:.°.% sevens oe dati eeas tio oa cate oe ae 39-26] 39-39] 38-29] 158-2} 160-3} 151-9] 226-3} 230-2} 214-1 
Other‘lum ber products..ien tien... oe eee 37-23] 37-62] 36-48] 101-9] 100-5} 113-4] 204-6] 204-0} 223-9 
Plant’ products—edibleys....2..0b: tte. es eee 39-14) 38-91] 37-70] 130-6] 128-8] 125-9] 225-4) 220-9} 210-2 
Pulp-and paper produptss...4-6) ants. sese ae 52-05] 51-73] 49-41) 139-2] 138-2] 138-0] 244-3) 241-1] 229-7 
Pulp:and' paper’.425...0 Ao deat ee eee eee 58-31] 58-23) 56-04] 123-7] 121-1] 127-5) 228-6] 223-4] 226-3 
Paperiprodictses.pimsciaeose cee ee 42-79] 42-36] 39-95} 167-7] 168-1] 159-5) 296-6] 294-4] 263-7 
Printingiand pablishing F.8,00s. 20a: seen cee 49-86] 49-52] 46-49] 147-8] 148-3) 142-9] 247-5] 246-6] 222-6 
Rubberiprodiicts;.2.csen\- re tae tae ....| 47:09] 46-88] 44-99] 124-9] 125-9] 124-0} 250-9] 251-7] 237-9 
PDexbile’products...,.c.ceit ors aemeeee ee ..| 36-06] 36-39] 35-03] 117-5} 118-9] 117-9] 221-2] 225-8] 215-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth.... Laat ....| 39°28) 39-74] 38-17] 112-9] 113-8] 113-3] 235-0] 239-6] 228-9 
Cotton yarn’and cloth*2es...s0. eet eee 38-43] 38-87] 37-06] 97-2] 97-3] 94-8) 193-7] 196-0] 182-0 
Woollen’ yarn:and cloth..2.....,.a5-)<s<00-re. 37-77| 37-75] 36-88} 99-4] 101-1] 108-2) 210-7] 214-3] 223-1 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 41-58] 42-29) 41-00} 150-9] 152-0] 148-5} 342-2] 350-6] 328-5 
Hosiery and knitigoods.). §.204..2. 02 teste oscnee 33-15} 33-21] 31-42) 111-4] 111-7] 117-1] 202-5) 203-3] 202-8 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 33-45] 33-95} 32-89} 132-3] 135-0] 131-0) 228-5] 236-6] 223-0 
Othentextile prodiiets..059. Seecs sun. es eaten Le 38-68] 38-34] 37-27) 94-3] 95-1] 94-9] 180-6] 180-5] 175-0 
PL ODRCCO. saan ene teats dees ea, Aon eae 43-01] 40-28} 40-58] 109-5] 126-6] 114-6] 262-8] 284-4] 259-0 
BOVELSLOB vc atcss site case sidonene weet Pe eee tee 49-22) 49-04] 47-87] 170-8] 162-3] 166-7) 283-6] 268-5) 269-2 
Chemicals and allied products.....................0- 49-70) 49-33) 47-67] 99-6} 99-1] 97-8} 181-7) 179-4) 171-5 
Clay, glass and stone products................-.-++:- 47-87| 47-71] 45-07] 143-3} 140-7] 142-3] 278-6] 272-6] 260-9 
Electric light'and'‘power 2%, F-.edees. 0, a eee 51-27] 51-05] 48-30] 162-2] 160-2] 158-5) 264-4] 259-9] 243-0 
Hilectrical apparatusissccco. saci lceesccscee sees tee 50-25] 49-83] 47-96] 172-5] 170-9] 167-1] 324-6] 318-9] 299-7 
Iron,and.steelproducts.., sis seubiosce esl aes bs 51-72) 51-54] 49-30] 103-7] 104-0] 110-4] 176-3] 176-3] 178-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 54-42) 53-77] 52-50} 131-8} 130-4] 143-2] 194-8] 190-4] 203-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................] 49-28] 49-44] 47-00] 107-4] 106-2] 116-3] 184-7] 183-2] 191-6 
Agricultural implements. ................0..000: 51-56] 51-19) 51-33) 189-6] 190-5] 207-3] 362'-1] 361-1] 393-9 
Land vehicles and aircraft..............2........| 53-66] 53-66] 50-31] 96-8] 98-6] 103-6] 159-8] 162-8] 160-6 
, 1 & 2 z 
1 a 
0 
6 


Communications: :\..\3-42. oth. cee tt oe aor CER 42-34) 41-88) 39-99) 206-4) 205-2) 192-0) 315-1] 310-0] 278-2 
pUeloctADHS bes wcakl. no tete coma ae eee: ake ae 45-28) 44-92) 44-82) 121-0) 121-0] 120-9] 215-2) 213-3] 212-6 
PEELED NOLEM sa siecin cts sateen ce tener hen ee eee en 41-52) 41-10] 39-04) 225-6) 224-2] 211-2) 335-4] 329:9) 295-2 


107-4) 113-7) 210-9} 202-7) 202-2 
149-8] 150-5) 258-6} 244-9] 235-9 
77-7) 95-3] 168-2} 155-4) 169-0 
86-5] 82-6) 170-0} 182-4] 178-8 


Services (as indicated below).......................... 29-92) 29-64] 28-30} 144-1) 141-5] 143-9) 260-0) 253-1] 245-7 
Hotels and TOSCQUPANGS:S OB): occ sitth, oag here b amine ten 27-43) 27-24) 26-41) 148-8) 146-2] 147-9] 270-1) 263-5] 258-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..................-00000. 30-16] 29-83) 28-97] 128-9] 126-3] 129-4) 218-2} 211-5) 209-5 

SRA tree tersitstste ster aithcie s&h yati'e ve siciies ae deen cee ae oe 38-61) 38-45) 37-06] 147-0) 145-8] 143-2] 237-7] 234-8] 222-4 
RGA Reiteerefac siete se since os sit 4 his oe tins Sono tecners 36-11] 35-94] 34-58] 144-7] 143-1] 140-8] 238-1] 234-5} 222-4 


156-4) 152-7} 236-7) 235-3) 222-5 


138-9] 129-3| 207-6| 207-0| 187-1 
124-1! 124-6! 216-0! 214-6! 207-2 
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TABLE C-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


: May 1, 1950 April 1, 1950 | May 1, 1949 
Industries 

Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

no. no. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing........ Pe aejajejtie o e'a/n = 416 vis\cleis\ ea Bimnis.s 808,791 |238,035 | 77-3 22-7 | 77-0 23-0 | 77-5 22-5 
Animal products-edible..............-+++see0+- 28,316 | 6,538 | 81-2 18-8 | 82-0 18-0 | 81-0 19-0 
PAUPIANC PLOAUCTR: <ciciche cie’e sRise's ciawidie ole oun s(eteo'a « 2,806 | 1,342 | 67-6 32-4 | 68-8 31-2 | 67-1 32-9 
Leather. and products... sc. scenceccccserne sees 18,298 | 11,675 | 61-0 39-0 | 60-5 39-5 | 60-9 39-1 
IBOOtS ANG SDOOK sacs cain s.cisie:cisle.e's «'s\e/e v0 p'ie 4: 10,962 | 8,214 | 57-2 42-8 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-1 42-9 
Lumber and products........... As. 73,138 | 6,565 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-6 8-4 
Rough and dressed lumber...... ‘ 45,604 | 2,445 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-7 5-3 
ROIS ERG st oil. caine cs orate dria eta nersveit = 17,008 | 2,140 | 88-8 11-2 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-2 10-8 
Other lumber products..............000eee: 10,526 1,980 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-7 15-3 
Plant products—edible..........-++-eeeeseeeees 38,467 | 18,692 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-3 32-7 | 68-4 31-6 
Pulp and paper products......- 91,002 | 32,354 | 80-3 19-7 | 79-8 20-2 | 80-3 19-7 
Pulp ANG PADOD: cc 6 o.d<cieislsisiseeine uvieciaccle's sie 44,726 | 2,429 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-6 5-4 
Paner PEOGUCIS ys dae ndieee coun dar sie dad ase 13,764 | 7,576 | 64-5 35-5 | 63-8 36-2 | 63-1 36-9 
Printing and publishing 32,512 | 12,349 | 72-5 27-5 | 72-2 27-8 | 72-4 27-6 
Rubber products). .<<asss.desee 16,217 | 5,005 | 76-4 23-6 | 75-9 24-1 | 76-3 23-7 
Maxtile PLOGUGURE 1s feels tesee dec eclnecaie gee 6 63 \¢/e 75,897 | 89,039 | 46-0 54-0 | 46-0 54-0 | 45-4 54-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth 39,373 | 21,434 | 64-8 35-2 | 64-7 35-3 | 63-6 36-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........-+.++- 14,927 | 9,042 | 62-3 37-7 | 62-2 37-8 | 61-4 38-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,378 | 5,840 | 58-9 41-1 | 58-6 41-4 | 57-8 42-2 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,929 | 4,873 | 71-0 29-0 | 71-3 28-7 | 69-3 30-7 
Hosiery and knit goods....... See tiseias esses 8,450 | 15,251 | 35-7 64-3 | 35-9 64-1 | 35-1 64-9 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,641 | 44,933 | 30-4 69-6 | 30-4 69-6 | 29-8 70-2 
Other textile products...........seeeseeees 8,433 | 7,421 | 53-2 46-8 | 53-2 46-8 | 53-8 46-2 
Tobacco....... 5 Se Bion Boric Bl aBeiso Cdr are niponae 4,127 | 5,618 | 42-3 57-7 | 43-2 56-8 | 43-3 56-7 
TOV CCAR es coiayane os «tlawiesnc as ole vii.cle cine senelsocs 17,492 | 2,310 | 88-3 11-7 | 89-3 10-7 | 87-4 12-6 
Chemicals and allied products................- 33,477 | 10,320 | 76-4 23-6 | 76-2 23-8 | 76-1 23-9 
Clay, glass and stone products..............--- 19,469 | 2,323 | 89-3 10-7 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-0 11-0 
Electric light and power... ts 29,053 | 4,341 | 87-0 13-0 | 86-8 13-2 | 87-6 12-4 
Blectrical apparatus.........0.eeeeseeecseceeces 39,750 | 15,133 | 72-4 27-6 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-5 28-5 
Tron and steel products...........seeseeceeeeees 255,948 | 21,896 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-5 7-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 34,231 1,643 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-5 4-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 23,817 | 3,232 | 88-1 11-9 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-7 11-3 
Agricultural implements............+.++++- 16, 229 919 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft...............-- 103,243 | 6,820 | 93-8 6-2 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-3 5-7 
Automobiles and parts........-....+.-- 39,993 | 5,183 | 88-6 11-4 | 89-1 10-9 | 89-2 10-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 14,306 517 | 96-5 3-5 | 96-8 3-2 | 96-6 3-4 
Heating appliances..........2..eseceeeseees 7,540 517 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-7 6-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)........... 10,015 876 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-9 8-1 | 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 7,612 379 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-6 4-4 
Other iron and steel products............... 38,955 | 6,993 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-7 15-3 | 84-8 15-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.........++++++eeee 39, 764 6,075 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-2 13-8 | 86-5 13-5 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-..-.++. 14,074 | 1,410 | 90-9 9-1 | 90-7 9-3 | 91:3 8-7 
UT eGel AUBOH Ee po cecneis estos «maisleujesicieie.s'4/e.e1¢'= 11,496 | 7,399 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-8 39-2 | 63-1 36-9 
Logging EM ME Be ei dalealesasisncsmine Assis 'sls'< 31, 662 738 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-6 2-4 
Wiliunbra 8 Corrects aoe v cieicic -srelaien cieivie'slwinlolate visio eivislelees 84,366 | 1,917 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 
Coal cins eivictin= nen sn sncenesrsesecesesees 23,565 207 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 
MMietallic Ores sey cen «ce oe ss oases loc ale oe: 43,831 834 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)... 95-1 4-9 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-5 55 
Communications 46-5 53-5 | 47-3 52-7 | 48-1 51-9 
Molosraphse vatrice co.cc +islewinis ssa slr aie o.clelslalvicie = 81-9 18-1 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-4 18-6 
TelophonO psn eeiaidns vole tia.s)tare.c ca» vleleiele, ctatatety elo,e's 37-9 62-1 | 38-8 61-2 | 40-7 59-3 
Transportation .............--2--2-eece cece eeeeeee 94-0 6-0 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 57,755 | 4,355 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-3 6-7 
Steam railway operation..........--.++0eeeeeee 83,789 | 5,222 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring...........+sseeeeeees 26, 153 1,170 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-6 4-4 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 203,496 | 4,804 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-9 2-1 
Building 106,269 | 3,327 | 97-0 3-0 | 96-8 3-2 |-97-2 2-8 
Highway 63,592 | 1,328 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-1 1-9 
Railway 33, 635 149 | 99-6 0-41 99-6 |. 0-4] 99-7 0:3 
Services (as specified below)...........-.-.-.-.+5- 37,702 | 37,623 | 50-1 49-9 | 50-1 49-9 | 48-5 51-5 
Hotels and restaurants..........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 22,912 | 21,592 | 51-5 48-5 | 51-5 48-5 | 50-3 49-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........-++++++26- 7,555 | 12,138 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-5 61-5 | 39-0 61-0 
WW ye Vito aeihse Bek ap. Ga Roet GBC necnpeoniconoaceocrcad 185,048 |109,510 | 62-8 37-2 | 63-1 36-9 | 61-2 38-8 
Petatl sts ce ita cine sale oS saiaiowig ces ose else ease 120,562 | 90,831 | 57-0 43-0 | 57-4 42-6 | 55-2 44-8 
WiGlesala. Peete ceed sce scat ne csivdsisesesccs 64,486 | 18,679 | 77-5 22-5 | 77-4 22-6 | 76-6 23-4 
Eight Leading Industries. .................--++-- 1,544,630 |433,147 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-3 21-7 
UTLATICG are ee eb ds eele vente cle ese nnee 49,180 | 44,582 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-6 47-4 | 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies............-- h 26,166 | 26,904 | 49-3 50-7 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations. 2,436 | 1,365 | 64-1 35-9 | 64-5 35-5 | 64-4 35-6 
MSAPANGONS oe aes crs cc edeae es apcieies 20,578 | 16,313 | 55-8 44-2 | 56-1 43-9 | 57-1 42-9 
All Industries... 0-262... 05. ceccceenserees . .|1,593,810 |477,729 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-2 22-8 


eeeeaereesee 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcr: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


—a60aej3—————aowsa=soeooeeeee— 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. ets. 
May ba gL, lac eter aa ied: dlice 45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
WIM Ag ale Os Geta cet acee: poe nner 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75:5 62-4 
May Lig LOA eas cccsedace tee ee 43-2 43-3 43-1 78°3 85-4 71-2 
May A LOAG: noc saa Sasa tah on aeineee 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
*Jan Th SO IGAG ie ectecidomencetacetmen 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb 1 PLUS Coane eciteaseen cn areca 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
DEA) eS 1040 er eee Se ee oe 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
PA Yiles Fle 2 LOMO eee ae Coes 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90°3 
ay ne WO emai Se pien noopi= iar 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June D Repetto togt aay et cea 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July iA ape NS Ate ee on tian Sete yee 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. See ME OGARE Enea one rtae 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Oita rile STOO en re note die tion 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct dp LOsO te ances ae er ite come: 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov. 1 PI OAO rae, cee a eee 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec Lip DEO becca sane cathe chee e 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
Beatie Linon! Momcccce cota dt eee 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. DP LUDO aree sp ccterr oe tee ee 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 ° 
TER Ee oa ft sea 02) thee rene ae egies ak cde 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
ADE Ls CLODO! cae eek ek 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May | Ree GOSS aeae eth mete aera 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-4 110-6 94-3 
a ee 


* Theaverages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of J. anuary 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


SS. 0———SS_(_“—sasaea=qoa“=q“=s aowyoyqweaeae™ooweoeeoeoeoeaeaeeee ee 


Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures! Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LE ee Ee Oe ee ee eee 33-51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
AMES ge AIRS SECS See Oe ee Sa Oe ea 32-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
May Vat) CC ey 8 eee Oe ee OO ee 36-13 33-83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
May DSMPLOES Beto iat bree sie dlenecs 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 88-11 35-18 
*Jan FER HLO8O actly Sela Ree oe datas 42-12 39°46 45-23 42-97 39-19 _ 85-90 
Ios et ORE See oa ee ee 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Chg: ea Gh Ee eee ae ee ee eee 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Jigs) a SE a ee er eae ee Ne 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
ay DOL OED SB air eh R BS hide Oo. 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June ALG 40 Se sis Hale Bs duodstes.« 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July i rAPRGAO Swe. eh Gan. dndeec., 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. Lead Saree Pe. 8. eS. 43-90 41-40 46-90 44.84 41-15 37-99 
epee. pgi40 eee Re Roe. 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct. imal O40 fea esa sentie).” S.0k.. 44-72 42-40 48-20 46°35 41-63 38-68 
NOV LESe10d0 Ae mn Sed et 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Dec es eee ee 45-23 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39-25 
pat pemal te LODO sor ecG RC th. bn tate. cc 43-42 40-34 46-61 44-05 40-52 36-79 
Feb. ee MI aaa SISO SaS Cr TIShe at IA 45-25 42-68 48-33 46-21 42-49 39-26 
eMart At i 1050) on heen omen edo. 45-68 43-10 48-94 46-77 42-74 39-57 
ADIL 1 ep) LOD am sac Le ea 46-04 43-53 49-34 47-30 43-06 39-87 
ay i Fe LOGO etiam srt Gace abate: 46-18 43-62 49-47 47-45 43-20 39-98 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
 ———————————————————————— 


Average Average 


Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries May 1|Apr. 1)May 1|May 1]Apr. 1/May 1/May 1)Apr. 1)May 1 
1950 | 1950 1950 | 1950 
no no. $ 
EATIUISACUIITIMNG OR oc Bviclies stat ode weitere ods ccs te cabs 42-6] 42-8 43-62) 43-53 
*Durable manufactured goods.............0.0.0.0000-. 42-9] 43-0 47-45] 47-30 
Non-durable manufactured goods...................... 42-4) 42-6 39-98) 39-87 
Animal producte—edibles si. < sero aniga vce cscacaice acd nc 43-0} 43-2 43-47] 44-19 
USEING MYGONOE. cis, ly chiee cele deta «0 Heo Sake fence ss 46-7) 45-7 36-38] 35-69 
GBH ROCNOLA iat tte brne atte ran eicelG dees Sec e hax 43-2] 43-5 47-87] 48-59 
38-6} 40-2 30-07] 30-99 
37-4) 39-7 28-35] 29-66 
41-8) 41-8 39-08} 38-79 
41-3] 41-2 40-97| 40-42 
43-7) 45-1 34-74) 35-72 
41-9} 42-3 36-79] 37-14 
42-6] 44-5 37°36] 38-63 
43-2] 43-2 34-52) 34-34 
45-9] 44-9 44-57) 43-37 
40-2) 40-9 31-64] 32-72 
44-3] 44-3 35-53] 35-31 
42-8) 42-8 29-15) 29-49 
45-2) 45-0 50-53) 50-13 
48-7] 48-6 55+76| 55-55 
43-1] 42-8 38-36] 37-84 
41-1] 40-8 50-06] 49-53 
40-2} 41-1 44-70) 44-76 
40-8] 41-5 33-33] 33-82 
43-1} 44-0 36°85] 37-49 
42-8] 48- 36-94] 37-50 
42-8] 43- 34-97) 35-11 
44-4) 45- 38-67] 39-49 
40-4) 40- 30-70) 30-77 
37-9] 38 29-68] 30-42 
41-3] 41 39-28] 36-74 
43-5} 42- 44-37] 43-87 
42-7) 41- 46-20] 45-31 
43-7] 43- 44-88] 44.25 
41-3] 41- 35-23] 34-98 
45-8) 45 46-12) 45-83 
45-9) 46 45-07] 45-22 
47-1] 46 47-43) 46-54 
41-5) 41- 47-43] 46-94 
41-1) 42. 53-51) 53-21 
43-2) 43- 50-07} 49-92 
43-5) 42- 52-90] 52-25 
43-7| 42- 54-06] 52-82 
43-4) 43- 47-09] 46-72 
39-9} 39- 50-11) 49-58 
44-0) 44. 52-49) 52-84 
44-7) 46- 50-38] 51-74 
43-4) 43. 55-51] 54-82 
43-8] 44. 49-01} 49-33 
42-5) 42-2 46-75) 46-21 
42-3) 42-2 48-10] 47-26 
43-3) 43-1 43-78] 43-14 
44-0) 44-1 51-26] 51-07 
42-6] 42-5 44-69) 44-50 
43-6) 43-7 48-13] 47-98 
45-0) 45-5 53-69} 53-92 
43-0] 42-6 43-26] 42-90. 
42-6) 42-6 46-22) 46-35 
42-9] 42-1 53-11) 51-57 
41-8) 41-2 55-80} 54-14 
41-7| 41-5 36-86] 36-52 
43-5) 43-7 52-68] 52-75 
38-3] 39-2 49-71] 51-47 
46-1) 46-1 55-55) 54-81 
43-8) 43-8 48-49] 48-36 
45-2) 45-5 47-23) 47-46 
40-0} 40-2 45-56) 45-18 
Highway Construction....................0... ccc ceuee 38-6) 40-8 34-32] 36-72 
Services’ (as indicated below)... -%.-- es. o0s00s.c0eees 42-9} 43-0 28-36) 28-04 
PACILOre SNC) TORPAUEATIES co tse ia ole murs Seenais sds sctma 43-5) 43-8 28-32) 28-03 
Personal (Chiefly laundries)...........2.0.0e0cceeeee 41-7} 41-4 28-31] 27-95 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., 
the ne figures are as follows:—Mar. 1, 1950, 239-8; Apr. 1, 1950, 240-4; May 1, 1950, 247-1; at May J, 1949, the index 
was 227-5. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. ; 

8 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS ANE Rae BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
May 1, | April1, | May1, | May1, | April1, | May 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

INOVa SCObIa Seria ose proces bated eters ye hiasnclorslofare mate 44-0 44-0 44-1 92-3 92-0 87-9 
New: DronswiGk. ses. cse cehiote one oe etn eRlange eotecieies 44-3 45-3 44-3 91-3 90-8 89-9 
Quebec are ee ee cine Stic sao eae iome eer tiereraies grace 43-9 44-4 44-1 91-9 91-5 89-3 
Ontarioetrs. se he eas ota ones Sees mincaiteste tease: 42-2 42-2 42-0 108-2 107-4 103-5 
Manitoba %%..c conse sicsia ye sicieo cea lalsisialse Beles iinats eels sce.e 42-5 43-0 41-7 98-6 98-6 95-9 
DASKALCROWAD Sen cnc tecen tear caeAosin Seaeonicenn: 43-6 43-4 43-0 104-1 103-7 100-4 
ATDBIte tree: caleemcble tule oda oltnain enti ns etter (aa arate 42-5 43-0 41-6 103-9 102-5 100-1 
British' Columbiay. 2 ches cccnese tcc vdacheietenes os 38-8 38-5 37°9 122-1 121-2 119-0 
Wlontreal 205 ince «iis cn sic cee newsmen’ s ciswninaly aateinie’s 42-5 43-0 42-6 97-0 96-8 94-0 
MP OPONGO fe aoec Genie sou oat sb ak ovis Mend’ s settee aes mais 41-2 41-2 41-2 107-0 106-3 102-5 
FARWATGOW Fo as sie tee lee emis Mean cles Recteene sinstemtnn aerate 41-1 40-8 43-0 119-6 119-2 111-2 
WARIDE ser ee mei coves esGt cine an iettse > Geceiee en etete. 42-0 42-6 41-3 97-9 97-8 95-0 
VANCOUVER) Misiscien 5018s aispesiclae Sas we fetes ecoleataeels tees ss 38-1 37-7 37-4 120-3 119-6 116-6 


TABLE C-10—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


n Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
NEIBEC Average Average 
Date Worked ade ly ad eekly ee Cost of ars 
arnings arnings eekly ss 
per Week Earnings Living Phases 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946 43-2 70-0 30-24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947 43-0 80-2 34-46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948 42-7 91-3 38-99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-4 98-6 41-81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 
January hy OAS sate tes arate 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Sip al O48 Five. stipe ers 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March le 04S ons aesteecns 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1048. Sees tenes 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May i, 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June te 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July il 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August i; 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September i 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October i 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December i 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January a ee oa SS 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February ty th O49 sa weyepties 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March ts 1040 eee ee 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1 LOAD Ree tee 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1 ESLO4G 2 ee 2 oes 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Leet O40 She cee 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July Utena ke ee 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August i Pate ESE eae a Ae 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September AP Pr Oe Oi rec nites 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October Tite O40. cor tompane 42-7 99-3 42-40 140:3 131-2 106-9 
November We 4G) ites as eae 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December Ne 42-9 $1-000 42-90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January ils 42-6* $1-011 43-07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February ui 42-3 $1-009 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March is 42-5 $1-014 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April i 42-8 $1-017 43-53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May ie 42-6 $1-024 43-62 144-3 132-7 108-7 


ee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
igures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, viet 41-6 hours, 
$37. 2; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41. 91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a ts Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Mont 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

July 117,390 44,420 161, 810 54,753 23,029 77, 782 
July 71,018 47,951 118, 969 139,977 36,758 176, 735 
July 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
July 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
January 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
February 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April 14,444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203, 726 
June 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July 20,679 21,775 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,351 
October 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143,047 
November 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
January 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 278, 957 
February 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
April 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68,279 204, 563 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JUNE 1, 1950 


* (Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 4, 1950 
Absolute ] Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................-.-.... 2,126 468 2,594 + 255 + 10-9 
ORS ere testa ralscvimaiy el as 6 sigs <c/aslvinws asieiw e einsaseescies 2,770 11 2,781 +2,048 +279-4 
POO ee eee Me tac eiaisicivinis aie, sia 9s) \bitve. eta \e/s:waie(c cleie ae 8 2,155 7 2,162 +1, 744 +417-2 
Mer TOL tere cee oe tot oe uidha, Saree Diaisre Ps Ae sali oie ses Sale sane 583 4 587 + 312 +113-5 
PlienGrr mor geese Aete ee so Race wclelee ss seidlasae. « Ey | eat Se ee 32 — 8 — 20-0 
NMA RINE Pr ee co cag gait aid ole once Ces 0.0 0b, <uvble 8 lire /ale oy 0 tinseys ei aig 748 22 770 + 27 + 3-6 
Re Search AR Rc ca edie ev Aad SNe a 5 aera g vie Wiarejvisieiern's lee 86 2 88 + 28 + 46-7 
Metallic ores— 
Teg ede aa a seis aja oe cc. g cen wee oe nie Sale ode 72 1 73 + 38 +108 -6 
ONCE AA MOE US s AC ame Row oR eee eles sence eadae’s 177 2 179 — 34 — 16-0 
NGicel aera aan dearer eca cia heein cise Gelteinattie goles SY ace ABAEDe 187 — 97 — 34-2 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... ... 78 8 86 — 46 — 34- 
Prospecting and oil producing..........-..-..eeeee eens 148 9 157 + 1388 +726-3 
THSUVURT ACCC oid is nah Siete as bins daRe be nets ceacwnegees 5,046 2,703 7,749 + 622 + 8-7 
Food and kindred products... ie a 770 349 1,119 + 249 + 28-6 
PROXtILESTADDALCL, CbC cece ee cts neeinet cause tecwee 333 1,475 1,808 — 193 — 9-7 
Lumber and finished lumber products..........--.- ae 789 58 847 + 178 + 26-6 
Pulp and paper products and printing...........-.-.-.+5 436 171 607 + 69 + 12-8 
Chemicals and allied products..............0+s00-ee00e> 207 136 343 + 54 + 18-7 
Products of petroleum and Coal..............220-4+eeee> 53 8 61 + 2 + 3-4 
Nias Dal PLOCUCts sald. eee iiss deste cece see tease « 157 29 186 + 23 + 14-1 
GARDE ANG DLOCUGU ees asiensnn dries cece esata rise a: 71 111 182 — 29 — 13-8 
Stone, clay and glass products...............ssseseeeere 205 36 241 + 70 + 40-9 
Tron and steel and products...........-0.-20... fesse 408 54 462 4+ 42 + 10-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products............-.+--+++05 c 272 41 313 — 86 — 21-6 
MIACHINGRY Meee enn ncn e cette kas eatin nc se ele atte sleet) 414 67 481 + 72 + 17-6 
Electrical equipment and products............-. hii touk 228 74 302 — 34 — 10-1 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 703 94 797 + 205 + 34-6 
SP UEMEESICURDER Et iit k oink chic Ol a ui date eee ce secccebens 3,743 64 3,807 +1,163 + 44-0 
Transportation and Storage..............-..-.00eeee eee ee 1,753 83 1,836 + 174 + 10-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 219 191 410 — 4 — 33 
Paral en Rn eas cists sida si ebe cs ca aleee dace 2,860 2,373 5,233 + 351 + 7:2 
UTLCRRIGT Tae Fe oh ist aamin eras eiie sieeve cacicereuauscsene 904 501 1,405 + 160 + 12-9 
CCR File ciepierese Aree iin reGie tars weed Valeo ee eee ws 1,956 - res on a ae e — 
mee, Real Estate..............0---ee eee 1,057 ° 9 : 
ham aie ae ont aaa cee aaa 9 "| gag | 93464 | 14,182 | +2,741 | + 24-0 
ISEB RRE Shh tN a aeistclvgietc'sleitne dp ne WF Bie wee ee we’s 5 1,329 619 1,948 + 563 + 40-6 
IN Pe Cae tain cieeli.vic vt stp tale wees esses : 241 4,113 4,354 + 359 + 9-0 
OTR LIAL SOR MeN oe lofi diiiel crisis ieee wole bie e.a/ewrs Jog jaan, OO 4, 263 6, 268 +1, 521 + 32-0 
OE ere wae ae ciate a slg egacsrn moe ig wits o:b.ss 21s a alel 2h0.> 2/0 Te ese 1,143 469 1,612. + 298 + 22-7 
aM MUNCRUDM GEOG 8 sos ip caine oinra'e nal eie anaes sack av awascetenvonss 25,040 16,382 41,422 +7, 420 + 21-8 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


TT =—T—— eee 


Unfilled Vacancies Fab apenas: 

Occupational Group ee eS > | ee i 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,197 417 1,614 5,305 1,186 6,491 
Cletical Workers. co nsntaking aecok on stiee oe eae! 1,770 3,490 5, 260 8,307 17,901 26, 208 
Dales: Worlcorgs sfc secs Oh aich toc ae ects ee 2,077 1,249 3,326 4,463 10,053 14,516 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,882 8,476 10,358 13,528 11,160 24, 688 
PERINGNE:.t A ae tes ome Re Oot ee eee cs by hae te ee 19 2,480 22 2,502 
Agriculture and Wishing. .fec.c.map o-cdsiccenu nes Al 2,351 42 2,393 2,326 359 2,685 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers............ i 9,540 1,944 11,484 72,958 15, 700 88, 658 
Food and kindred products............. , 86 50 136 1,345 783 2,128 
Textiles, clothing, etc................. : 155 1,375 1,530 2,864 9,305 12,169 
Lumber and wood products........ 3 2,891 33 2,924 10, 642 155 10,797 
Pulp, paper and printing...... ae A 113 20 133 598 439 1,037 
Leather and products...... AA f 36 46 82 1,486 1,346 2,832 
Stone, clay and glass products ay 48 1 49 202 2 264 
Metal workings: ifs. ekaite packs tctees TRE BE oe ack 1,097 35 17132 8,118 518 8,636 
IMleotrical aos a<cciex cha dare eater 125 21 146 1,545 336 1,881 
Transportation equipment, N.e.¢..............+-. 1G. Veep. 2 15 541 89 630 
Ait) ae et POE MOREE fe ant eee Gree i, ET ae f LOS). lt ota ee 163 2,012 2 2,014 
(CONSbUCE Oe es sins bia dere iaeh by eel SE eee 151049) |S... 1,949 16,957 6 16,963 
Transportation (except seamen)................-. 967 14 981 11,040 51 11,091 
Communications and public utility.............. SLU MES ERS on aie 30 512 3 515 
TSce- ANd Sarvice....4> deen mee aoe. PARR Eo 339 252 591 1, 657 1,029 2,686 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................... 1,292 74 1,366 8,587 1,301 9,888 
orem ent <-£ vate. cc dat ob asd ce Rowen 88 11 99 1,575 175 1,750 
A DDDENGICESS. 3 a hiaob Se EE EI AREER Bae 146 12 158 3,277 100 3,377 
Ungkitled! Worlers wee. eon REcanecnin: ER CER Coen 6, 202 757 6,959 74, 968 13,681 88, 649 
Poodiand tobacco.:.: 6. dual RRBs rane Reon een 195 182 377 2,013 3,192 5, 205 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 454 9 463 3,542 306. 3,848 
Metalworking 4202-2 Mb hed Pee eee 343 14 357 2,674 252 2,926 
Construction tnt te cat ses tin eee sree 1,767 2 1,769 10,876 2 10,878 
Other unskilled workers. ......-0.scccccccceseces 3,443 550 3,993 55, 863 9,929 65,792 
Total GX 2M AEE. ee 25,038 16,375 41,413 || 184,335 70,062 | 254,397 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


= Weekly Average 
Industry 3 
See Referrals | Placements 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 1,259 997 845 
LOCEID ES iad ss ck wee tals cpemhiectoatecs oe Ae eee ; 1,439 1,021 759 
Se Ae Ae Ie | OR? Peer 500 405 297 
5,656 5,848 3,878 
1,042 1,125 776 
75: 684 443 
929 924 686 
387 408 265 
240 245 165 
53 76 40 
76 87 52 
101 117 63 
230 253 154 
391 405 277 
267 234 150 
348 358 229 
244 277 170 
593 655 408 
4,769 4,809 3,771 
1,423 1,353 1,019 

259 298 
3,240 3,560 2,147 
442 432 219 
8,308 7,968 5, 686 
All Industries... 27,295 26,691 18,844 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Weortier DrOGks: +, dascccrcdses: 
(ey EieTe la VAL eae aan A 
Rt ONIN A wate vs cesh cates sade 


Prince Edward Island........ 
Charlottetown............... 
"Si bpenei<\:/) (6 (: ye A ae eae 


PATON OTEG: Are sca spe eiite’s one 
STEW ot dee, jg eal See 


Kentville. . 
Liverpool... 
New lasgow... A 
MORICOT heen «aby.cts cee es 
poe SRE Gece edt Waa vs 


New Brunswick............. 
AU hy ae ee ae Be, 5 Sen 
Campbellton... .......0+000% 
Bidmundaton ys «s.0-p esas 0 aie 


Newcastle 
PAINE VOBN Garces pects cw sas 
Ue OO REED ote sicdtcus diss 
RUAREX on a laedn te daacan te .8s 


Qieb ee! Sees aeeceess 
BUCSUOR: n reene scan etien sae 


DGCKing MAM oscctceet sce 
Causapscal... 
Chandler... 


Megantic......... 
Mont-Laurier 
Montmagny se... ogi deedcsess. 
Mian tron ls. fet. scons. ghkicc es 
Port Alredige. s,s .a.enee snes 
QUBIEO Sten Caots cs dee otaciets 
MTNOUBISL: Saat. o'cle oidstoe ve 
Riviere du Loup. . 
Rouyn.t 0602 
St. Agathe 
S) 


St.'Therese)o)...4.... 5006s. 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 
St. Hyacinthe.............6.- 
UU CAT ALi ele sc ccte’s Cara's 
UTOLOMO2 sie sloacs oe ccececes 
St. Joseph d’Alma 
Shawinigan Falls..... ee 
Beer brook Pr sicrehs wi atatecsv tr 


vany tela occ ia en AeOCe ek 
Victoriaville....... 2 RT 


Vacancies 


Reported] Unfilled 


during 
period 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 


to 


vacancies} Regular 


18,806 
42 

204 
168 


Applicants 


Placements 


81 
12 


Unplaced 


end of 
period 


19,702 
2,822 
2,461 

14,419 


1,507 


Unplaced 


as at 


June 29 


1950 


16,938 
2,941 
2,235 

11,762 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
r Regis- ; Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| _as at 
during end of during to end of | June 29 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
Ontarlolet wee ls scutes se 48,661 21,330 50,774 47,053 27,064 6,405 58,643 50,803 
APUPTION. .ctere cee ye eno 239 27 172 280 217 3 82 57 
Barrie 2 neeshe ee cect ctos 515 205 429 444 324 216 178 
Delloville sth. ke cae ee 452 88 549 502 359 806 777 
Bracebridgescs oscs scides + oe 250 61 117 271 174 207 96 
Brampton.......... oy 180 86 137 158 95 110 112 
Brantford.. 641 175 884 599 400 1,060 952 
Brockville........ 127 3 208 145 105 135 126 
Carleton Place............... 76 5 67 88 WD: lew sate es 286 121 
@hatham Tear cessccch ede sess 737 254 498 573 309 151 434 230 
Wobourg meee cs ct deeb eee 223 34 190 248 200 242 213 
Gollingwood si. cchsauehone. 289 6 208 295 200 Ak see 240 168 
Wormnwall: Waseacecscatescsss 414 45 601 462 276 1,052 895 
Port E1rie, sae. kiero video eure 197 60 108 199 152 90 72 
Boric rancese.scecbts tie oe eet 322 125 178 285 136 151 119 
Hort Willigmt 9. 2:5. cebce ek 364 63 668 463 213 1,280 1,000 
Gali eo eee cre bcc bocce 262 98 354 199 128 561 447 
Gananoqduewe. 6.5 e. ak ones 77 if 41 7 33 91 70 
Croderichh tena. s cts eee 126 60 102 139 86 129 98 
Snel ph ecw seh bch nee tee 407 215 312 346 215 578 452 
EPAmMItON en see eee tah en ek 2,691 1,058 3,773 2,690 1,320 562 5,513 4, 829 

LA WKESDUTY scnes «oe sisinec ees 6 58 148 82 37 298 
MTIPOTAOM sett usicc ct clanseuen 281 76 287 308 246 167 110 
Kapuskasing: cncctncie. cect 352 15 196 419 B46' lt apueen 113 46 
KENOTH Pectauteics sev shiscerine 292 172 114 134 129 266 171 
Kingston 753 198 929 822 515 1,086 1,059 
\ 510 139 499 530 152 210 662 486 
651 198 671 752 437 616 472 
220 55 186 283 82 255 170 
145 55 80 193 73 261 134 
33 49 89 60 39 5 176 150 
2,502 1,214 2,596 2,681 1,343 518 1,157 1, 232 
141 268 155 164 408 337 
54 26 61 43 95 63 
702 317 622 570 409 683 702 
Niagara Falls................ 313 48 454 300 153 747 676 
INovth BAYGae cc octhscneles. « ¢ 731 148 675 685 517 415 365 
Orillia e hse ote. cece oshoss 347 41 265 409 270 49 432 264 
1,046 845 1,241 1,250 693 117 1,389 1,357 
2,114 897 1,756 1,954 1, 239 166 3,269 2,796 
260 82 298 269 125 52 546 400 
Parry Sound... ccoecieceecs 122 22 100 91 83°) | exc eaeas 101 91 
Pembroke tee senagestvicnice 810 362 436 439 299 36 515 455 
Gvthiacns) tessmecdncsenesns 130 30 118 127 97 167 171 
Peterborough: ..ccscke« sos 544 123 673 595 444 12 953 901 
iGtonys.. Rae: mer 56 39 48 50 28 ceases 99 55 
Bort Arthurs hc .cok as eecas 1, 849 1,295 1,309 1,205 1,312 14 1, 863 1,242 
ort 'Colborneste.qiecns dense 6 142 0 OL Wastes ates oh 404 391 
IBEESCOttiz.L Miles otsins Cee Bacnc ec 97 32 105 111 2) Bl erates waters 158 113 
REDE VOW. * ceed spice eee Sais eae 154 27 194 168 129 if 300 171 
St. Catharines: .......0...s0. 702 174 1,023 615 400 102 1,673 1,422 
Sin Dhomasgeee.e 22. vc.k se: 372 158 382 492 192 52 344 291 
SSATNIA Sn cH i aoe scininra sé 561 115 443 669 435 29 301 313 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 473 160 477 474 350 47 510 482 
PIMCos TN LG eae 166 99 230 161 76 39 384 238 
f Sioux-Lookout...::c0is occ « 105 94 139 124 75 119 88 
Smiths' Hallpie.ses. oo. seas cen 157 19 104 123 82 27 193 230 
Stratford........ Mee ciciataahion 273 106 246 269 153 35 290 288 
Sturgeon Falls............... 226 12 207 303 175 40 869 406 
MODUL eoetence cctecceceven 2,302 751 1,223 1,377 802 251 1,035 888 
ERMMINnG ys Hoe ee se GOL ote oec. 649 186 73 377 137 1,054 873 
inovento. Ay tik. 15,325 9,845 | 16,609 | 14,526 7,509 1,938 | 143814 | 14,452 
Prenton eas. okie Mens asts 256 42 343 197 37 313 292 
Walkerton: gers.cstiecy Sarin 81 45 78 78 43 |........0. 233 163 
Wallaceburg............. 456 1 530 454 179 271 204 175 
ellandeeer ee ee 337 102 398 292 164 67 843 683 
Weston...... 454 221 374 420 243 15 326 326 
Witdssplsies ie ket oe. 1,549 259 2, 830 2,021 808 368 4,077 3,195 
Wopdstockcsay 7... «tac et: 237 157 280 283 162 36 197 72 
MBTNODS | eer wteaainscecceced 6,424 2,756 15,473 6,728 2,483 2,000 22,342 13,227 
Brandon ssi ce shinies esate't | 496 363 664 488 327 40 793 535 
Dauphin ais Aah 9's areiehss ote ; 94 28 249 96 45 24 440 228 
Flin Flon...... salees 7; 95 36 170 116 62 23 148 123 
Portage la Prairie. eaters 218 75 358 183 100 486 308 


The Pas.. 
Winnipeg 


234 127 


77 93 
5, 287 2,127 18,955 5,798 1, 823 20,382 11,961 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 5 TO JUNE 1, 1950 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


Caen eee ee 
———— EEE 


Office 


Regina 
Saskatoon 
Swift Current 
Weyburn 


By ae 
Drumheller... 
Edmonton. 


Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 


British Columbia............. 
Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 


New Westminster............ 
Lote oe een TE SS Oe: 
Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 
Trail 
Vancouver......... 


*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10, 1950. 


Vacancies Applicants 
Reported | Unfilled Regis- Referred Unplaced Unplaced 
mega prendcll.| Gann. | 26 |e end of | yune%s 
period period period vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1950 
4,970 1,742 5,541 5,187 2,816 874 5,310 4,713 
213 171 99 120 76 i 111 93 
398 161 600 §23 227 75 754 724 
128 49 153 140 101 4 327 270 
443 143° 473 451 316 27 731 584 
2,008 513 2,088 2,275 1,134 495 1,028 967 
1,223 402 1,534 1,227 684 215 1,359 1,381 
152 91 126 128 65 20 267 201 
112 33 134 101 71 6 112 110 
293 179 334 222 142 31 621 383 
9,783 259279 10,706 10,443 5,982 1,459 7,786 7,669 
2 37 85 66 69 Se 142 97 
3,500 1,003 3,826 3,672 2,040 500 2,675 2,810 
97 26 191 88 BE lacs atartes 325 330 
4,699 1,297 5,208 5,324 2,772 901 3,589 3,410 
146 74 79 65 7a RA SB Ee ae 141 181 
961 324 960 920 746 46 506 400 
140 102 186 120 SH |i 65 232 253 
158 64 171 188 102 12 176 188 
10,315 3,182 16,357 10,851 6,011 1,202 28,400 25,189 
259 59. 261 275 185 44 563 590 
52 24 96 48 39 1 215 202 
100 46 70 121 Doilallisugsised ters: 708 255 
169 25 144 171 147 4 134 81 
327 85 273 324 247 4 301 221 
275 79 293 251 5 O25 UR Pe Scenes 298 188 
109 41 140 91 49 20 475 378 
239 45 306 302 131 47 531 511 
191 44 235 194 151 5 354 252 
849 264 1,640 905 521 146 3, 787 3,743 
84 14 205 99 64 4 490 361 
139 51 234 199 110 6 230 208 
713 83 772 826 561 94 731 258 
338 86 240 267 349 1 174 206 
66 1 102 70 57 7 106 69 
119 36 195 182 77 19 419 338 
5,044 1,728 9,322 5,303 2,312 653 15,972 14, 688 
185 11 294 188 1 Oe eneace 397 301 
976 425 1,383 940 519 146 2,339 2,166 
81 35 152 95 118 1 176 123 
109,178 43,228 | 143,374 | 106,763 60,981 14,395 | 254,390 | 204,568 
25,718 100, 203 76,514 47,068 9,397 184,328 136, 291 
17,510 43,171 30, 249 13,913 4,998 70,062 68,277 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
NGEORS: «2. tH dt. w-o sete Oriole naldeeneyess 653,455 235, 150 888, 595 336,507 138,599 475, 106 
AT yc eieieia tal ectalaictn aiets seein sole h.Pecesiece’ otal 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
CEO hola ac clavie’s.e siersise semaine 0! 1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
TN ee FIA ok A afecarvisia let «<b emeicicrmis 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 1, 239, 900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
ISS. ones .eae soenennehessecccr adadconus 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
TEA apo eterna cigs eio)s aco "a cle sYoves> <i¢ sisiainr 1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
SOAR TES Sure e oeiaia ocics sierds clea viajatew oles 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 589, 412 
TY ne ca aR ACE EC UEC Ie 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
Tee conn brtis GF aGSp aCe Ror CobocnocGnc 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
MIA ree Wear AUR, Gia te i icvalaleie oo aiate'e wivi «6.0 % 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684, 179 
1950 (22 weeks). .........cseceeeceeteoes 681, 611 236, 625 918, 236 | 177,380 85,337 | 262,717 
1239 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BYT REGIONS, 
FROM APRIDL 1, 1949 TO MAY 31, 1949 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO MAY 31, 1950 


e636 oo °‘ssSss—eo«oseooee 


1949 1950 

Insured Insured {j 

. Employers Employers sd 
Region : Persons ; Persons” 
Registered Registered | Registered Registered 

ce ae pe hee pe every eee 
MATIGIMESS 5 sa aencs 5 she sine s saens pooane ee eh commen a eee ete 17,677 246, 655 20,031 266, 165 
QUE ee sac ae «citar e'sje Sate eal se ede oe ee eee ee aes ee 56,312 851, 166 59,392 882, 658 
Omari se Py Stasichyes ce cartecoetl eee ee ee ee 77, 667 1,219, 254 81, 866 1, 227, 900 

EXR1O x6 sho apiesiciin's.chieciase coded neem ets REE ee 40, 639 440,317 43,243 441, 334 | 
PACHIGs caste wroise vraia,siisiercie saludo acme <b ene oe ee eee 24, 543 311,199 25,278 286, 449 
Lotal for Canaday, £ .i.d:h seers rane cee kee toh ee ee 216,838 | 3,068,591 229,805 | 3,104,506 


EE EE EE eee 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF MAY 31, 1950 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Torau and days days days days and 
under over 
WNewioundland t) cases hs dbabaghecesstie ec. 419 100 21 54 108 45 91 
MONE cake cccics acetone eames. 412 98 21 54 105 45 89 
Hemale aw. cache geet «zante vf BU ok Crazies ke eee 33] 'cnore aces 2 
(MAG) SRL Er Oe avait lectin. (12, 674) (1, 462) (119) (355) (1, 425) (2,726) (6, 587) 
MB emale) 3%s2 32.55 fi Matkioe Seca ee mee (230) (18) (5) (16) (26) (28) (137) 
Prince Edward Island.................. us 539 61 29 53 101 58 237) 
Mal 378 42 22 35 78 37 164 
161 19 7 18 23 21 73 
10, 003 1,502 778 1,459 1,799 1, 260 3,205 
8, 546 1,284 687 1,314 1,532 1,073 2,656 
1,457 218 91 145 267 187 + 4549 
8,838 1,298 692 1,158 1,690 1,096 2,904 
7,257 1,099 591 1,021 1,423 879 | 2,244 
1,581 199 101 137 267 217 , | 660 
61,742 9,141 6,098 8,432 10, 554 8,341 19,176 
41,955 5,751 8,944 5, 580 7,227 5,942 13,511 
19, 787 3,390 2,154 2,852 3,327 2,399 5, 665 
41,132 7,858 8,442 5, 647 6, 203 4,594 13,388 
24, 964 4,753 2,163 3, 206 3, 643 2,791 8,408 
16, 168 3,105 1,279 2,441 2,560 1,803 4,980 
14, 843 2, 868 2,148 2,190 2,040 1,389 4,208 
10, 232 1,940 1,654 1,597 1,228 946 2,867 
4,611 928 494 593 812 443 1,341 
2,999 825 145 279 467 380 1,403 
1, 849 197 94 155 271 233 899 
1,150 128 51 124 196 147 504 
7,069 2,590 301 574 1,249 664 1,691 
5, 656 2,400 218 414 1,022 469 1,133 
1,413 190 83 160 227 195 558 
18, 225 3,157 1,165 1,857 2,945 2,148 6,953 
12,110 2,155 797 1,299 1,850 1,352 4, 657 
6,115 1,002 368 558 1,095 796 1 2,296 


165, 809 28, 900 14, 819 21,703 27,156 19,975 53, 256 
113,359 19,719 10,191 14, 675 18,379 13, 767 36, 628 
52,450 9,181 4, 628 7,028 8,777 6, 208 16, 628 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
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TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY, 1950 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949(1) 1950(4) 


4, 637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 | 196,624 
4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 
5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 76,248 | 103,402 
3, 953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 
1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 49,586 
1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 57,750 
1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 59,080 
1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 43, 620 77,091 
2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47, 372 73,119 | 124,889 
6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 


Motel. c.eas.3 ck 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057,127 | 628,744 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1950 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
- pending from previous months) 
Province 
Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
IN @wiOUNGIAN,, iawsicgvsg sises « 439 311 35 93 170 287 1 149 
(2,427) (1, 422) (189) (816) (2,831) (1, 652) (30 (3, 286) 
Prince Edward Island......... 194 118 45 31 170 AS). recteantdcrte 43 
INOVE SCOLIA AeA ee etls + 6teeimania 4,508 2,627 1,365 516 3, 602 1,056 40 920 
New Brunswick.............+. 3,707 2,180 1,069 458 3, 634 1,128 14 974 
28,100 16, 205 8,317 3,578 21,510 6, 705 332 6,916 
23,044 12,613 6, 626 3, 805 17,372 6,469 423 4,999 
9, 467 6,358 2,359 750 6,790 1,761 96 2,046 
1,307 624 344 339 916 444 22 240 
2,825 1, 644 661 520 2,432 757 34 666 
9,491 4,470 3,648 1,373 7,368 2,515 362 2,033 
Total Canada, May, 1950...... 83, 082 47,150 24,469 11, 463 63,964 | 21, 165(1) 1,324 18, 986 
Total Canada, April, 1950...... 90, 123 52,113 27,915 10,095 72,181 | 23,275(2) 913 23,049 
Total Canada, May, 1949...... 63, 692 37,586 15, 089 11,017 51,064 | 14,306(3) 988 14, 576 
ee ee i EO ee ESS ee eee eee ee 
(1) In addition, there were 692 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 787 special requests not granted. 
(8) In addition, there were 558 special requests not granted. d A 
N.B. Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 


totals. 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


——————————————————————————————————————— 


Cumu- 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of lative 
ay May Total for 

1949 1950 Current 


Fiscal yYear 


Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...........+++s++++00ee8s 5, 691 9,789 22,711 
Peytntet NSA DLOY GU sae see onscle orm elves eratatsi abso. olal/s/eivla ca o.s\eloia\e o\njplnveib'a\e\viotels alvin a/s/e\oiels 484 2,572 4,871 
Not capable of and not available for work........-.--.+eseeceeeeeee ere r teen ees 969 1, 245 2, 268 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............0. sce e erect epee e ners eneceeees 354 379 954 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............e0+eseeeeee 1,929 1,471 2,482 
Discharged for misconduct..............:sceesececceeetnceecreeeteseeeseeaeaes 564 772 1,590 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............eeee sense eee eres 3, 202 4,003 7,795 
GEER FEARONG Caer clceiciockeleaeicie sy vie vis dice alsisicle sc slp:s emcee avis gies cleia.siaieiele'e o'¥'eie 1,113 934 1,769 

DEN et te ec i elate aie aistetels wis) c.dieieieluie's.es <lo.0:4 ie slain naive ois.8 os ed/ns ceeeeeges 14,306 21,165 44,440 


™% (1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. z 
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TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK MAY 27 
TO JUNE 2, INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF MAY, 1950 


Number = 
Receiving on 
Benefit a Ge Number Amount 
During Bonet of Days | of Benefit 
Province Week Dun Benefi't Paid 
: May 27 to | ygonth of Paid | (in dollars) 
June 2, Oni o 
inclusive May, 1950 
INewioun disnd Has. £. a Nesraesss acarae ecto ete v.20 ete tates cls x a eee ane 321 166 10,331 26,538 
(8, 709) (3, 161) (425, 902) (949, 416) 
Prince Edward Island 527 201 23,306 51,284 
Nova Scotia. .......0..: 8,775 3,580 252,051 616,358 
New Brunswick sitinico as seie se hares le ek Cone ee cee eae 7,799 3,431 212,011 511,746 
Quebedss Jai Cost kiy ee ante cde lee ies ae Rta ea ec ane 48, 130 18,818 | 1,471,283 3,469, 605 
ORTATIO OF, 25 act cleans chic nal Com emeibieaye sepia stein eral ee en ae eee 33, 824 15,377 | 1,075,420 2,584,993 
IMANILODR. fa cic sha rinettre teeter ee re chee Te 10,544 4, 857 255, 691 602, 161 
DaskaCchowarl doo. <2 hc aces Pewee tee 2 eee ete ae ean ee 2,669 958 99,435 234,381 
AIDGGEG,. 2 close ceccetlcaes oil 0 copes cate yoann tan toen Ree 4,968 2,380 145,002 358,940 
eercis th Oolim bis 5, 2c%s odio acoterna te omatene tata ee ee eee 15,099 7,100 460,148 1, 130, 652 
otalt Canada. Mar.) OD0 ce acmareee oe cee seit merece 132, 656 56,868 | 4,004,678 9,586, 658 
Lotal, ‘Canada, April 100 sa.cre anes eh bo eet eee tee eee eae 59,965 | 4,670,731 | 11,353,188 
Total, Canada?’ May, 19497 #7. ea Sac hice, « mice cee ene ee eee 35,490 | 2,474,080 5,511, 135 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


They are not included in the 


totals. 
TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MAY,' 1950 
Adjudicated Number Amount 
Province Claims filed] Entitled Not of Days | of Benefit 
at Local to Entitled | Benett G peste ) 
Offices Benefit to Benefit a fetes 
SING WIOUNCIANG: «css oe baicinck sere Meoeie eee aes 176 321 36 13,150 25,488 
ance Hd ward (slander. tc s.\cecen elas eep cetaeten ceto 6 8 1 1,021 IPEGYS 
RENO VE SCOUT En 8.02 2 Nc acun eee eee Pee eed 68 113 23 8,995 16,560 
1,187 2,574 797 78,296 143,383 
5,251 13,329 2,621 357, 147 702, 229 
62 88 16 4,701 8,901 
17 30 6 714 1,136 
6 11 2 1,452 2,596 
1 12 1 1,018 2,060 
27 37 7 3,599 5,935 
6, 801 16, 523 3,510 470,093 910, 025 


1 These claims were received in May but refer to the period February 28 to April 15. 


*Claims not adjudicated as at May 31: Nfld.-53; N.S.-5; N.B.-90; Que.-1,145; Ont.-16. 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


388 8 OO I _—E————EE 
| 


September.......... 
Wotoberics.. taken aes 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=1 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 


© Cat % Co Co ID OH 
BD Cot WARD Mr Co oo 


Sr hy Ce Te RR 


Total 


118-8 


o 
x 
SAMAR OWNNHARWNORMIOUWH HUGO WN amo 


_ 
~ 
~ 
orto oo 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Retail 
uel Fatah. | (atiscelil eles 
: urnish- iscel- ndex 
Rent pnd Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
87°3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
111-9 110-6 121-5 118+4 108-9 125-2 
112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126:3 
112°3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
122-4 131-0 182:3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
122+4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
134-9 137- 180. 166-9 1S2ib Make . 


* Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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00 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100, 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1950 


(Bass: August, 1939=100) * 


OOOO 


Total ue sae 
—_ . urnish- iscel- 
June 1, May 1, June 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 
in) Waxes. Seip tak sss 153-4 155-5 156-4 205-3 116-5 132-6 192-1 155-2 123-1 
Ses JOD N Gevites chs 157-2 159-4 161-8 199-9 121-5 134-8 196-9 163-3 131-3 
Montreal..........-- 164-6 166-2 169-0 218-2 131-8 133-9 172-7 170-9 130-6 
MEOLONtOs.ctebrs:ssys'<:sin' 156-1 160-6 162-1 203-2 134-2 155-1 179-6 161-9 130-9 
Winnipeg............ 155-4 159°3 160-1 208-6 128-8 121-9 175-5 169-4 125-4 
Saskatoon sucarecsjareva 162-5 164-7 165-0 216-3 126-1 140:8 186-2 172-8 123-3 
Edmonton.......... 155-8 160°4 161-3 217-9 118-9 114°6 185-1 161-3 129-3 
Vancouver.........- 162-0 166-2 167-0 216-1 122-9 140-5 189-1 163-3 135-8 


cD ee ee a ee Sen 
N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


De EEE ee 
Se ———e————SSoaooaaESESQa==eaaw@a~aaaaaaaaaaaeaeaeaeaeaee eh 0wOw”wlw—n nn aS 


Price 

Pear Dec. June June June June May June June 

Commodities Per | 4947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1950 

Beet arlomisteaies.ccap ote sessed css lb. 120-7 154-5 156-6 225-4 259-1 289-7 303-4 84-4 
BGG ATOM HOGA 6. 6 o.cd cs vince eaeas eons lb. 125-7 167-1 170-0 | 246-4 | 289-5} 321-7 | 337-2 80-4 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb, 125-5 173-5 177-4 248-3 290-9 319-4 333-1 77°9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-6 163-5 254-7 311-9 348-6 362-6 59-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ Ib. 136-7 168-3 169-8 273-1 347-0 388-5 404-3 56-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb, 139-3 | 173-4] 174-6 | 240-8 | 314-2] 336-4] 345-8 59-2 
LOT A SET ig eo ENE SUSPIAY ACR IGT lb. 109-9 153-5 156-0 206-0 260-0 284-3 802-2 86-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...... ole tb. 125-3 142-7 160-8 210-1 235-1 215-8 238-1 64-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.... lb. 127-0 142-9 163-3 226-8 266-2 239-4 267-3 49-8 
Bacon; side, fancy, sliced, rind-off lb 132-3 141-2 160-9 | 215-4 | 231-4] 219-0 | 221-4 82-4 
Lard, pure, package............-. Ball” Sb3 151-3 | 157-0] 176-3 | 241-2] 189-5] 189-2} 189-2 21-0 
Shortening, package..............-2-+. lb. 134-7 137-5 140°3 213-9 226-4 217-4 218-8 31-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, Carton....... doz 156-4 137-8 144-1 169-3 177-6 161-8 160-8 49-5 
Daeceeaee setae thecaleve seela’s atfic's)alaisinre Sis's. Siu's. O18 qt. 111-0 95-4 114-7 158-7 164-2 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 144-0 161-5 259-7 227-1 218-7 212-1 57-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, $lb............... pkg. 174-6 164-4 168-3 217-0 227-5 222-2 222-2 29-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 106-3] 150-8} 165-1] 165-1] 165-1 10-5 
EM EOUT;, ULL, PUL DOSOs Js. a/a0 « ojcre.velaicte + arses lb, 127-3 124-2 124-2 184-8 221-2 221-2 221-2 7-4 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 155-2 167-5 170-5 11-3 
COTM RIGGS BiOBl sys sac sc euryictr.< sey pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 157-6 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s...........---++ tin 129-9 | 136-8 | 138-7] 251-9 | 194-3 | 174-5} 172+5 18-1 
0 Fs ee tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 152-5 145-8 145-7 144-9 16-4 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 02........... tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 185-8 172-8 170-5 15-3 
RGAE ADIN nee ens clic aidicis sce Ware se lb. 129-4 133-3 137-3 298-0 262-7 240-9 238-9 11-8 
MNIGHS. | COOKIE git <isidiee o's celeb sess sje lb. 108-2 130-6 163-3 257-1 179-6 167-4 177-5 8-8 
Potatoes, No. 1, table................. 10 lbs. 89-9 171-6 184-8 224-1 161-4 153-2 160-5 35-3 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................- lb. 115-8 120-2 137-7 175-4 186-0 203-4 204-3 23-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 109-9 129-1 144-4 127-2 131-2 132-6 19-5 
Oranges, California.............. - doz 132-5 157-7 161-1 127-3 153-7 163-0 159-7 43-8 
(ONG. sb ca ia. Renewed son's 4 doz. 111:3 143-1 145-5 128-9 140-0 157-2 164-8 26-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z....... jar 111-3 115-1 125-4 155-3 147-3 147-9 148-5 25-1 
Peaches; 20'S. ci. cess sr ceces BARR oak 101-5 105-1 106-6 155:3 142-1 140-6 140°1 27-1 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02.........-.-- jar 118-3 128-9 131-8 148-8 142-1 141-4 141-4 18-9 
COLDS VLUD, 2 ED) -s aiecee 0.52 ose ss ass s..| tin 138-0 158-2 159-4 192-1 179-3 177-5 178-1 30°3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or bag......... lb. 132-3 132°3 132°3 149-2 150-8 164-8 164-8 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....| 1b. 131-3 | 134-9] 184-9] 154-0] 155-6] 171-4] 171-4 10-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.......] Ib. 141-6 | 131-4] 132-0] 182-2 | 188-8 | 268-6} 271-2 93-5 
- Tea, black, $lb........ Nh Nadistal sere ole ae pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 176-5 179-6 180-6 52-9 


a 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1950, prices. 


‘ 
* 
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' Beef Pork 
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; 2.5 ; a SS eo Se 
Locality g BAD atte: z iad 4 ER am a2 
. F ‘eo ga 2 =| ka a a gs 65 Siu 
| 4 ee et oe a z oe hog ee 
SS | we hy) ge) Sk elie Weeds) Be Bares 
2 ire: Sy ee 85,6 SS We etk |) O.2e il, Paar, o8 
B. ) 2, | Rf lisa) Be pas | en] a8 | 2s ees 
eh| 88] S52 | 82 | 82) gh | G8] 82 | BB] Se 
a fom] [ox faa) io) > Hy & & [oa] 
ia cts. cts cts. ets cts cts. cts cts cts. ets 
P.E.1.— (b) (b) (b) 
1—Charlottetown................0. 76-3 70-2 62-7 53-5 AOD heisretetew yall stecciots 3 62-3 OL Galgeheee 
Nova Scotia— t 
2 Hallam sic sp stein ic wae cine ee 87-7 82-2 81-8 . 59-4 BOO eek 65-4 51-9 86-4 
2 
38—New Glasgow..............0.005 83-6 78-3 71-6 56-5 BGA ste ee 2 eee 63-3 51-7 85-7 
4—Syvdn6Ysainass sess eume ramet oe 88-0 81-7 69-3 ostgee BB ile dele erorallh cere 70-7 52-3 86-2 
GE ETUPO LA Nas.ae an eaeocmes wants 80-3 | 70-4 D2 Sir POP DOAT A) ee a Als eae sek 6550: 15 tease 81-3 
New Brunswick— (b) 
G—PreGerictOn=ccicteise'stofereele.. eae: 79-3 68-2 69-0 o- 46-9 EAA anc ook 59-1 44-3 80-8 
B= VOT COLON salem alsicls oterche steyaiactaie Semen 80-8 74-1 76-1 a AD: Sill eee ehssilicecepecs 64-3 49-9 81:5 
B= SAN TIOUN aciocisminr-ineleconais cate 87-0 80-6 77:1 58-5 55-4 UL Val coors 67-4 51-2 83-9 
Quebec— 
GC HICOURM «55 Seimeceisgeiciane ecoe cer 93°7 SO ieee ae GLO: Se al ae SRY 73°3 59-7 51-5 81-6 
RO FLOM: Sere cislelaioisitie oink Ginia cietre ieeale 80-6 78°3 71-7 58-1 53-9 520 [ide case 62-8 49-3 76-2 
PIM on trea ck b clesinelatceis eect tsi 92-4 86-8 81-1 55-9 53-9 50-9 75-0 60-8 50-1 74-7 
EZ —ONO DOD gr rcercinieusresiooWeio- seine Lat metas 90-6 87:7 75:5 53 8 48-3 52-8 774 50-6 | 45-0 76+2 
13—St. Eyacinthestcce-c ys cases. 78-0 75-4 73-1 55-0 48-8 68-3) (Eaeene 60-7 49-1 72-0 
PE—Bt, JON 5 Gais'sie seis siaie'die sis aiele ne aed site ere, coke ate | its tact eee tecchel| aac cetera Re S| Nes een te 77-0 
'5—Sherbrooke.2 2s vscmectesrcceseee 88-2 82-8 72-9 6657.42 S856 eeeeeh te sasecs 59°5 50-3 80-1 
16—Sorelipnscsises asics ete cack ote ee Sled 70:50) 78-021 52-3 | 48-06. er lees. 66:0 | 45-7] 76-3 
17—Thetford Mines.............00000- ETN e Meat fie |e Boys Bd ie fe lect ran| a aac scr sragnl| Bean ox 43-7" | eeaae 
TB— THOSE RAVER vores se wactes deeeeae 97-9 84-5 71-1 DO= 6" 4Ss5 de eee eres 59-2 47-4 78-7 
Ontario— b 
tP—Bellovilleca...c,.aeae ee ovinstaenne Ocoee LO°O Pee tose |e COR STAC hee fem 63:3 | 44-3] 78-0 
20—Brantlord sae ssasie eae cciece ote 84-2 | 81-0] 79-8 ee PACU GY Got |e - 52 ean 67-7 | 48-3 | 80-6 
Z1—-BIOOK VIG tencaeics Sexe canton one 86-8 | 82-3] 87-3] 61-0] 56-5 | 52-3 ]....... 68-4] 53-8] 80-8 
a —ORAEDAM . F5 oso ec osidecciciite ate 88-1 83-9 80-6 64-3 BOF 2 oie, ios Pabete aloes 70-0 | 55-2 81-1 
25—COTAWALI:. views ccacchics sewdecens 85-5 | 82-2] 82-3 | 60-8 | 60-7 ].......]....... 67-3 | 56-4] 81-0 
PA ——HOTt WAIAI ote cence vive ceceece 81:3") 78-0 80-37) 759-0) || 5653 |iaeen elec cee oe 63-0 | 55-7} 81-9 
BUS AGELL RIMS acct ete eco ee 83-2 | 79-8 | 74-8 By LL Pt Ropesea| cots ste 64:2 | 50-3 | 80-3 
2G—GUEIDI cero pos'e’s ds oe eecatinas ns 84-3 | 81-9] 83-3] 62-5] 58-9] 58-3] 78-3] 65-1] 47-5 | 82-8 
ve TI AMUITON SS. vn setae otcle nicely ot oe 87-9 | 83-7] 80-8] 62-6] 59-1] 61-2] 96-0] 66:5] 46-9 | 77-9 
Boe WANPSLONS cece csuies se cahiccp tease ec 80-9 | 77-7) 75-5 | 68-6} 64-6] 65-0]....... 64-1] 45-7] 80-5 
Zo ALCNONOL fe acisistsls co eraw sin ates ss os 86-5 | 84-8} 81-3 | 62-9] 60-9] 60-3 | 94-0] 67-6] 48-5] 81-9 
GOALGNGON Meas cas cee cies se GAN ste oe 85-7 | 83-7] 79-0} 62-8 | 57-2 |....... 85-0 | 66-2] 50-6] 82-9 
Si—Niagara Pallas. 5) ces. caeloes coe 86-4} 83-5) St-O. O0e1 Ne 58-5510 cane. lect 66-6 | 49-5] 80-1 
B2-—NOFth Bays «ss ceils swicele sale osac 82-8). 81-85 W786.) MOlea lh Sos2ae oe. | nena 65-6 | 47-5 85-0 
BS-—SOSHAWA <c'sie'sieloicit ediciones cic tessa 82-0 |. 80-1 | 76-3 | 60-9 | 56-0 ].......J...2... 63-2 | 46-4 | 77-6 
ea ee ee es 
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e 
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Ble ROPING seats dasa Aer sok one y ok 80-3 | 76:5 | 77-0 a 6701) 6229" Ia cccas 65-0 we 89-3 
Pe SAGA COON = 61S. bl Bids sie othlet 74-9} 70°6 | 72-3] 655-3 | 54-0] 68-0]....... 63-0 | 49-6] 85-9 
Alberta— 
DUS ASRIGATY nck « peidorace Ue majestic te 83-8 | 81-4] 83-6] 65-7] 59-3] 69-0]....... 61-7 | 53-0] 85-6 
56—Drumbheller............0..0cee00. 88-3 | 84-5] 82-0 seo GOSS. | reve el ee shes 63-0 | 51:4] 86-8 
BP —EMEIONtOR. cs ces eskocectceleace cle 81-1) 75-3 | 77-6] 55-2} 55-6] 63-6] 85-7 | 60-8| 47-8 | 87-7 
RS LetnNMdgee 4, oat choca miamiece cok Sl sG) 7823) (fh. ore 00h iS bisON om cite lee ecee O60 Pe ences 88-3 
British Columbia— 
pO NADAL: Le oe cin de ciew fwias suid eterets 93-3 | 84-7 | 86-0 ]....... CPT ee neal ee coe 69-3 | 58-3 | 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 86-7 | 78:3 | 77-0] 61-8] 60-0] 63-5 ]....... 67-0 | 64:0] 92-2 
BeePrince Muperty. .-/ dec sobewesd nen 983: }. 95:0 |) 97*7 } OBe7 | 64°39]. each. ce cone OisO A ade 95-3 
Dare LTBI ates Ns e's a ceodle k vichteeie., 88-5} 83-5 | 81-6 | 65-3] 63-0].......]....... 67-0 | 56:3] 97-8 
BS VANGOMVET «op asae Dale st tughSae es 92-2 | 83-9] 88-2] 69-7] 63-4] 69-7] 96-3] 67-2], 53-0] 93-3 
Clce ViGhOrins eS ee oc e sick esata ot 93-2 | 85-6] 86-1] 64-8] 65-4] 72-0] 98-0] 69-4] 53-7] 87-9 
EE ee eee eee 
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8 
g 2 
2 =I > 
Ey 5 zo] Ss. . ? : 
Locality 2| §|% Pp lariee|e /a |. 
BROS B lee) e8)5 |e | ef 
ge] Sh /38/ BIE [Se /ay/6./8. | 33 
eel tel celay deldpl del cela es 
4 a E 3. ae = a z a é 3 z 2 a | ga | Soo 
SAO GCA W Sass nici dictais aioe avis scielaisle’e’> 20:0 | 31-2 al 18-0 | 57-7 | 29-0] 10-0 7:33 11-3 14-6 
35—Owen Sound..............--ee0s 19-8 | 31-2| 45-5 18-0 | 58-5 | 28-4 10-0 7-5 | 11-7 15-0 
36—Peterborough.......... ult ean oi 19-2 | 30-6] 47-2] 18:0] 57-4] 28-4 10-0 7:3 10:7 | 18-7 
BiOrb ATERUL. oc s)0c ge ce» ccies a iiece 20-7 | 30-5] 53-6] 20-0] 57-5] 30-0] 10-7 7-0 10-9 15-5 
38—St. Catharines...............000 19-7 | 31-0} 52-3 19:0 | 58-4] 27-6 10-0 7-1 11-0 14-2 
B= hey ROWAN. 5 ee nisciosals veces a waiers 19-7 | 31-5} 49-0] 18:0] 58-7] 29-1 10-0 7-5 | 11-8] 14-9 
AO —BATIUS Meacdlsigte > ceWiens sos caer 19-4] 32-0] 48-2] 18-0] 59-3] 29-8 10-0 7:7) 11-5] 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 21-7) 31-1] 52-0] 20-0] 58-7] 29-5 10-7 7-5 11:0} 14-8 
MP Birtlord) £.35:22h: «is Se Siois'a:e clele's sie 21:0 | 382-1 45+2 18-0 58-1 28-9 10-0 7-1 11-2 15-0 
Mie DULY ashts me's codcldiew sn at's ce ss 19-9 | 31-5] 51-2{ 20-0] 58-3] 29-0] 10-7 7-9 12-2 15-4 
Mimo E ROATININAS Ferccsig Anise oe ola e.seeaasie 21-6 | 31-7] 51:3] 20-0] 57-9] 29-2] 11:3 7-7 11-1 15-2 
Bie COTO GO che cle crits de'e ri cin nceros:s.c'es 20-4] 31:1] 49-1 19-0 |] 58:3 | 27-7 10:0 7-21 10-9 14-1 
AB — Welland scsi: beds ccccsmecvses 19-9 | 31-9] 48-9 19:0 | 58-8] 28-7 10-0 7-1 10-9 | 14-3 
AT WIDOSOL erat icsts seinaioisiere diego 5: 8 19-7] 31-4 48-3 19-0 | 58:3} 29-1 10-0 7-4 11-6 | 14-9 
48—Woodstock...........cesecsecsees 19-6 | 31-3} 45-2] 18-0] 57-6] 29-4] 10-0 6:7] 11-6] 14-4 
Manitoba— 
40 BrAnOONs. caeeicehdeu ares vis letee’s 21-9} 382-1] 47-0] 16-0 | 55-8 | 30-7] 10-7 7-4 11:5 | 15-6 
DPO—Winninep sc. dokt. «os 0 8h os atlas 21-2 | 31-1] . 49-1 17-0 | 55-8 | 29-8] 12-0 7:0} 10-3 14-9 
Saskatchewan— e 
GI MONRO TA Wascies occ cone cele sisnikecer 21-1} 32-4 | 44-4 18-0 | 54:7 | 29-1 11-2 7-1 10:5 | 15-2 
G2—=PrINGO -ALDGTG. ce csce's «nels ari os] 22°38 | 32:7] 50-0] 18:0 | 55-9] 29-6 9-6 7:4 10-5 | 14-9 
Dom RUOPINAates Pele ils's de baitisin aninee vce 22-2 | 33-2] 46-0] 18-0] 54:4] 30-3 11-2 7:2 11:0 | 15-1 
54—-Saskatoon..........ssseeees Free || 218de) 13356 |] (4701 18-0 | 55:2 | 29-1 10-4. 7-0} 10-7] 14-6 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary..........sesees Felpenecns 21-3 | 33-3 | 48-6] 19-0] 57-0} 29-2 11-2 7-2 | 10-7 15-0 
56—Drumbheller............... praeaa 23-4 | 35-0} 49-0] 20:0] 58-9] 30-7 11-2 7-7) 11-4] 15-8 
57—Edmonton............ssse00 seme! (22°0.[, oacd 43-7 18-0 | 56-7} 29-8 10-4 7-1 11:0} 14-6 
58—Lethbridge.............. seccosee | 20°5]| 32-4] 48:0} 18-0] 57-0] 29-3 11-2 7:3 10-8 14-6 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..............65- secsece | 28°98 | 80-4] 64-7] 19:0 | .61-3] 31-1 13-9 7-2) 11-2] 14-8. 
60—New Westminster.............. .. | 22-7) 28-3] 58:0] 19:0] 59-3] 28-8] 12-8 7-2) 11:0 | 14-7 
61—Prince Rupert..............0000 24-6 | 31-8| 58-6] 25:0] 61-4] 33-5] 14-0 7-9 12-1 15-9 
Go E CAG Mecak wesale ais bic Ease sishiete 25-0] 34:3] 54:3] 20-0] 59-7] 30-6 130i} s aeersf kbe2 1 1593 
63—VancouVer.. J. 4...0.ceca0escseeee | (2862 | 28:9 52:6 17-0 | 59:4] 29-6] 12-8 7-3} 10-9 | 14-7 
64—Victoria....... Fae hotdmcpae shine | bates | U2bed |) Chbed 19:0 | 59-9} 30-1 12-8 7:6) 11-3 14-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned BR & 
Vegetables = 3 
ae = ee} 
7 cea ihe e. Here ne 3 
i 2 > re} Q eh Be = 
Locality on "3 3 s 5 See BE - 
22 4 ae. | ; i aH] s : s 
cpa 6 | Sg | o2 1 ¢ a 6 fs |s 5 Es 
Os erate Ve Senta he ae a. 1é& =) | Sele 
Pes Sj} a8] 88] 8 2 |e qa 6 | eS | Bs 
ow ° oo Seay OF cm on wy -N ‘ io) 
ON 19 ap o¢ = e190 Ere) ae BS Ase 5a 
an -% | See | ee tte) ate ete en SW a Mea 
Fe | gi | £8 | $2 | 28] 28) 58 | 22) 22 | 22 | 28 
= a 6) a 6 & a 4 5 4 = 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 20-1 15-7 15:6 11:4 9-7 22-1 22°6 20:0i) AXsi(Mleeauiees 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
J TIAMNIAX: sade cee neacoees 21-2 17-3 16-4 11-5 8-4 28-3 24-7 18-0 44-1 25-7 49-8 
3—New Glasgow........... 21-8 15-2 16-1 10-7 9-4 27-5 26-0 23-7 48-9 26-2 48-6 
ASV ANCY.. ac. vier ecnevaclalela's 20-4 16-4 16:7 10-4 9-0 28-8 27°8 19-1 48-0 29°3 48-3 
| ee te een ee oe a 18-4 LGsiblivn sone 10-6 8-9 24-1 26-1 18-3 44-1 28-3 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 19-3 1726; oeeens 11:3 9-6 | 24-4] 22-8 19-5 | 45:9 | 26-6 | 48-6 
7—Moncton.........-..+...- 17-7 17-2 14:5 10-7 9-4 25-7 26-1 18-3 46-5 28-1 50-6 
8—Saint John............... 17°7 16-2 15-0 11-1 9-0 22-7 24-0 19-2 46-2 26-9 48-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 16-5 153%) siete 11-6 10-0 31-3 20-1 23-6 45-6 PU ee es 
SR ET oes aictiaa adie cree 6 15-2 Eo Pe oe 10-2 9-2 29-7 24-3 18-9 41-4 23-0 47-2 
e e 
11—Montreal................ 14-3 12-5 13-1 11-3 8-8 28-3 22-9 18-3 41-4 24-4 47-5 
AIA DUG ECN, fecinercie s:tsloielsie eis 14-9 16-6 14-9 10-8 8:7 26-7 22-1 19-4 44-1 27-0 49-2 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 14-3 16-9 15-4 10-0 8-6 28-4 23-6 18-9 40-2 25-3 48-1 
14—St. Johns 5. ces sccews see eG Ue ita Meise «06 10-6 9-5 28-8 23°7 19-3 45-6 24-8 45-8 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 14 14-5 16-0 10-1 9-2 27-2 26-2 19-0 42-9 23-7 49-1 
16—Soreliees: locas saeeonl (as9 IA O! ||. Bees ut A 9°5 29-9 20-8 18-0 42-3 27:2 | 44-3 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 10 TNE oectewne | korsatenie 10-8 9-1 27-0 24-5 20:2 | 45-0 25-0 48-0 
18—Three Rivers............ LBS a ete Wee seates 10-2 8-7 28-9 21-6 19-5 | 42-6 25-8 47-4 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 17-0 WARD Wr aera 12:8 9-3 oe! f. dea 19-6 46-5 23-4 47-3 
20—Brantford............. B3)| arose 15-6 14:5 11-0 8-1 31-4 23-4 18-3 43-8 22-2 | 46-5 
21—Brockville............... 16-6 17-5 14-9 12-2 9-6 30-9 25-0 19-3 45-9 25-1 47-2 
22—Chatham................ 18-3 15-5 14:0 10-6 8-4 32-6 23-0 19-3 41-1 22-7 47-6 
] 
23—Cormwall.............00. 17-2 16-0 14-2 11-4 8-9 30-4 24-0 22-8 42-6 21-7 46-6 
J 
24—Fort William............ 17-1] 17-6] 14:7] 11-6 8-5 | 48-8] 22-3] 23-3] 42-6] 29-0] 48-6 
Bh Gal use es oe cms 16-1 18-0 13-2 10:7 8:8 30-1 25-0 18-9 41-7 24-7 | 45:3 
26—Guelph.................. 16-6 15-6 14-1 11-1 8-2} 31-8 23-0 18-1 41-7 27-1 44-7 
s n 
Si—Hamilton. sees cece dees 16-7 18-0 14-7 12-8 8-8 33-9 24-9 18-8 44-7 | 25-4] 45-7 
28—Kingston..........see00s 16-0 | 14-9] 14-9] 12-1 9-1] 30-5] 28-3] 18-5 | 42-6] 28-4] 47-3 
29—Kitchener............... 17°3 16-8 14°5 11-0 8-5 | 34-4 24-1 19-0 42-9 24-6 | 46-3 
Bre WORAON Sag teal ks 012i acre 17-2 16-7 15-0 11-0 8:6 32-4 23-4 17-9 42-3 25-8 | 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls............ 16-7 16-5 14-3 11-6 9-0 | 35-5 23-5 19-2 | 45-6 26-1 47-8 
32—North Bay............ ai LBs eee 15-7 11-2 9-5 41-1 22°7 23°2 | 39-0 | 27-7 48-0 
8 
33—Oshawa........... pinikiain'e 16-0 16-6 14-4 11°3 7:8 ZOrO Valsts alee 18-5 44-1 22-4 | 46-9 
eee 
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Locality 8 s 
‘35 
2S 
€& 
3 z 
ea | cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 28-8 
Nova Scotia— 
2— Halifax. wa. .cc bass ooh 28-8 
3—New Glasgow.......... 28-5 
4—Sydney...............5- 28-6 
BN EUTO cee eiciore ciolt.o:sie/eis ae 29-0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 26-3 
7—Moncton..........00655- 28-5 
8—Saint John.............. 27-8 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 31-8 
TO EWID, cs dsisie « sleisid evista cial 25-9 
T2—Montreall. is i..50000000> 27-4 
DeeCEDOG Ee cosines, neteaneat 27-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-3 
14—St. Johns......60sceese- 27°5 
15—Sherbrooke............. 28-2 
T6—SOrel cv vsems poct.s ob oles aa 27-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 26-5 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-2 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...............[---+-+- 
20—Brantford..............- 26-0 
21—Brockville............02|-00+-+- 
22—Chatham.............+- 26-3 
25—Cornwall......056..e0e.0s 26-7 
24—Fort William............ 26-3 
MCS Al Gata stats vc ince sees ise 25-6 
26— Guelph... c.cceccciccenes 25-8 
27—Hamilton..............- 25-7 
PESKIN gstOn ae ieecienrewiesivics 28-0 
29—Kitchener.............-- 25-0 
GO —ONGOM his ici s1e v'einiele sins 26-7 
31—Niagara Falls...........|..-++-- 
$2—North Bay s.ccces sess peewres 
BS— ORE WA sicisisieicine. o's «o:sel| <r-0.57010:9 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


per lb. 


Tea, black, medium, 
per 4 lb. package 


Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 

Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


Sugar 
aI 

6 

elie 
a oll ied 
cts cts 
10-1 9-9 
9-7] 10-4 
10:3 | 10-5 
10:5 | 10-8 
10-1 | 10-5 
10-2 | 10-0 
10-5 | 10-7 
10-1 10-1 
10-7 | 10-4 
9-9 9-8 
9-7 | 10-4 
9-9 9-9 
9-8 9-5 
9-6 9-3 
9-7 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
9-8 9-7 
9-9 9-8 
10:5 | 10-7 
10-0 | 10-4 
9-9 | 10-3 
10:3 | 10-8 
9-8 | 10-0 
10-9 | 11-2 
10-5 | 10-8 
10:0 | 10-3 
10-0 | 10-8 
9-8 | 10-0 
10-2 | 10-4 
10:4 | 10-7 
10-2 | 11-3 
11-0] 11-0 
10-1 | 10-3 


8. 00-32. 00 


50-35. 50 


a AEE 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


e. a 
Canned 2 S 
Vegetables 2 y 3 
- |» | $8 J 
3 g 1s Sal acta eee ee : 
Locality @ a 3 S a= ao ‘2 e 
= 8 = ie to - & 4a 5 is; 
iy §| %3 | $8 | .8 “ fe £o!|s 0 ae 
o8 ~ a eee || Ee $a | 44 ae |a 2g | 27 
$a 8 85 fa] § Gs 2 <a |O8 | 88] Bs 
if) 19 sic) og | bo Wn) =o go gv Ba 
a2 loge | de) fel fe les ts] ao | fel Gels 
Sa | $8) GR) se | 22) 28) 22) 22 | #E| gk] gk 
& Ay 6) [ea] io) Ay Ay oe) ° _ 6 
cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts 
n 
84—Ottawa........ccccceecves 15-4 14-1 14-3 10-9 8-7 | 30-1 24-7 18-3 | 42-9 | 25-0] 47-7 
35—Owen Sound.............. 17-1 15-6 15-4 11-4 7:9 31-0 19-8 18-2 39-9 25-7 46-9 
36—Peterborough............. 16-5 178i cosets 12-5 9-1 rs a 18-5 | 40-5] 22-0] 47-5 
n n 
37—Port Arthur............... 17-1 18-3 15-4 12-5 7-8 | 88-9 | 25-2] 24-3] 44-1 29:0 | 48-2 
n 
388—St. Catharines............ 17-4 16-0 13-7 11-5 8-6] 30-3] 26-3 18-0 42-0 | 25-4] 44-9 
39—St. Thomas............20. 17-6 17-5 15-4 10-3 8-8 29-6 | 24-3 19-2 | 48-8 | 26-4] 47-3 
40 Saenia.n. v.de ches decescces 17-7 16-8 15-7 12-0 7°8 BOL la ee aoe 18-3 40-5 27-0 45-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 17-1 16 <2 si vescs 11-1 8-3 33-8 24°5 18-4 41-7 27-3 48-4 
42—Stratford..:....c.ssccecses 19-2 16-5 15-1 11-8 8-3 8770) Tre. b.0% 17-8 42-9 25-0 46-7 
Ro— SUA DULY. deo viec os cca scccnt 16-0 16-3 14-9 10-1 8-8 36°3 22:7 19-1 | 42-6 27-7 | 50-3 
44—Timmins..............008- 17-3 16-9 15-7 11-6 9-7 | 35-7] 28-3 19-6 | 45-3 27-2 | 47-5 
45—Torontos. i .ecceccceccesst 16-4 17-4 13-6 12-7 8-0 33-9 23-0 17-8 42-0 25°5 44-3 
46—Welland...........ceccee0s 15-7 14-4 14-9 12-0 8:3 82-4 20°7 17-7 41-4 24-1 46-2 
47 —WANGSOL Ack ais ces esceliene cet 16:7 16-7 15-2 10-5 7:4 29-9 | 21-8 18-5 |. 42:9 | 27-0] 46-6 
48—Woodstock...*.. Sidees. vee cle 18-6 16-5 14-5 11-1 te 3 es Se 8 18:0 | 41-7] 24-3 45-5 
Manitoba— k 
49—Brandon..........ccsceres 20-0) feces s 17-0 13-6 9-6 | 45:5 | 24-4] 20-7] 46-8 29-7 cas 
60—-Winnipeg 3s. .sacecte toc et es 18-4 16-2 15-2 13-3 7-6} 43-0] 28-0] 20-2] 45-6] 29-8] 58-7 
Saskatchewan— k 
GI-=Mo0se Jaw.nccsccdtceccacs 20-4 15-0 17-9] 12-8 9-6} 48-3 ]....... 19-9 | 49-8 | 29-0 ae 
52—Prince Albert SHOGe SARC ENN: 21-3 VTPAL eco mes 12-5 Or) 470i) O 23-Siliccescks 46-8 32-9 Ff 0 
53—Regina..........000. Caeeenie 2eeD 16-8 16-6 12-6 8-9 | 48-6] 24-1 19:9 | 47-7] 29-9 a! 
b4—Saskatoon: :..c.s00c'ses0ce0 2028015, ter ok 13-5 12:3 9-2] 47-9] 24-6] 20-1] 45-9] 30-8] 59-1 
Alberta— k 
OO ORI GAry Rca sacce cae eles 21-7 14-9 15-6 12:5 9-3 |} 54-2] 23-1 19-4 | 45-6] 29-9 ad 
566—Drumbheller............... 23-7 14-4 17:3 13-0 OS le Oe*F eles. s 21-0 | 47-7] 30-5 ans 
67—Edmonton.............. <alleeeso 16-7 15-7 13-0 9-5 | 49-1 23-5 | 20-2] 44-4] 27-0 a 
58—Lethbridge....... CSO Rents 20:3 |<. .0000 13-8 14-7 8-7 | 46-0] 28-8 ]....... 42°68 | ds esca's 55-0 
British Columbia— m k 
OP INANAIMO., «is. scces ences 21-4 18-5 16-5 15-1 8-6 | 49-2] 24:5] 20-0] 40-5] 25-0 le 
m 
60—New Westminster........, 20°3 17-4 15-1 13-6 7:0 | 44-4 22-1 20:5 | 387-2] 22-6 si 
4 m 
61—Prince Rupert.............] 23-3 18-5 17-9 15-3 8-9 55-1 24-5 | 21-9] 47-1 27-7 ia 
; m 
Dae PAM aes. oes se'sc'eln'e cocbe ek 25:09) rac tauk | coke et 15-9 19° OUP S85 7yl ee acti cece Co oy ees ye! 
68—Vancouver............0... 19-5 16-3 14-6 13-6 7-2 | 47-3 AacDiVanewets 39:0 | 21:9] 54-5 
: P m k 
64—Victoria.............0.000. 21-9] 17-5] 16-7] 14-5] 8-4] 47-4] 23-2] 18-6] 43-8] 23-8] 56-1 


a a a ee ae oe En ee ny Pk 
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Locality § 8 
os 
35 
é a 
cts. 
s 
BE—OUEAWS. Bi eiccic cv ccccnes 27-2 
35—Owen Sound....... CACOne 27-4 
36—Peterborough............ 25-0 
S7— Port Arthur, cece co 0.|soeteas 
38—St. Catharines........... 23-8 
39—St. Thomas............. 25-8 
AO —Ratnia Ne. swe Siasteviowee » » 26-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 253 
42—Stratford...............- 27-8 
Se SAA DULY: anc sisi sw siclocioe« 26-7 
AE TIMMINS 4 op sofia oe 0S Fes 8 
45—Tor0ntO sds sscccccccces 25-8 
46— Welland. cee. cesstee oes 22-6 
S7==<WINGSOL: 67.) cicies eas see 24-7 
48—Woodstock2y. Pico. cee [oaesscs 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon......0.ss00ceees 30-7 
SO—Winmineg ai.6:. ssesiscsevess 26-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.c<cdeccstls cee). [26% p+ 0 
52—Prince Albert............ 28-4 
Gh-—-Heging.2.cc 6. caece ens «ot 28-3 
54—Saskatoon............... 28-1 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary..........scee0-- 25-6 
66—Drumbheller.............. 30-3 
57—Edmonton............... 26-6 
58—Lethbridge.............. 26-7 
British Columbia— 
DO SeIN ANALG soe sips cic leioicibie's oillemieiel> v's 
60—New Westminster........ 26-6 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-7 
C2 —— Dail coi tace aes oisiog ooze vs 
68—Vancouver............... 26-2 
27-7 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


°Q 


28-4 
28-5 
27-0 
30-1 
27-7 
29-7 
29-1 
29-9 
28-8 
30-8 
30-5 
26-8 
27-9 
28-5 
27-9 


32:5 
29-8 


34-6 
33-8 
33-4 
32-6 


33-0 
35-6 
33-1 
32-5 


30-7 
29°3 
33-3 
32-8 
29-8 
30-7 


Sugar 
2 
A ge 
S | Bs 
gs 
es | :@ 
Be fare 
he 
cts cts 
9-8 | 10-4 
10-6 | 10-6 
9-9 10-0 
10-5 | 11-0 
9-9} 10-9 
10-7 | 10-7 
10-4} 10-9 
10:7 | 10-4 
10-5 | 10-5 
10-7] 113 
10-8 | 11-5 
9-9 | 10-4 
10-2 | 10-4 
10-3} 11-0 
10-5 | 10-7 
11-8 | 12-4 
11-1 12-6 
11-6 | 12-6 
12-2 | 12-8 
11-7 | 12-6 
11-6 | 12-7 
11-0} 11-9 
11-8 | 12-6 
11-1 12-4 
10-9 | 12-3 
10-3 | 11-9 
9-6] 11-2 
11:0} 12-3 
10:O5) treet’ 
9-4} 10-9 
9-9] 11-1 


Coffee, medium, in ba, 
per lb. 


85-0 
88-3 


Tea, black, medium, 
per } lb. package 


Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 

Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


ts. . 


37.00-41.00 


25. 50-29. 50 
32.00-36.00 


34.00-38.00 
39. 50-43. 50 


31.00-35.00 


32.00-36.00 
25.00-29.00 


30. 50-34. 50 
24. 50-28. 50 
2900-33 .00 


23.00-27.00 
22. 00-26. 00 
29.00-33.00 
24. 50-28. 50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time, (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 


{@) Hock-on, 
j) California. 


(k) Pure. 
(t) Tin. 


(d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. 
(m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. 


(e) Mixed—carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. 
(p) Package. 


(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


(bh) Fancy. 


(s) Mixed—choice and fancy. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1949-1950} 


a SSS OO E—E———— 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In * Man- Estima- 
During | Existence] During | Existence Working ted 
Month Month Days | Working 
. Time 
1950* 
JANUS YS. Bo. saith oes see oe ee 9t 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 
RODE EI See <7 Und oh 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,3800 0-03 
NTSC HS Se WN cee oie ee 13 21 4, 604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
ADO Yee see ri oe Sigg nS 10 20 iret) 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
INL Vert ox eee ot Seca kt be eae 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
UNG. 2 fe cales Bacal Cea eee eee 1% 27 1, 678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 73 16, 259 159, 572 0-03 
1949 
UANOAL VEC cece ee Ce 10t 10 1,811f 1,811 9,710 0-01 
HG DIURE Vane ici Te as ae ed Se 10 6,721 7,245 71, 652 0-09 
IVES Liveso pensive choses hrs nese ete 9 11 1,951 6,601 136,317 0-16 
PXDUS LEE Soe ft thee hh eee 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
MEV a os See ee Ce ee a 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173,925 0-21 
MENG ott SE Oe tec he ere 16 28 4,29 11,511 141,197 0-17 
Cumulative totals.......... 66 20,898 671,732 0-13 


a eS ae ee 

* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950(!) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 


Establish-| Workers | Working 


Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 
workers, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 


workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Hardware factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Plumbing supplies factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. . 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


SpRvice— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Waitresses and dishwashers, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


bo 


_ 


ie.) 


bo 


55 200 
136 2,990 
4 90 
35 500 
168 2,850 
18 375 
524 11,400 
30 500 
93 2,400 
40 1,000 


Commenced December 28, 1949; for 
a& new agreement providing for 
increased wages and_ reduced 
hours; terminated by June 27; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of June; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; unterminated. 


Commenced May 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for a 42-hour 
week instead of 45 with same 
take-home pay, increased mini- 
mum wage rates, improved senior- 
ity and stabilization of piece-work 
rates, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 
23; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reinstatement of job classi- 
fication, payment for all statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for a new 
agreement providing for union 
shop, check-off, reduced hours, 
pension plan, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced August 27, 1949; for 
a union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950 (1) 


—_— 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1950 


Mrninc— 
Coal miners, 
Nacmine, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Canning factory workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, wire 
wrappers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Chesley, Ont. 


Planing mill workers, 
Campbellton, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Boiler and tank factory 
workers, 
New Westminster, BiG: 


Radiator factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Brass products factory 
workers, 
Galt, Ont. 
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115 


230 


(°)36 


120 


14 


108 


172 


60 


36 


345 


1,035 


30 


1,300 


285 


675 


175 


470 


135 


430 


Commenced June 5; protest against 
indefinite lay-off of a miner for 
smoking in tipple; terminated 
June 7; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes. follow- 
ing reference to arbitration and 
conciliation boards; terminated 
June 23; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 2; suspension of 
workers for alleged slowdown in 
protest against new time standard; 
terminated June 5; return of 
workers pending negotiations for 
new standard (workers reinstated); 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced June 6; for a signed 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, hospitalization plan, etc.; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, instead of proposed reduc- 
tion, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, union shop, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated June 29; arbitration; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced June 6; protest against 
transfer of a worker without 
approval of union steward; termi- 
nated June 8; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced June 8; against dismissal 
of union steward following dispute 
re overtime work; terminated 
June 12; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise, dismissal changed to 
two-day suspension. 


Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacations with 
pay, following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1950 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1950. 


Metal Products—con. 
Laundry machinery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum foundry work- 


ers, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Match factory workers, 
Mission, B.C 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Painters and decorators, 
Regina, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 
Urmities— 
Steam Railways— 
Switchmen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Telegraph and Telephone— 
Telephone linemen, cable- 
men, installers, etc. 
Manitoba. 


1 32 340 |Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay, additional union seéurity, 
etc., following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


1 272 272 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and Rand formula for union 
dues; unterminated. 


— 


24 550 |Commenced June 2; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union shop, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
additional paid statutory holi- 
days, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


4 70 155 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated June 3; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


6 74 270 |Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; terminated June 9; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


1 (4)6 30 |Commenced June 25; affected by 
strike in United States for 
increased wages and_ reduced 
hours; unterminated. 


Sacre 800 1,350 |Commenced June 7; protesting delay 
in receiving pay cheques and for 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated June 12; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending negotiations for a new 
agreement; indefinite. 


a nn eet ttt EEIEIEEISEISISSSSSSSSSS sss 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the 
(2) In this table the date of 


annual review. : ’ 
commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 485 indirectly affected. 
(4) 17 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Prics, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Price, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1948, 1944, 1945, 1946. Pricn, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
Freres on Application. 


Strikes and Lockouts In Canada and Other 
Countries, 1948— 
FRex on APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GazerTrs. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE oN APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry,1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAzETTE. 
FRrr on APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Cansdian Manufactu- 
ring Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazetrTs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. \ 
Careers in National Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 


Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
aronde sions of 1937, August, 1946. Prics 
cents. 


*2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FRreE oN APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzerre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lazsour 
GazErrTe. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committee— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestions Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

- No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Price, 10 eents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen‘s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation In Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 


1949 (Mimeographed). Fren on APPLI- 
CATION. 
International Labour Conventions and 


Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
: Persons— 
Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FRrx on APPLICATION. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmenp Cioutime, C.M.G,, B.A,, L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


That’s what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks, my account was zero at the end of each month. 


But . 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 


Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 


I'm glad I did! 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


A QMANIG/I CFwvernment 


ANNUITIES 


Provide tor Half; Ge 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 9D 
| Deparment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION abou? Canadian Government Annuities. 


